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EXCEPT FOR very short periods, advances in basic re- 
search are essentially universal in their application. 
For example, the advances leading to a better under- 
standing of fat requirements and fat metabolism in 
this country, where excess body fat appears to be 
our worst form of malnutrition, give information 
of almost equal value in other parts of the world 
where nutrient deficiencies still constitute their 
major problem. Similarly, the immediate task of 
improving the intake of protein foods in areas where 
protein malnutrition is severe can use to great ad- 
vantage the information from here, or elsewhere, 
on amino acid requirements. In like fashion, the 
work in Guatemala or Bombay has immediate value 
here, both in terms of health and in economic prog- 
ress, even though the details of our problems are 
very different. 


Lipid Metabolism 
An important advance in clarifying the manner 
in which living cells synthesize and use lipid ma- 
terials as a source of energy was reported by 
Lehninger and his associates at Johns Hopkins 
University during the year (1). The pathways by 
which four successive oxidation steps can bridge 
the gaps between oxygen from the air and the fatty 
acid or sugar fragment to be burned were outlined 
in terms of specific enzyme systems. Adenosine 
triphosphate is a key agent at each of the four 
major reaction cycles. Many details remain to be 
established, of course, but the recent progress in 
this area of research is really remarkable. 
Everyone is interested in the basic problem of 
understanding the composition and normal use 
of fats, but there is unprecedented interest cur- 
rently in the great number of public health prob- 
lems which are interwoven with distortions from 
the normal use of fatty materials in the diet (2). 
An interesting and new starting point from which 
to view the digestion and utilization of fats has 
been furnished by the evidence that most of the 
common edible fats are characterized by a high 
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degree of structural specificity (3). The plant fats 
are much more regular in this respect than the 
animal fats. The dominant glyceride structure in 
plant fats is characterized by the position of oleic 
acid in being esterified on the glycerol beta or 2 
position. Whatever saturated fatty acids are present 
are esterified at the 1 and 3 positions. Linoleic acid 
also tends to occupy the beta position in preference 
to the 1 or 3 positions. 

In animal fats, there is less uniformity in struc- 
tural pattern, but each species of animal fat tends 
to have its own regular structure pattern. Pig fat, 
for example, was found to be unique among all the 
fats studied so far, in that saturated fatty acids 
are chiefly in the 2 position instead of the 1 and 3 
positions. In contrast, beef, mutton, and human 
fat resemble plant fats in having the saturated acids 
in the 1 and 3 positions. Molecular studies of this 
kind have a basic relationship to the digestion of 
fats since evidence has been presented that the 
pancreatic enzyme also shows a characteristic struc- 
tural specificity by removing the fatty acids from 
the 1 and 3 positions almost entirely before the fatty 
acids in the 2 position are removed. 

The progress made in analyzing fats within the 
past two years is really fantastic. Only a few years 
ago, 100-gm. or even kilogram quantities were 
needed as a starting sample, and even then the 
analyses were generally far from complete or ac- 
curate. By using the new gas chromatography ap- 
paratus, accurate separations and measurement of 
fatty acids can now be made on samples less than 
1 mg. in weight (4, 5). 

Contrasts in the nutritional response of different 
fatty acids have come to light, also, with remark- 
able suddenness. For example, oleic and linoleic 
acids show variations in nutritive value, depending 
in part on a number of other dietary constituents 
and whether they are furnished as free acids, as 
simple esters of ethyl alcohol, or as esters of gly- 
cerol. 

Among the detailed studies of fatty acid require- 
ments in experimental animals, Aaes-Jorgensen and 
Holman have furnished evidence of the importance 
of fatty acid intake on the lipid content of the heart 
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tissue (6). Rats subjected to a deficiency of es- 
sential fatty acids showed a marked drop in the 
heart content of linoleic acid and tetraenoic acids. 
In contrast, there was a marked rise in the storage 
of a trienoic fatty acid which was isomeric with 
linolenic acid. The newly stored abnormal fatty 
acid is thought to be derived from oleic acid instead 
of from one of the essential fatty acids. The evidence 
of a gross abnormality in the fat content of the 
heart shows a trend of biochemical study that is 
almost certain to be highly significant. 

Steinberg et al. (7) have developed additional 
evidence that linolenic acid is rapidly and exten- 
sively oxidized to carbon dioxide in rats, in parallel 
with its serving as a source of carbon chain frag- 
ments to build new polyunsaturated fatty acids 
containing twenty or twenty-two carbon atoms. In 
doing so, however, the linolenic acid does not give 
rise to either linoleic or arachidonic acid as inter- 
mediates. Since these two acids are adequate and 
essential for cellular functions, the limitation in 
using linolenic acid furnishes a basis for excluding 
it from the list of ‘‘essential” fatty acids (8). 

There is general agreement that the C?° acid, 
arachidonic acid, is an essential constituent of body 
cells for their normal functioning and that this 
acid, which occurs only in small amounts in common 
food supplies, can be formed readily from linoleic 
acid, if there is an adequate intake of vitamin B, 
and other essential nutrients. 

CH,-(CH,) ,-CH=CH-(CH,) .-COOH 
oleic acid 
CH,-(CH,) ,-CH=CH-CH,-CH=CH-(CH,) ,-COOH 
linoleic acid 

CH,-CH,-CH=CH-CH,-CH=CH-CH,-CH=CH (CH,) ,-COOH 

linolenic acid 

CH, (CH,) ,-CH=CH-CH,-CH=CH-CH,-CH =CH-CH,-CH=CH- 

(CH,) ,-COOH 
arachidonic acid 

There has been much discussion of the possible 
limitation in the animal and human capacity to 
utilize the trans- or high-melting types of un- 
saturated fatty acids, but there is still reason to 
question whether this problem is of serious im- 
portance. Elaidic acid, the trans-isomer of oleic 
acid, and moderate amounts of other trans-isomers 
of the common fatty acids have been utilized readily 
as energy sources in most of the reported quantita- 
tive studies. The long-term feeding experiments of 
Alfin-Slater and others also continue to indicate that 
the trans-fatty acids in edible fats can be utilized 
readily, if the intake of other fatty acids and re- 
quired nutrients is reasonably well balanced (2). 
In this case, one should emphasize that avoiding an 
excess of caloric intake is an important aspect of a 
well balanced diet. 

A relatively new and in some respects a minor 
aspect of fat metabolism is, nevertheless, of intense 
current interest, namely, the effect that diet may 
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have on the deposition of gallstones. H. Dam et al 
(9), in studying this problem, have obtained clear 
evidence that dietary factors in hamsters and 
other experimental animals can play a completely 
dominant role in causing or preventing gallstones 
under experimental conditions. Bevans and Mos- 
bach (10) have made closely related observations 
in studies of rats, rabbits, and other experimental 
animals. For example, feeding 0.25 per cent of 
dihydrocholesterol to rabbits induced gallstones 
within one week’s time, and within a few weeks, 
massive deposition of gallstones was evident in 
100 per cent of the test groups, with none in the 
control or stock diet group. Of further interest was 
the fact that the gallstones contained practically 
no cholesterol or dihydrocholesterol but instead con- 
sisted almost entirely of bile salts (9-11). 


EPIDEMIOLOGIC STUDIES 


Progress reports have been released frcm several 
of the large scale testing programs dealing with 
the nutritional and epidemiologic aspects of heart 
disease and atherosclerosis. The Framingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, study is perhaps the most widely known 
of these investigations. The progress reports have 
clearly demonstrated the value of such large scale 
epidemiologic studies (12). 

Thus far, each of the different area studies has 
shown distinct variations in the quantitative range 
of the relationships between disease and the re- 
corded factors that have a bearing on the incidence 
of breaks in health. However, there has been 
reasonably good agreement that the genetic factor 
or familial trend is important; second, that a sus- 
tained high blood cholesterol concentration increases 
the risk of diseases related to atherosclerosis; and 
third, that the risk is further increased when there 
is a sustained high blood pressure or overweight. 
Most of the studies have also found a positive cor- 
relaticn with cigarette smoking. Thus far, however, 
there has not been sufficient correlation for any 
one factor to permit a satisfactory prognosis for 
individuals nor a firm basis for preventive measures, 
dietary or otherwise. Nevertheless, the record is 
increasingly impressive that many factors are at 
play and that the risks of breaks in health are 
markedly additive. When two or three trends are 
unfavorable (such as overweight and hypercholes- 
teremia), the prognosis for an individual becomes 
increasingly significant. 


AREAS NEEDING RESEARCH 


Among the dietary relationships that have been 
suggested by experimental data but for which there 
is still not sufficient quantitative evidence in human 
studies are the following: 

The intake and quality of protein 
The percentage of caloric intake as fat 
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The ratio among different fatty acids 

The intake of vitamin B, 

The relative balance in the intake of minerals 
with special attention to calcium, magne- 
sium, sodium, and potassium 

The intake of what might be considered inci- 
dental lipid materials, such as plant and ani- 
mal sterols 

Lipids that give rise to increased formation 
of sterols and hormones, e.g., mevalonic acid 
or squalene 


The effect of intestinal flora on lipid metabo- 
lism 
Physical work and recreation 

For example, the effects of dihydrocholesterol 
and the disturbances in bile acid metabolism ob- 
viously may have an important bearing on fat 
utilization and cholesterol excretion, but informa- 
tion in this area relative to public health is almost 
completely lacking. 

In the studies by Mosbach, for example, the mas- 
sive disturbances in bile acid metabolism induced 
by feeding dihydrocholesterol were accompanied by 
a lowering of the serum cholesterol. A change of 
that nature might be interpreted wrongly as favor- 
able. 

Another area of fat metabolism that appears to 
offer considerable promise is with respect to the 
labile non-esterified fatty acids in the blood stream 
and body tissues. Bierman et al. have pointed 
out the importance of this group of fatty acids in 
poorly controlled diabetes (13). 


Proteins and Amino Acids 


Pond et al. have reported on the amino acid ade- 
quacy of sorghum grain as a food that appears to 
offer a major source of protein as well as starch 
and other nutrients in the human food supply in 
addition to its expanding position among animal 
feed grains (14, 15). The rat tests with sorghum 
grain gave higher biologic values than one might 
expect in terms of the marginal content of several 
amino acids. Although the methionine and isoleucine 
values are marginal on a chemical basis, the results 
when fed indicated a favorable contribution of tryp- 
tophan, methionine, and isoleucine. An addition of 
0.5 per cent lysine and 0.2 per cent threonine per- 
mitted growth in weanling rats equivalent to a diet 
containing 11 per cent casein. There was no further 
gain by the addition of methionine, isoleucine, 
tryptophan, or valine. 

Hundley et al. have given valuable information 
on the protein value of rice in tests with young 
human adults, when served with a mixed diet in 
which rice was the chief source of protein. However, 
there was a considerable intake of fruit. Although 
there was evidence of a further advantage when 
threonine and lysine were given to the subjects, the 
effect was surprisingly slight (16). The response 
in one of the four subjects was distinctly negative, 
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and the average effect for the entire group was not 
appreciably better than when an equivalent amount 
of non-essential amino acids was fed as a source 
of nitrogen. These results like many others demon- 
strate the need for caution in estimating the nutri- 
tive value of amino acid supplements based on 
analytical data alone. Fruits, for example, although 
low in total protein content are often omitted in 
considering amino acid intake, when, as a matter 
of fact, they can furnish significant quantities of 
essential amino acids to supplement a diet in which 
a single food, such as rice, corn, or wheat, serves as 
the main source of protein and calories (17-19). 

Although extravagant claims for improvement in 
the growth of infants and in the health of adults 
are often reported on the basis of amino acid supple- 
ments (especially lysine), many of the recent highly 
publicized reports did not furnish acceptable evi- 
dence in support of the claims. There is a tendency 
to over-emphasize short-term tests with human 
subjects when a small amount of evidence appears 
to have favorable significance for a specific product, 
whereas more comprehensive studies might give a 
different result. Positive findings in such instances 
tend to become valuable for advertising purposes, 
while negative findings are often left unpublished 
and thus tend to be omitted from promotional litera- 
ture or scripts intended for sales promotion. How- 
ever, supplementation of specific cereal products 
under controlled conditions of feeding often gives 
clear evidence of the gains that can result from 
amino acid supplementation, as one would expect 
when there is a true first-limiting deficiency of a 
specific amino acid. 


Vitamins 


The long debated question of whether human 
tissues are subject to a definite requirement for 
pre-formed inositol, in the sense of a vitamin re- 
lationship, received substantial clarification during 
the past year. Eagle et al. have demonstrated (20) 
a requirement specifically for myo-inositol in eigh- 
teen different human tissue strains, and with living 
cell cultures obtained from several different body 
structures. In all cases, there was a clear-cut re- 
quirement for inositol to sustain survival, growth, 
or protein synthesis. The difficulty in demonstrating 
a human requirement in straight-forward feeding 
tests apparently has resulted from an appreciable 
degree of synthesis in the intestinal tract by the 
microflora characteristically present. 

A new approach to appraising the importance 
of vitamin B, in human nutrition was furnished by 
Bessey et al. in relation to the convulsion phenome- 
non which caused considerable excitement a few 
years ago as a result of B, deficiencies identified as 
a result of over-processing infant foods (promptly 
corrected). Although there appears to be little risk 
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of further deficiencies occurring in products avail- 
able to the public, one aspect of the study deserves 
special mention (21, 22). In some of the children 
a condition that may have been of a genetic nature 
was discovered as a result of finding that in most of 
the children the intake cf vitamin B,, necessary to 
prevent convulsion was in the approximate range 
where the body reached a capacity to metabolize 
tryptophan in a normal fashion. However, in some 
of the children who responded normally in trypto- 
phan load tests (for xanthurenic acid excretion), 
protection against convulsion seizure required an 
intake ten to twenty times greater than the require- 
ment for tryptophan utilization. If this phenomenon 
proves to be genetic in its etiology, it would add 
another important example to the steadily growing 
list of conditions in small children that are re- 
sponsive to dietary control if identified early enough 
to prevent irreversible injury to the central nervous 
system and other body tissues. There has been 
remarkable progress in recent years in identifying 
peculiar failures to metabolize normally such com- 
mon nutrients as milk sugar, glucose, proteins in 
wheat and rye, several specific amino acids, or the 
more general failure of enzyme-forming tissues, 
as in cystic fibrosis. 

I think it is well to emphasize that the discovery 
and management of metabolically abnormal indi- 
viduals should be recognized in educational efforts 
among parents as well as physicians and other pro- 
fessional groups. However, these instances do not 
furnish a reasonable basis for advocating extremes 
in the dietary practices of the general public. There 
is a tendency to do just that, in promoting specialty 
products cn the basis of abnormal individuals. It is a 
typical part of the technique of faddists and door-to- 
door salesmen. The so-called safety factor is some- 
times based on such confusion, also. 

Further evidence that ascorbic acid and anti- 
biotics exert their sparing action on the pantothenic 
acid requirement has been reported by Barboriak 
and Krehl (23). Daft and his associates have pub- 
lished (24) an excellent series of reports showing 
that intakes of ascorbic acid in the range of 2 per 
cent of the diet can exert a marked sparing action 
on certain members of the B-complex in experi- 
mental animals. Barboriak and Krehl observed that 
ascorbic acid and the antibiotic, hygromycin, exerted 
about the same degree of protection against pan- 
tothenic acid deficiency in rats, but when the sulfa 
drug, sulfathiazole, was given in parallel with the 
vitamin, the sparing action on the pantothenic acid 
requirement was no longer exerted. Apparently the 
micro-organisms furnishing the body with pan- 
tothenic acid were inhibited by the sulfa drug but 
had been enabled to maintain a dominant position 
as a result of feeding either large quantities of 
ascorbic acid or this particular antibiotic. 
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Mineral Metabolism 


Rapid progress has been made in clarifying the 
many interrelationships between selenium and 
vitamin E. Three major laboratory groups studying 
the problem |Schwarz et al. in the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (25, 26); Scott and associates at 
Cornell University (27); and Stockstad et al. at 
Lederle Laboratcries (28) | are in general agreement 
concerning the partial overlapping in function be- 
tween selenium and vitamin E. It is not complete 
in the sense that either nutrient can completely 
spare a basic requirement for the other. Neverthe- 
less, the overlapping between these two nutrients 
has been surprisingly great, There is agreement 
also that an additional nutrient (presumably in 
the classificaticn of a vitamin) remains to be identi- 
fied in the focd sources used in the investigations 
leading to the identification of selenium as an essen- 
tial nutrient. 

There is general agreement that selenium is 
essential for growth in rats and chicks, as well as 
in the prevention of exudative diathesis. A rela- 
tively new finding adds to the significance of 
selenium, in that it is also necessary for mainten- 
ance of normal serum albumin, at least in chicks. 

With respect to muscular dystrophy, selenium is 
regarded by Nesheim and Scott (27) as partially 
effective in the protection of chicks fed diets low 
in methionine and vitamin E, but is not fully pro- 
tective without vitamin E. The quantitative require- 
ment for selenium in chicks is in the range of 0.14 
p.p.m. to provide complete protection against exuda- 
tive diathesis in the absence of vitamin E, and 0.10 
p.p.m. will permit maximum growth in chicks when 
vitamin E is supplied. Apparently, selenium will 
not fully protect chicks from encephalomalacia 
unless there is also an intake of vitamin E. For 
prevention of liver necrosis in vitamin E-deficient 
rats, however, 0.04 p.p.m. selenium alone appears 
to be adequate. 


Although the intake of fluoride continues to be 
free from evidence of risks to public health within 
the range furnished in public water supplies for the 
prevention of tooth decay (1 p.p.m.), it is interest- 
ing to have the report by Maurer and Day (29) 
based on three generations of rats which continu- 
ously drank water containing 2 p.p.m. fluoride. The 
rats showed no significant storage of fluoride in 
their tissues, nor was there any gross or micro- 
scopic evidence of tissue injury. I disagree, how- 
ever, with their conclusion that fluoride does not 
need to be regarded as a nutrient essential for 
normal human health. A recent paper ‘by McClure 
(30) reported that wheat cereal diets, when fed to 
rats, resulted in a high incidence of tooth decay, 
but when there were supplements of milk ash, lysine, 
or calcium carbonate plus sodium acid phosphate, the 
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incidence of dental caries was greatly lowered. 
Apparently the lessened incidence of dental caries 
was not accompanied by a measurable change in the 
calcium and phosphate content of either dentin or 
enamel. There was no evidence to indicate whether 
the factors involved were of a local or systemic 
nature. 

Further evidence on the importance of mineral 
balances that are normally given little considera- 
tion in human dietaries was furnished by O’Dell 
et al. in long-term studies with guinea pigs (31). 
Their report demonstrates the importance of a 
reasonable balance in the intake of calcium, mag- 
nesium, phosphate, potassium, and sodium. For 
example, raising the phosphate intake from 0.4 to 
1.8 per cent caused a drop in the calcium and mag- 
nesium absorption to approximately half the former 
values (calcium, 70 to 37 per cent; magnesium 84 
to 46 per cent). There was also a decrease in the 
potassium absorption, although this disturbance 
was not quite so great. The guinea pig has a higher 
absorptive capacity for calcium than most experi- 
mental animals, but there is no reason to think 
that the basic principles involved are not indicative 
of what one might find in other animals and in 
human nutrition. The magnesium deficiency, ag- 
gravated by a high intake of phosphate, resulted in 
excessive and pathologic calcium deposition, espe- 
cially in the soft tissues. 


Carbohydrates 


The tendency to regard current nutrition research 
as giving too little attention to carbohydrate func- 
tions is perhaps more imaginary than real in long- 
term perspective. The present urge to define more 
adequately the optimum caloric and (specific) amino 
acid contributions and the even greater emphasis 
on establishing the optimum caloric and (specific) 
fatty acid content of foodstuffs will in time give 
a more certain basis for evaluating the optimum 
intake of specific and total carbohydrates. 

Among the current active areas of research on 
the role of carbohydrates in nutrition, one should 
note the prevailing interest in establishing the 
degree to which glucose and other carbohydrates 
are channeled through the pentose metabolic path- 
ways instead of going almost entirely through the 
older and classical triose channel subsequent to 
glycolosis. Cahill et al. (32), Fischer (33), and 
others have been very active in identifying the 
prominent role that pentoses and other intermediates 
have in the animal and human utilization of glucose 
and related fragments, extending many of the 
earlier studies which were confined almost entirely 
to microorganisms and plants. 

The role of insulin in human subjects is already 
cogently tied in with this relatively new area of 
carbohydrate research, in which the 5 and 7 carbon 
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sugars play a prominent role. These new pathways 
are gradually demonstrating a sound basis for 
appraisal of the importance of carbohydrates in 
maintaining an optimal balance in human nutrition. 


Special Publications 


In the September, 1958, issue of Today’s Health, 
published by the American Medical Association, 
there is an excellent article by Bell on food faddism 
and related charlatan activities by irresponsible in- 
dividuals who present to the public distorted or 
fallacious information that creates both confusion 
and a hazard to public health, in addition to ac- 
complishing the primary purpose of obtaining 
money from the general public without giving 
value received (34). 

A paper by Olson also presents a good discussion 
of how and why food faddism persists (35). 

An excellent report in March, 1958, by the Na- 
tional Research Council’s Committee on Cereals 
reviews the history and accomplishments to date in 
the general field of cereal enrichment (36). 

Another valuable publication from the National 
Research Council in 1958 is its Publication No. 575, 
The Role of Dietary Fat in Human Health (2). 
This report gives perhaps the best critical ap- 
praisal and bibliography of the evidence now avail- 
able in this field of great interest and importance. 
Unfortunately, sufficient progress has not yet been 
made to provide adequate counseling of the public 
nor sufficient guidance for educators and physicians. 
A small leaflet has been prepared, also, to supple- 
ment the more detailed bulletin. 

Another important publication from the National 
Research Council in 1958 that should be on the 
desk of every professional person interested in 
nutrition, is the 1958 revision of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances. The changes in the 1958 re- 
vision are not radical, but both the data given and 
the discussions in the text are important with 
reference to feeding practices (37). 
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How Does a Queen Eat? 

The first concern of Queen Elizabeth’s medical staff is her diet, according to 
Modern Maturity, a new magazine published for retirees. Because the feminine 
members of the royal family tend to put on weight, the Palace table no longer 
groans with food, as in the time of Queen Victoria. She often ate twelve-course 
dinners teaming with calories. In contrast, Elizabeth’s meals are sparse. 

Except for special occasions, only three simple courses are served, and a number 
of foods are forbidden: candy, cakes, pastries, all types of fried foods, liquor, and 
salt. Her toast is unbuttered, and she uses artificial sweeteners for her tea and 
coffee. Ice cream, which the Queen relishes, is reserved for royal birthday 


celebrations. 
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PATIENTS WITH high serum cholesterol are fre- 
quently advised to lose weight. Methods of achiev- 
ing this end are legion. Popular magazines furnish 
at least one “magic plan” per month. Half a pound 
of cottage cheese or steak per meal; a corn oil 
formula diet containing 80 per cent fat; a diet of 
skim milk, bananas, and “rabbit food’; and “eat 
only the foods you like best but keep the size of the 
serving small” are but a few examples of diverse 
prescriptions. Many of these methods result in the 
desired weight loss, and a few result in reductions 
in circulating cholesterol. What else they may 
accomplish is less certain. 

There have been comparatively few measure- 
ments of the effect of reduced caloric intake on 
synthesis of cholesterol and its storage in tissue. 
The evidence that scantily fed populations have a 
low incidence of atherosclerosis is statistical and 
open to the criticism that the methods used for 
gathering the data do not exclude or, in many cases, 
even recognize variables other than caloric intake. 

For obvious reasons, studies involving tissue 
analyses cannot be made with human subjects. In 
spite of the probability of species differences, there- 
fore, comparisons of circulating and tissue choles- 
terol content must be made with laboratory animals. 
We have worked with rats because of convenience, 
but we recognize that their low incidenee of lesions 
associated with pathologic deposition of cholesterol 
makes it likely that they have a well developed 
mechanism for handling cholesterol. 

Years ago, in this laboratory, while we were 
studying the effect of vitamin A deficiency on liver 
cholesterol storage, we were surprised at the high 
liver cholesterol values of the animals pair-fed to 
vitamin A-deficient rats (1). Recently, we made a 
study of fat and cholesterol synthesis in biotin- 


‘Supported in part by funds appropriated under the 


Research and Marketing Act of 1946 as part of Western 
Regional Experiment Station Project W-44. Received 
for publication June 10, 1958. 

‘With the assistance of Eleanor Knapp and Hazel 
Gaffey. 


deficient and pair-weighed rats given acetate- 
2-C14. We found that the radioactive label was 
present in the liver fat and cholesterol of the pair- 
weighed animals in much greater proportion than 
in the livers of the ad libitum-fed controls or of the 
deficient animals. Since acetate is to be regarded 
as a two-carbon fragment used in the normal course 
of synthesis of both fat and carbohydrate, the data 
may be interpreted to mean that normal rats, food 
intake of which was restricted, tended to synthesize 
fat and cholesterol preferentially (2). Therefore, 
investigation of the liver and serum cholesterols 
of animals subjected to various programs of restric- 
tion of food intake seemed in order. Several studies 
have been made, the first of which is reported below. 
Because of the age of the animals, the data from 
this experiment are to be interpreted in the light 
of their bearing on reducing programs for teen- 
agers rather than in relation to those for middle age. 


Procedure 

The rats used for this study were young animals at 
about the stage of growth which (as indicated by 
previous work) showed the greatest effect of dietary 
protein on liver cholesterol storage (3). Males 
averaged 253 gm. and females, 201 gm. at the 
beginning of the period of limitation of food intake. 
All had been fed adequate synthetic diets containing 
15 per cent high-grade protein, since weaning. Half 
had been given cholesterol, and half fed diets with- 
out it. Food intakes and body weights had been 
recorded. 

Two experiments are reported. In the first (Table 
1), rats were kept on the 15 per cent protein diets, 
with and without cholesterol, respectively, during 
the period of restriction of food intake. In the 
second, or “high protein” study (Table 2), a trans- 
fer to a 30 per cent protein diet was made when 
restriction of food intake was started." In all cases, 


‘The basal diets used contained: 10 per cent albumin, 
5 per cent vitamin-free casein, 13.5 per cent cottonseed 
oil, 4 per cent U.S.P. salts, 1 per cent vitamin B com- 
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TABLE 1 Liver and serum lipids of animals kept on 15 per cent protein diet (means and standard errors) 
cilia NUMBER Weight LiveR —_______LIVER LtPIDs —__UIVER CHOLESTEROL SERUM 
REGIMEN ANIMALS GAIN WEIGHT Moist Actual Moist Actual TEROL 
weight weight weight weight 
Diets without Cholesterol 
gm. gm. oj mg. / liver A mg./liver mg. /100 ml. 
Males 
Pre-diet controls 6 1.5 4.2 670+ 67 0.29+0.01 33.542.8 70+ 5 
Fed-ad libitum 8 71 13.3 7.8 1140 +324 0.32+0.04 15.0+1.0 664 6 
Restricted 9 11 9.0 6.3 579+ 95 0.34+0.03 30.44+4.2 58+ 5 
Females 
Pre-diet controls 6 7.9 2 3344 42 0.24+0.02 18.9+1.9 79+10 
Fed ad libitum Ss t] 8.4 1.0 329+ 26 0 .22+0.01 19.1+40.7 SO+ 4 
Restricted 9 5 6.4 +. 1 261+ 21 0.24+0.01 15.1+1.0 as 4 


Males 
Pre-diet controls 6 14.9 27 
Fed ad libitum 9 75 17.4 25 
Restricted 9 Ss 13.3 21 
Females 
Pre-diet controls 6 9.0 24. 
Fed ad libitum S 34 8.6 16 
Restricted a : 


rats fed the diets with cholesterol during the period 
of restriction were also given cholesterol during the 
period between weaning and attainment of starting 
weight. Five male and five female “pre-diet” con- 
trol animals from each group were sacrificed at 
the time food restriction was begun. After that, each 
“restricted” rat was given, each day, approximately 
three-quarters of the amount of food consumed by 
his ad libitum control on the previous day. Since 
this was a very moderate rate of restriction, a few 
of the restricted rats did not eat all the food offered. 

Food intakes and weight gains or losses were 
recorded. At the end of three weeks, both ad libitum- 
fed and “restricted” animals were sacrificed. Pro- 
cedures at autopsy and methods of analysis of serum 
and liver lipids were the standard ones described 
previously (4). 


Results and Discussion 
15 PER CENT PROTEIN DIETS 


Diets without Cholesterol. Consideration of the 
age of the animals is essential to interpretation of 
the data. The rats for which data are given in Table 


plex mixed in sucrose, 1 per cent fat-soluble vitamin 
complex in cottonseed oil, 1 per cent cholesterol (when 
fed), and sucrose to 100 per cent. The “high protein” 
diet had an extra 15 per cent albumin substituted for 
an equivalent amount of sucrose. Diets were conse- 
quently isocaloric. The vitamin B mixture supplied, in 
milligrams per kilogram of diet: thiamine, 4; riboflavin, 
4; pyridoxine, 2; calcium pantothenate, 10; folacin, 2; 
biotin, 1.5; para-aminobenzoic acid, 10; niacin, 10; 
ascorbic acid, 100; inositol, 500; and choline, 750. The 
“A” mix furnished, per kilogram of diet: 1500 U.S.P. 
units A (as alcohol); 1000 U.S.P. units, D; 5 mg., 
menadione; and 100 mg. mixed tocopherols. 









Diets with Cholesterol 








4187+440 2.60+0.2 388+ 22 47+ 4 
4450 +475 4.20+0.2 753 +100 752+ 8 
2786 +439 3.50+0.3 1468+ 69 764138 
2200 +167 3.30+0.6 291+ 49 738+11 
1396 +156 3.30+0.4 280+ 27 125+23 
912+ 84 3.00+0.2 223+ 18 95+ 9 








1 were largely from second litters and had attained 
the desired weights at thirty-six to thirty-nine days 
after weaning. Littermates of each sex had been 
distributed as evenly as possible between the ad 
libitum and restricted groups. During the period of 
restriction, males did not actually lose weight, but 
their rate of gain was sharply restricted. Females 
lost slightly. At the beginning of the period of 
dietary restriction, there had been a quite consider- 
able accumulation of liver fat and cholesterol. Males 
fed ad libitum without cholesterol continued the 
accumulation to about the extent to be expected 
of animals on a diet furnishing a minimum per- 
centage of protein for good growth. The smaller 
total amounts of liver fat and cholesterol stored 
by the restricted animals reflect, primarily, smaller 
liver sizes rather than lower percentages of lipid 
stored. The males on restricted diets had higher 
percentages but lower amounts of liver lipid, than 
did the young controls killed at the beginning of the 
experiment. This might be expected from the in- 
creased rate of synthesis of liver fat and cholesterol 
observed in rats on restricted food intake (2). The 
lowering of the amounts of liver cholesterol accom- 
plished by restriction of food intake approached 
significance, although percentage differences were 
quite small. 

Diets with Cholesterol. The cholesterol-fed 
animals continued on 15 per cent protein showed 
essentially the same degree of reduction of liver 
lipids and liver cholesterol with dietary restriction 
as did their littermates on the low-cholesterol diets. 
Actual figures were high as a result of the choles- 
terol feeding. Also, variations within groups were 
larger. Consequently, while all medians, means, and 
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TABLE 2 Liver and serum lipids of animals fed 30 per cent protein (means and standard errors) 


: WEIGHT LIVER LIPIDS LIVER CHOLESTEROL 
Ne GN LIVER 


OR WEIGHT _ Moist Actual Moist Actual 
ANIMALS LOSS weight weight weight weight 


Diets without Cholesterol 


DIETARY 
REGIMEN 


% 

Males 

Pre-diet controls 

Ked ad libitum 

Restricted 
Females 

Pre-diet controls d ; 

Fed ad libitum - 6 Ss: 

Restricted ‘ - § Ril 3.9 


Diets with Cholesterol 


Males 
Pre-diet controls § 29.9 
Fed ad libitum +! 3.4 18.5 
Restricted ( - af 17.6 
Females 
Pre-diet controls : Sj 18:3 
Fed ad libitum §.3 13.6 
Restricted 8 ( A 14.1 


modes indicated that dietary restriction resulted 
in a decrease of quantity as well as of percentage of 
liver lipid and cholesterol, few of the differences 
were statistically significant. 

Mean serum cholesterols were slightly lower for 
all of the restricted groups of rats fed 15 per cent 
protein than for their ad libitum controls, with one 
exception—the cholesterol-fed males. None of the 
differences was statistically significant. 


30 PER CENT PROTEIN DIET 


To determine whether the effect on liver size 
of the limited supply of protein might have been 
indirectly responsible for the decrease in liver lipids 
in the rats on limited food intake, an experiment 
was undertaken in which the protein in the diet 
was increased from 15 to 30 per cent when restric- 
tion of food intake was initiated. Possibly because 
of season of the year and because they came from 
first litters, animals in this study were approxi- 
mately ten days older when they reached their start- 
ing weights than the rats in the first experiment. 
The pre-diet controls are therefore not strictly 
comparable. The lower percentage values for liver 
lipids in the older animals have been reported 
previously (3). 

Rats fed ad libitum with no cholesterol showed 
the drop in liver lipids that was to be expected with 
the increase in dietary protein. There was little 
change in liver size. Liver cholesterol concentration 
showed a small decrease in males and an increase 
in females. Neither was statistically significant. The 
groups fed cholesterol with the 30 per cent protein 
diet did have smaller livers than those fed 15 per 
cent. Weights were not very different in the ad 


mg. /liver mg. /liver ./100 ml. 
678+ 35 .30 +0 .04 39+ 2 60 
442+ 34 .27+0.03 29+ 3 


138+ 35 .29+0 .04 26+ 3 


322+ 31 .26+0 .03 19+ § 
275+ 14 .31+0.04 23+ : 
276+ 60 .29+0.05 19+ + 





2617 +538 3.80+0. 
2496 +315 4.00+0.6 
1841 +204 3.70+0.: 


323 +56 45.5+1.4 
539 +76 8$2.0+4.0 
387 +56 96 .0+5.0 


1667 +278 3.90+0 .% 
1137+101 4.30+0.7 
1060 +115 4.40 


348 +16 108 .0+19 
357 +66 169.0+ 1 
327 +42 181.0+17 
libitum and the restricted groups. Decreases in 
mean liver lipid and liver cholesterol in the re- 
stricted as compared with the ad libitum males were 
moderate. Corresponding decreases in females were 
slight. Again variations within groups were high. 

Serum cholesterol variations were insignificant 
in the animals fed no cholesterol. The animals fed 
cholesterol showed increases in serum cholesterol 
with dietary restriction. All serums from choles- 
terol-fed rats were taken after an overnight fast, 
hence did not reflect absorption. The higher figures 
for females came within the ranges noted previously 
in animals fed 30 per cent protein. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the protein in the diet, rather than 
the restricted food intake, was the determining 
factor in maintaining the high level of circulating 
cholesterol. It is at least interesting that females 
showed a greater response to increases in protein 
than did males. 

The findings are consistent with the concept that 
high serum cholesterol stands for facility of trans- 
port and perhaps for ease of metabolism. Young 
women with a low incidence of atherosclerosis and 
coronary disease tend to have higher serum choles- 
terols than do men of the same age. The latter have 
much greater tendency toward atherosclerosis. Also, 
estrogenic hormone increases the level of circulating 
cholesterol in cholesterol-fed animals. 

The data as a whole indicate the importance of 
the qualitative composition of the diet used for any 
weight control program to be carried out during a 
period when growth is normally taking place. Pre- 
vention of the accumulation of excess fat is to be 
desired. However, limitation of the nutrients essen- 
tial for normal development of functioning tissue 
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may result from indiscriminate restriction of food 
intake. The ad libitum-fed rats on 15 per cent pro- 
tein ate more and gained more weight than those 
fed 30 per cent. Both groups were apparently 
healthy. The 15 per cent protein diet supplied at 
least minimal requirements of essential amino acids. 
Nevertheless, the tissue data suggest that the rats 
fed the lower level of protein may have eaten a 
greater total amount of food in order to get enough 
of some critical nutrient. In so doing, they would 
seem to have lost some of their facility for mobiliza- 
tion of fat and cholesterol. 


Summary 


Two “reducing” experiments with adolescent rats 
are reported. All were fed adequate synthetic diets 
containing 15 per cent protein, from weaning until 
males reached 250 gm. and females, 200 gm. Half 
of each group received cholesterol, and half, no 
cholesterol. Pre-diet controls were sacrificed, and 
the remaining animals were divided into ad libitum 
and restricted groups. The latter were limited to 
three-quarters of the food intake of the former. 

In the first experiment, the 15 per cent protein 
diets were fed during the three-week period of 
restriction of food intake; in the second, the animals 
were changed to a 30 per cent protein diet at the 
beginning of the period of restriction. 
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striction. When the animals were kept on 15 per cent 
protein, diminutions in liver fat and cholesterol in 
the males on limited food intake were propor- 
tionately somewhat in excess of the diminution in 
liver size. In females, the effect was primarily one 
of reduction in liver size. In the groups changed to 
30 per cent protein at the start of limitation of food 
intake, there was little effect which could not be 
attributed to the change in the protein content of 
the diet, and proportionate changes in liver size 
exceeded those in liver lipids. Fasting serum choles- 
terols were highest in the females that had been fed 
the high-protein diet, especially those in which 
food intake was restricted. 
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The Terms “Dietitian” and ‘Nutritionist’ 


There is no legislation concerning the use of the words “dietitian” and “nutri- 
tionist.” Although more than 460 accredited colleges and universities offer majors 
in home economics, no institution confers the title of “dietitian” or “nutritionist.” 
The academic requirements and experience, as established by The American 
Dietetic Association, are recognized by the allied medical professions as being 
representative of an individual having met the requirements of a professionally 
qualified dietitian. 

The American Dietetic Association accepts the definitions of “dietitian” and 
“nutritionist,” as published in the second edition of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Supplement I (Washington, D.C.: Bureau Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1955) : 


Dietitian—applies principles of nutrition to feeding of individuals and groups; 
plans menus and special diets to provide food energy and nutrients. Supervises 
preparation and serving of meals. Maintains food cost controls. Instructs in- 
dividuals and groups in the principles of nutrition as applied to the selection 
of foods and prepares educational materials on nutritional value of foods and 
methods of preparation. Purchases food, equipment, and supplies; inspects 
work areas and storage facilities for sanitation conditions. 

Nutritionist I]—applies science of nutrition to promotion of health and control 
of disease. Instructs auxiliary medical personnel and other allied professional 
workers on foods and science of nutrition. Advises public and private health 
agencies on nutrition phases of their program, engaging in such activities as 
in-service training and clinic and community services. Participates in surveys 
concerning nutrition, gathering such information as food case histories. 


It is suggested that if the words “dietitian” and “nutritionist” are used in 
advertising, such use shall be consistent with the above definitions and professional 
practices. The above should be observed until such time as these two words are 
otherwise defined by legislation or by a judicial or official quasi-judicial agency. 





Cooking with Fats High 
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CURRENT INTEREST in essential polyunsaturated fatty 
acids in the diet has raised the question of the use 
of oils, an excellent source of these essential fatty 
acids, in standard recipes. Corn oil, cottonseed oil, 
and peanut oil are available in most markets and are 
used quite extensively in the preparation of certain 
foods. Olive oil, sesame seed, and other seed oils have 
a somewhat less important place in food preparation 
in this country. 

Recipes in general use today have been developed, 
for the most part, to use either a liquid or a solid 
fat. The substitution of one for the other often in- 
volves a difference in the proportions, in the method 
of combining the ingredients, or in the character- 
istics of the finished product. This is well illustrated 
by the development of the formula for the chiffon- 
type cake in which oil is used. The method of com- 
bining the ingredients and the characteristics of the 
finished product differ considerably from that of the 
many cakes made with a solid fat. Likewise, pastry 
made with oil may be equally acceptable but differs 
in method of making and general characteristics 
from that made with a solid fat. 

On the other hand, many sauces may be almost 
identical as far as method of mixing and physical 
characteristics are concerned, whether made with 
oil or a solid fat. Ability to detect difference in 
flavor will depend largely on seasonings used and 
on the individual. Also, quick breads, such as muffins, 
griddle cakes, and waffles in which a liquid fat is 
used, may be equally good made with an oil or melted 
shortening. Salad dressings, such as French and 
mayonnaise, regularly make use of an oil. 

Certain oils, i.e., corn, cottonseed, and peanut, 
have high smoking points and in many respects are 
excellent frying media. An objectionable feature in 
the use of oils for deep-fat frying is the excessive 
formation of gummy products as compared with 
many fats processed especially for this purpose. 

In an attempt to meet some of the limitations en- 
countered in the use of oil and still retain a relative- 


‘Received for publication July 11, 1958. 


ly high content of unsaturated fatty acids, a mar- 
garine has been prepared from non-hydrogenated 
corn oil and hardened coconut oil. The acceptability 
of this product as a table fat would seem to be 
purely a personal matter, since the fat may or may 
not be acceptable to a given individual. 

Recognizing the fact that many recipes call for 
solid fats and that alterations are necessary if a 
liquid fat or oil is used, interest was aroused at 
Purdue University as to the acceptability of this 
corn oil margarine in products in which a solid fat 
is commonly used.* Two students’ worked on this 
problem and prepared a number of products using 
recipes from accepted cook books which called for 
solid fats—butter, margarine, lard, or shortening. 

In the first work, a student in the course in Ad- 
vanced Experimental Cookery compared the corn 
oil margarine with a typical margarine for sautée- 
ing and in white sauce, plain butter cakes, pastry, 
refrigerator cookies, cream puffs, biscuits, and nut 
bread. The products were scored by three members 
of the class. It was concluded that both fats made 
acceptable products with the formulas used. The 
student who did the work reported that in all batters 
and doughs, the corn oil margarine blended easily 
with the other ingredients and the doughs were 
easily handled. It was also observed that extreme 
care was needed to prevent overheating when the 
corn oil margarine was used for sautéeing. 

In a follow-up study, all products were made at 
least three times and were scored by six judges, four 
faculty members and two students. 


Pastry 


Again, in every product tried, the corn oil margarine 
was satisfactory. In pastry, when an equal weight 

“Appreciation is expressed to Pitman-Moore Company, 
Indianapolis, for furnishing Emdee Margarine, a 
product in which 80 per cent of the fat consists of non- 
hydrogenated corn oil. 

‘Work done by Marcile Allen under the direction of 
Grace Bennett, Ph.D., and by Julia Keller Frohreich 
under the supervision of the author. 
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TABLE 1 
KIND 
OF 
FAT 


AMOUNT | 

OF — 

FATt Flakiness 
qm. 
Hydrogenated fat 66 
Corn oil margarine 66 
Corn oil margarine 73 
Corn oil margarine 80 
Corn oil margarine 90 


*Average of three trials and six judges. 
+66 gm. represents 14 ¢. fat to 1 ¢. flour. 


of the corn oil margarine was compared with a hy- 
drogenated shortening, the margarine pastry was 
scored higher in flakiness, tenderness, flavor, and 
appearance. Increasing the margarine resulted in 
an increase in score until an excess was added 
(Table 1). It is possible an increase in hydrogenated 
fat also would have been satisfactory. 

Tenderness was tested on the Bailey Shortometer. 
The results, with one exception, indicated the corn 
oil margarine gave as short a product as the hydro- 
genated fat. It is believed the one exception may 
have been due to failure to roll this dough as thin 
as the others. This is borne out by the fact that 
fewer wafers were obtained from this lot of dough. 


Cream Puffs 


Cream puffs made with an equal weight of a hydro- 
genated shortening, a regular margarine, and the 
corn oil margarine were compared. The results are 
given in Table 2. 

Cream puffs made with the corn oil margarine 
did not score as high as those made with the other 
two fats but they were highly acceptable. The chief 
comment regarding the cream puffs made with the 
corn oil margarine was that they had more “webs,” 
that is the centers were not as hollow as those made 
with other fats. Interestingly enough, in the first 
short study cream puffs were definitely preferred 
when made with the corn oil margarine. 


Other Products 


Cakes were made by two methods using the three 
fats mentioned above. In one method, the ingredients 
were all brought to room temperature and weighed 
amounts were placed in a bowl and beaten for a 
given period of time. In every instance, the cake 
made with the corn oil margarine scored higher 
than those made with the other fats. The average 


TABLE 2 


KIND 
OF 
FAT Volume 
Hydrogenated fat 1.6 
Regular margarine 1.9 
Corn oil margarine 4. 
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Texture 


3.8 
3.8 
3.6 


*Highest possible score for individual characteristics, 5.0. 
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Palatability scores* of pastry made with two different fats 


~ PALATABILITY SCORES 





Appearance 


Flavor 


Tenderness 


Highest possible score for individual characteristics, 5.0. 


total scores were: for hydrogenated shortening 
18.5; for a regular margarine, 15.0; and for the 
corn oil margarine, 21.4. A second method was used 
—the so-called one-bowl method in which the fat, 
flour, sugar, baking powder, and salt were mixed 
first; then one-half the milk, the egg, and vanilla 
were added and mixed; and finally, the remainder 
of the milk was added and mixed. Cakes made with 
hydrogenated shortening and with corn oil mar- 
garine were similar. The average scores for the 
three fats were 18.3, 13.7, and 19.1, respectively, 
for hydrogenated fat, a regular margarine, and corn 
oil margarine. 

The same fats were used in a typical spritz cookie 
recipe. It was necessary to add 1 tsp. water to the 
dough containing the hydrogenated shortening to 
make the dough stick together so it could be formed 
with the cookie press. The cookies made with the 
two margarines were similar. Those made with the 
hydrogenated shortening were usually scored higher 
on tenderness but lower on appearance and flavor. 
These cookies lacked the rich golden color of the 
margarine cookies. 

As a final test, panned cabbage was cooked using 
the two margarines and creamery butter. Again, 
the results are based on three trials and the opinions 
of six judges, giving eighteen judgments in all. It 
might be assumed that only the flavor would be af- 
fected by the fat. The flavor scores were 4.1 for but- 
ter, 4.3 for the typical margarine, and 4.4 for the 
corn oil margarine. Total scores which included 
flavor, texture, and appearance likewise were close, 
being 12.6, 13.3, and 12.8, respectively. 


Conclusions 


Interest in this problem is due to current em- 
phasis on the use of fats high in polyunsaturated 
fatty acids and on the fact that a large proportion 


Palatability scores for cream puffs made with three kinds of fat 


PALATABILITY SCORES* 
Flavor Appearance. 

3 

4 ; 


1. 
- 
3.9 : 


4 
3 
>) 
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of the recipes in use today have been standardized 
to use either a liquid or a solid fat. It would seem 
that oil could be used satisfactorily in any recipe 
calling for a liquid fat or for frying. On the other 
hand, there is every indication that corn oil mar- 
garine can be used satisfactorily in a wide variety 
of recipes in which a solid fat is specified. Doughs 
containing this fat are easily handled, and batters 
often appear more homogeneous. It is probable that 
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the corn oil margarine has its greatest advantage in 
batters mixed by “‘quick”’ methods, although pastry 
made with this fat scored consistently higher than 
that made with a hydrogenated shortening. As to 
flavor, the acceptability seems to depend somewhat 
on the individual. At least one judge repeatedly re- 
marked that products made with corn oil margarine 
tasted or felt “oily,’”’ whereas others consistently 
found these products highly acceptable. 


Palatable Ways to Combine Oil with Egg-Milk Mixtures 


For research purposes or clinical observations, beverages or custards incorporat- 


ing an appreciable amount of oil may be used. Specific balance of polyunsaturated 
and saturated fatty acids as desired may be obtained with such beverages or 
custards by varying the oil source. A formula for such an oil-egg-milk mixture 


is given below. 


Oil-Egg-Milk Mixture 

PROCEDURE 

beat until very light 

beat into the egg 

dissolve in 2 c. water (or only 1 ¢. if double 
strength milk is desired+) and beat into the 
egg-oil mixture 


INGREDIENTS 
Egg 
Oil 
Instant nonfat dry milk 


AMOUNT 

1 

%c. (2 02.) 
24 ec. (1.6 0z.) 


Flavoringt 


%)-1 tsp. 


Note: sugar may be added if desired. 


add 


to above mixture 


+The double strength mixture should be used for custard, which may be baked, 


cooked in a double boiler, or frozen. 


{Vanilla, almond, peppermint extract, or other flavoring extract may be used. Instant 
coffee (%4 tsp.), cinnamon, nutmeg, or other spice may provide variations. 


INGREDIENTS WEIGHT CALORIES 


gm. 
50 

60 
45 


Sl 
540 
162 


Neg 
Oil 
Instant nonfat dry milk 


Total 783 


PROTEIN 


gm. 
6.4 


Composition of Oil-Egg-Milk Mixture 


FATTY ACIDS 
CARBO 
HYDRATE Satu- 


rated 


Polyun- 
saturated 


gm. 
0.4 


gm. 
Ss 


gm. 
1.48 


* 


gm. 
1.64 


* 


0.21 


oD. 
60 
0.5 


66.3 


*See composition for oil(s) to obtain desired balance of fatty acids. 
Contributed by M. Bertha Brandt, Research Assistant, The Chicago Lying-In 
University of Chicago Clinics. 


Hospital, 
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FEW DATA are to be found in the literature which 
compare the calculated and analyzed figures for 
various nutrients in specific diets. Because of the 
current interest in the fat and sodium contents of 
diets, we have made some analyses for the guidance 
of local dietitians, nutritionists, and others inter- 
ested in this problem. 

Oriental style dishes are especially difficult to 
evaluate because so few mixtures have been ana- 
lyzed or calculated (1). Although the work reported 
here is of special value to people in Hawaii, it is 
believed it will be of interest to others. 


Procedure 
FOOD SAMPLES 


With the cooperation of three local hospitals, we 
obtained the foods prepared and served for the 
house diets as well as two low-fat diets, each for one 
full day. The special foods served for the older 
Japanese patients at Hospital C were taken for 
analyses instead of the low-fat diet. Servings of the 
size normally given were collected in separate tared 
dishes and brought to the laboratory where they 
were carefully weighed. Dishes of mixed foods, such 
as meat and vegetables, were “dissected’’ and each 
component was also weighed to provide a more 
accurate basis for calculations. 

The Japanese and the Chinese meals were pur- 
chased at small restaurants that specialized in each 
national food and are- considered typical of both 
restaurant and home-cooked foods. Caucasian home- 
cooked meals for one day were also collected. 

After weighing, the foods for each meal were 
combined in a Waring Blendor to prepare a slurry. 
If there was insufficient liquid, a known weight of 
water was added. Each meal was then analyzed for 
moisture, protein, fat, and sodium. 


‘Published with the approval of the Director of the 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station as Technical 
Paper No. 434. Received for publication September 18, 
1958. 


ae 


ANALYTICAL METHODS 


Moisture. Duplicate 5-gm. samples of the slurry 
were dried for 48 hr. in an electric oven at 70° C. 
The samples were cooled in a vacuum desiccator 
(over silica gel) which was evacuated for 15 min. 
and allowed to stand for 24 hr. The loss in weight 
was reported as moisture. 

Protein. Protein was determined in duplicate by 
the Winkler boric acid modifications of the Kjeldahl 
method (2). 

Fat. Duplicate slurry samples weighing approxi- 
mately 2 gm. were used, following the procedure 
recommended by the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists (3) for crude fat by acid hydroly- 
sis employing Mojonnier flasks. 

Carbohydrate. To obtain a figure for this nutrient, 
an arbitrary value of 2 per cent was used to repre- 
sent total ash and crude fiber, and the carbohydrate 
by difference was obtained in the usual way. 

For calories, the figures obtained by analyses 
for protein, fat, and carbohydrate were multiplied 
by 4, 9, and 4. For the calculated values, the calories 
of each food as given in published tables (4-6) were 
used because these are based on the more precise 
factors for protein, fat, and carbohydrate recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture (7). A 
few values for Japanese dishes were obtained from 
a previous publication of the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station (1). 

Sodium. The flame photometric procedure for the 
3eckman instrument described by Clifford and 
Winkler (8) was used for the determination of 
sodium in duplicate samples. 


Results and Discussion 


The menus with approximate measures and weights 
are given in Tables 1, 2, and 3, and the data for 
analyzed and calculated values of the corresponding 
diets to be found in Tables 4 to 7. 


FAT, PROTEIN, AND CALORIE VALUES 


It is interesting to note that the quantities of fat 
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TABLE 1 House diets and low-fat diets served in two hospitals in Hawaii 


MENU ITEMS HOUSE DIET 


F Approximate * 
OR ONE DAY ee oatiite . Weight 


MENU ITEMS LOW-FAT DIET 


Approximate * 
FOR ONE DAY measure vw 


Hospital A 


qm, 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cooked wheat cereal 
Soft-cooked egg 
Toast 
Butter 
Milk* 
Coffee 
Noon meal 
Turkey broth 
Beef and tomato 
Rice 
Lettuce wedge, 1000 island dressing 
Bread 
Butter 
Spice cake with icing 
Tea 
Evening meal 
Breaded veal cutlet, gravy serv. 
Oven-browned potato med. 
Buttered spinach c. 
Orange-grapefruit salad, French dressing 
Bread sl. 
Butter 
Jell-O cubes 
Whipped cream 
Tea 


Breakfast 
Applesauce 
Cooked wheat cereal 
Soft-cooked egg 
Toast 
Jelly 
Skim milk 
Weak coffee 
Noon meal 
Turkey broth 
Meat loaf with tomato sauce 
Rice 
Carrots 
Lettuce wedge, low-fat dressing 
Bread 
Jelly 
Gold cake with icing 
Skim milk 
Weak tea 
Evening meal 
Roast lamb, mint jelly 
Baked potato 
Spinach 
Orange-grapefruit salad (no dressing) 
Bread 
Jelly 
Jell-O 
Skim milk 
Weak tea 


Hospital B 


Breakfast 
Sliced orange My 59 
Cream-of-Rice Ye. 132 
y 
Pancakes , \ 419 
sirup V3 J 
Butter 5 
Milk 2c. 114 
Coffee 
Noon meal 
Swedish meat balls 2 large 
Mashed potato we. 
Spinach % ¢. 
Relishes (celery sticks, 20 gm.; lettuce, 
11 gm.; olives, 6 gm.; pickles, 10 gm.) 
Bread 
Butter 
Chocolate pudding 
Whipped cream 
Tea 
Evening meal 
Beef vegetable soup 
Crackers 
Butter 
Roast pork, gravy 
Rice 
Carrots 
Salad (apple, 22 gm.; grapefruit, 
46 gm.; lettuce, 7 gm.) 
Date square 
Tea 


*To be used for both cereal and coffee. 


determined by analyzing the meals always proved 
to be greater than those obtained when the weights 
of the foods and values from tables were used. In 
the case of the house diet in Hospital A and both 
the house and low-fat diets of Hospital B, as calcu- 


Breakfast 
Sliced orange $4 ¢. scant 
Cream-of-Rice 2 ¢. 
Soft-cooked egg 
Toast sl. 
Jelly 2 tsp. plus 
Skim milk oz. 
Noon meal 
Broiled beef patty 1 large 
Mashed potato : 
Bean sprouts 
Bread 
Jelly 
Applesauce 
Vanilla wafers 
Skim milk 
Evening meal 
Broiled fish | serv 
Rice '3 ¢. seant 
Chinese celery cabbage 4¢. 
Bread 1 sl. 
Jelly 1 Tbsp. 
Canned peaches 2 sm. halves 
Skim milk Oz 


lated by the dietitians, the estimated fat contents 
were a little more than the analyzed (Table 4). 

The house diets of Hospitals A and B, which 
represent typical Caucasian meals using some local 
foods, contained 101 and 114 gm. fat—44 and 46 
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TABLE 2 Regular house diet and Japanese house diet 
as served in Hospital C 


APPROXIMATE 


MENU ITEMS 
FOR MEASURE 


ONE DAY 


WEIGHT 


Regular House Diet 


Breakfast 
Papaya 
Cream-of-W heat 
Milk 
Waftle 
Butter 
Honey 
Evaporated m 
Coffee 
Noon meal 
Roast rib of beef 
Mashed potato 
Rice 
Frozen peas 
telishes (carrots, 15 gm.; celery, 
36 gm.; radishes, 16 gm.; pickles, 
10 gm.; olives, 10 gm.; lettuce, 
7 gm 
Orange cup cake 
Tea 
Jrening meal 
Vegetable soup c. 
Ham 4a la king on biscuit 1s ¢. plus 
biscuit 
Rice Lec 
Sautéed green mustard cabbage c 
Takuan (salt-pickled radish sl 
Pineapple-cottage cheese salad (1 slice 
pineapple, 1 Tbsp. cottage cheese, 
lettuce) 
Filled cookies 


Tea 
Japanese House Diet 


Breakfast 
Papaya 
Cream-of-W heat 
Skim milk 
Soft-cooked egg 
Toast 
Butter 
Jelly 
Evaporated milk 
Coffee 
Noon meal 
Pork umani (bamboo shoots, 44 gin.; 
lotus root, 26 gm.; carrots, 40 gm.; 
dried mushrooms, 9 gm.; pork, 42 gin 
Goma-ogoo (seaweed with sesame seeds) 
Rice 
Miso soup with tofu 
Kadota figs 
Tea 
Evening meal 
Stuffed aburage (aburage, 51 gm.; 
ground meat, 66 gm 
Steamed Hubbard squash 
Bean sprout oshitashi (bean sprouts, 63 
gm.; lettuce, 6 gm.; seasoning, 1 gm.) c 
Rice c. secant 
Takuan (salt-pickled radish 4 sl 
Miso soup with egg 4 ¢. plus 
Apple E.P.) med 
Tea 


per cent of the calories (Table 6). The house diet 
of Hospital C which would also be considered 
typically Caucasian (except that for the noon and 
evening meals rice was served instead of bread and 
table fat) contained 98 gm. fat or 41 per cent of the 
calories. 


Coffee 
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TABLE 3 Menus for a Caucasian home diet, and for 
Chinese, and Japanese diets served in 
restaurants in Hawaii 


MENU APPROXIMATE 
ITEMS MEASURE WEIGHT 


Caucasian Home Diet 


gm. 
Breakfast 
Papaya sm. 146 
Wholewheat bread thick sl 3 
Butter tsp 9 
Strawberry jam 2 tsp 14 
Cocoa ,oz 
Noon meal 
Egg sandwich (2 thin slices wholewheat 
bread, '2 egg, 
1 tsp. butter 
Pickled beets, tsp. French dressing 
Milk 8 oz 
Brownies with raisins 3 sm. 
Orange med. 
Evening meal 


; tsp. salad dressing, 


Lamb chop, lean sm 
Baked potato med. 
Butter tsp. secant 
Yellow squash 4 6. 
Tomato and lettuce salad serv. 
French dressing 1 tsp 
Chocolate bread pudding 4 0. 

Top milk 3 Tbsp 


Chinese 


Breakfast 
Fried egg 1 
Chinese sausage 1 large 
Rice sc 
Tea 
Noon meal 
Wun tun min (noodles 263 gm., pork 
57 gm., abalone 8 gm., broth 33 
gm., wun tun, 342 gm.) 
Eve ning meal 
Sweet-sour spareribs with turnips 
(spareribs 149 gm., turnips 24 gm., 
sauce 38 gm., carrots 3 gm.) 1 large serv 
Rice 2 
Bitter melon (150 gm.) with pork 
(100 gi.) 
Salted fish 
Soup (green mustard cabbage 74 gm., 
pork 16 gm., broth 256 gm.) 
Tea 


1 large bowl 


“4 6. 


Japanese Diet 


Sreakfast 
Miso soup with tofu 
Pickled Chinese celery cabbage 
Rice 
Tea 
Noon meal 
Fried butterfish 
Cabbage, raw, shredded 
Inari sushi (aburage, rice, seasonings) 
Kinpira (burdock root, shoyu) 
Potato-macaroni salad 
Namasu (cucumber 43 gm., abalone 
5 gm., seaweed 24 gm.) 
Tea 
Evening meal 
Teriyaki steak (beef soaked in shoyu 

and other seasonings) serv. 
Rice ¢ ec. plus 
Pickled Chinese celery cabbage serv. 
Nishime (konbu, gobo, carrots, daikon, 

Japanese taro, seasonings) 2c. 
Miso soup C. 
Tea 

Western-Style Breakfast Frequently Used with 
Chinese and Japanese Diets 


Orange juice 402 
‘Toust 2 al. 
Margarine 2 tsp 
Guava jam 1 Tbsp. heaping 
Soft-cooked egy 1 


Cream 1 Tbsp. 
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TABLE 4 


MEAL 


House diet 
Breakfast 
Noon meal 
Evening meal 

Total... 

Low-fat diet 
Breakfast 
Noon meal 
Evening meal 

Total ...,; 


House diet 
Breakfast 
Noon meal 
Evening meal 

Total 

Low-fat diet 
Breakfast 
Noon meal 
Evening meal 

Total 


House diet 
Breakfast 
Noon meal 
Evening meal 

Total 

Japanese house diet 
Breakfast 
Noon meal 


Evening meal 
Total 


TABLE 5 


MEAL 


Breakfast 

Noon meal 

Evening meal 
BE oie 0% 


Breakfast 

Noon meal 

Evening meal 
Total... 


Breakfast 
Total eee 


Breakfast 

Noon meal 

Evening meal 
Total 


Breakfast 
Total ee 


1959] 


Analyzed 


gm. 


24.4 
39.0 
37.9 
101.3 


12.1 
29.2 
11.7 
53.0 


13.5 
50.3 
98.4 


20.2 
17.7 
31.7 
69.6 


Analyzed 


170. 


ov « 


162.7 


48. 


39.6 


3 


» 
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FAT “ PROTEIN, 
_Calculated Calculated 
~ From From A ed From From 
actual estimation nalys actual estimation 
weight of weight weight of weight 
Hospital A 
gm gm gm gm gm 
19.3 20 20.4 19.6 20 
32.3 50 36.3 25.8 23 
32.3 35 34.1 39.6 23 
83.9 105 90.8 85.0 66 
6.2 5 20.7 18.2 19 
21.9 20 33.9 41.4 34 
11.0 10 33.8 27.9 28 
39.1 35 88.4 87.5 81 
Hospital B 
11.5 15.5 15.2 13.7 
44.2 50.7 37.6 36.8 
49.6 52.5 31.8 39.3 
105.3 118.7 84.6 89.8 
6.7 17.2 20.2 
23.6 36.2 38.9 
11.5 37.4 30.5 
41.8 90.8 89.6 
Hospital C 
12.8 20.7 11.4 8.2 18.1 
31.1 34.4 38.3 32.2 33.6 
45.6 27.3 32.9 3.2 36.5 
89.5 82.4 82.6 73.6 88.2 
10.3 12.9 12.7 15.0 
14.9 10.0 21.6 16.4 
35.6 30.0 38.8 45.2 
60.8 52.9 73.1 76.6 


FAT. 
Calculated 


from actual 
weights 


gm 
16. 


38. 
93. 


26.6 
31.0 
89.0 
146. 


Chinese 


16.4 
136.4 


3.3 
42.8 
7 


% 





Analyzed vs. calculated values for Caucasian, 


PROTEIN 


Analyzed 


Caucasian Home Diet 


gm. 

10.2 
24.7 
28.4 
63.3 


Chinese Diet 


24.3 
42.8 
90.8 


157.9 


Diet with Western-Style 


il 
145. 


Japanese Diet 


106.6 


Calculated 
from actual 
weights 


gm. 
10.4 
21.0 


3.9 


21. 
40. 


79. 


Nim Om 


10.8 
131.0 


15.1 
24,8 
53.9 
91.8 


CARBOHYDRATE 
Cone 
rom 
Analyzed estimation 
of weight 
qm qm 
51.0 66.4 
83.3 123.2 
68.8 80.8 
203.1 270.4 
49.1 76.8 
107.0 124.4 
79.4 94.3 
235.5 295.5 
64.2 104.5 
61.4 58.6 
89.8 96.6 
215.4 259.7 
46.3 89.8 
$3.7 88.7 
69.3 89.4 
199.3 258.9 
57.6 45.4 
80.0 97.7 
100.4 116.6 
238.0 259.7 
38.9 43.9 
89.9 88.4 
84.2 81.8 
213.0 214.1 


CARBOHYDRATE 
Calculated 
Analyzed from actual 
weights 
gm. gm 
44.4 62.8 
66.0 82.8 
50.6 62.5 
161.0 208.1 
74.6 97.6 
72.3 117.2 
148.7 166.5 
295.6 381.3 
Breakfast* 
i 48.5 56.0 


67.7 
48.8 
123.0 


239.5 


Japanese Diet with Western-Style Breakfast* 


16.4 
80.9 


*Data for noon and evening meals given above 


11.8 
103.1 


10.8 
89.5 


48.5 


220.3 


339.7 


Analyzed vs. calculated values for hospital menus given in Tables 1 and 2 
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CALORIES : 
Calculated 
from 
Analyzed actual 
weight 
506 509 
830 831 
752 698 
2088 2038 
388 416 
826 866 
558 579 
1772 1861 
528 576 
810 770 
890 1089 
2228 2435 
330 504 
704 658 
482 492 
1516 1654 
397 324 
785 830 
O86 1019 
2168 2173 
405 316 
595 567 
739 758 
1739 1641 


Chinese, and Japanese diets in Table 3 


CALORIES 
Calculated 
Analyzed from actual 

weights 

402 417 
806 724 
674 679 
1882 1820 
712 733 
896 934 
1741 1821 
3349 3488 
487 356 
3124 3111 
309 395 
760 772 
1085 874 
2242 2041 
487 356 
2330 2002 
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TABLE 6 Comparison of analyzed vs. calculated values 
for hospital, Caucasian, Chinese, and Japanese 
diets as related to percentage of total calories 

supplied by fat and protein 


_PER CENT OF TOTAL CALORIES 





Fat Protein 
DIET ~ Calculated  =——‘<«~:‘«‘ Nadine 
Analyzed from actual Analyzed from actual 
weights weights 

Hospital A 

House diet 43.7 37.0 17.4 16.7 

Low-fat diet 26.9 18.0 20.0 18.8 
Hospital B 

House diet 45.1 38.0 15.2 14.8 

Low-fat diet 23.5 15.8 23.9 21.7 
Hospital C 

House diet 40.8 37.1 15.2 13.5 

Japanese house diet 36.0 33.3 15.0 17.8 
Caucasian home diet 52.3 46.1 13.4 12.3 
Chinese diet 

Chinese breakfast 45.8 37.8 18.9 16.2 

Western-style 

breakfast 46.9 30.5 18.6 16.8 

Japanese diet 

Japanese breakfast 38.3 30.0 19.0 18.0 

Western-style 

breakfast 44.5 36.4 17.7 17.9 


The low-fat diets from Hospitals A and B fur- 
nished 53 and 40 gm. fat according to the analyses, 
about one-half to one-third as much as the regular 
house diets served on the same day, thus reducing 
the percentage of calories from fat to 27 and 23 per 
cent, respectively. Although the diet served to the 
older Japanese patients at Hospital C contained 28 
gm. less fat than the house diet, fat furnished 36 
per cent of the calories. However, it should be noted 
that the house diets in all three hospitals provided 
approximately 300 to 700 more calories than the 
low-fat diets and the Japanese house diet. The diffi- 
culties of serving tasty and satisfying meals low in 
fat pose a serious problem for the dietitian as well 
as the homemaker. 

The protein contents of the hospital house diets 
were also high, 80 to 90 gm. per day, contributing 
15 to 17 per cent of the total calories. The protein 
content (65 gm.) of the Japanese house diet was 
considerably less than that of the house diets of 
any of the hospitals, but furnished 17.8 per cent 
of the calories, a greater proportion than the house 
diet for the same hospital. In the two low-fat diets, 
protein provided a larger proportion of the calories, 
20 and 24 per cent. 

The home diet of a Caucasian woman (Tables 3 
and 5) contained a relatively large amount of fat, 
although she (a nutritionist) had considered her 
diet not particularly high in this nutrient. Appar- 
ently the fat incorporated in made dishes and used 
as seasoning resulted in this large intake which 
furnished more than 50 per cent of the total calories. 

After consulting a number of people regarding 
the foods that would constitute typical Chinese and 
Japanese menus, it was decided to study three meals 
composed of foods prepared in Chinese and in 
Japanese style and to analyze a separate breakfast, 
such as many reported eating even when they had 
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TABLE z Summary of fat and sodium contents of diets 








FAT ee 8 
DIET PER 100 Per Per 100 
CALORIES day calories 
qm. mg. mg. 
Hospital A 
House diet 4.8 5152 247 
Low-fat diet 3.0 2335 132 
Hospital B 
House diet 5.1 3815 171 
Low-fat diet 2.6 2156 142 
Hospital C 
House diet 4.5 3711 171 
Japanese house diet 4.0 7082 407 
Caucasian home diet §.8 1834 V7 
Chinese diet 
Chinese breakfast 5:1 307 280 
Western-style 
breakfast 5.2 9341 299 
Japanese diet 
Japanese breakfast 4.3 S183 365 
Western-style 


breakfast 4.9 7570 325 


typical Chinese and Japanese meals at noon and 
in the evening. 

Whether the Western- or the old-style breakfast 
was used, the caloric value of the Chinese menus 
was well over 3000 calories with a total fat content 
of 163 and 170 gm. per day. On the other hand, the 
Japanese diets totaled about 1000 calories less and 
the fat contents were 95 and 115 gm., depending on 
whether the Western-style or Japanese-style break- 
fast was used; in the Western-style breakfast, there 
were 20 gm. more fat than in the Japanese-style 
breakfast. As may be seen from Table 5, the West- 
ern-style breakfast contained a little less fat than 
the old-style Chinese breakfast. 

The diets of most people of Oriental ancestry in 
Hawaii are likely to contain a relatively large 
amount of fat as indicated by the analyses presented 
here. Even when diets consisting largely of Ori- 
ental foods are eaten, such between-meal snacks 
as ice cream, potato chips, doughnuts, and peanut 
butter sandwiches tend to raise the total fat intake. 

However, it is interesting to note that when the 
results are recalculated to grams of fat per 100 
calories (Table 7), all of the values fall within a 
rather narrow range (4.0 to 5.2) except the low- 
fat diets (2.6 and 3.0) and the Caucasian home diet 
(5.8) which represent the extremes. , 

The Chinese diets were exceptionally high in pro- 
tein, 145 and 158 gm., and the Japanese diets were 
also high, 103 and 107 gm. However, when these 
figures were calculated to per cent of calories, the 
Japanese diets and Chinese diets were comparable. 
The diet of the Caucasian woman contained much 
less protein, 63 gm., or 13 per cent of the calories. 


SODIUM CONTENTS OF DIETS 


The sodium contents of the diets are given in 
Table 7°. The total sodium for the Chinese and the 
*The sodium contents were determined separately 


for each meal. The data are on file and can be furnished 
upon request. 
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Japanese diets exceeded those of the hospital diets. 
The sodium of the hospital diets merely represents 
the meals as served. As salt was provided for all the 
hospital meals, even those low in fat, the amount 
of salt that may have been added by the patients is 
unknown. 

When the amounts of sodium were recalculated on 
the basis of milligrams per 100 calories, the Japa- 
nese diets, both the hospital and the restaurant 
meals, contained more salt than the Chinese (Tavle 
7). There was a wide range in the sodium contents 
of the other diets, the Caucasian home diet having 
the lowest per 100 gm., although this is definitely 
not typical of Caucasian diets. The low-fat diets 
had relatively low sodium, both as to totals for the 
day and on a per-100-calories basis. 

As Dahl (9) has pointed out, “primary data on 
sodium intake are relatively uncommon.” The 
sodium contents (1.8 to 9.4 gm.) of a number of 
the diets reported here exceed the limits for the 
normal daily adult intake (2.8 to 6.0 gm.) as re- 
ported by the National Research Council (10). 

Salt-pickled vegetables and shoyu (soybean 
sauce), both high in sodium chloride, are probably 
the chief sources of sodium in the Japanese and the 
Chinese diets. Although salt is not customarily 
added at table, soybean sauce is sometimes used. 

Since Dahl (9) and others have offered evidence 
of a direct connection between high-sodium chlor- 
ide intakes and occurrence of hypertension, and 
others (11) report that hypertension and obesity 
are commonly associated clinically with cardiac fail- 
ure and death, at least as much consideration should 
be given to keeping the salt content as the fat con- 
tent of the diet at a low figure. 


Summary 


Meals for one day were obtained from three local 
hospitals: three house diets, two low-fat diets, and 
one house diet served to older Japanese patients. 
In addition to the hospital diets, meals for one day 
were obtained for a Caucasian home diet and for a 
Japanese and a Chinese diet as served in restau- 
rants. 

Each meal of each diet was analyzed for moisture, 
fat, protein, and sodium; carbohydrate was deter- 
mined by difference, assuming an arbitrary figure 
of 2 per cent for crude fiber and ash. Calories were 
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calculated from tables and from the values obtained 
by analyses. 

All the diets except the low-fat hospital diets con- 
tained a relatively large proportion of fat, furnish- 
ing approximately 40 to 50 per cent of the calories. 
When the total fat was calculated on the basis of 
per 100 calories, the values fell within a narrow 
range (4.0 to 5.2 gm.), except the low-fat diet 
(2.6 to 3.0 gm.) and the Caucasian home diet 
(5.8 gm.). The protein contents of all the diets 
were relatively high. 

There was a wide range in the sodium contents 
of the diets based on milligrams per 100 calories 
(97 to 407). The total sodium contents of several 
diets exceeded the upper limits for the normal, 
daily intake. 
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Smorgasbord 


Smorgasbord, a table laden with delicacies of fish, meat, and cheese, originated in 
Scandinavian countries as a traditional gesture of hospitality. The earliest origin, 
according to the National Restaurant Association, was with the Viking feast 
days and wedding celebrations. Distances were long and travel hard, so the 
guests sometimes stayed for weeks. Those from coastal areas brought seafoods, 
hunters from the forests brought game and fowl, and farmers came with cheeses 
and breads. These offerings were laid out on a common table for all to enjoy. 
The guests vied with each other in providing the best and most food. 
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THE REMARKABLE development of the canning in- 
dustry has contributed largely to the year-round 
availability of many foods which would otherwise 
be seasonal. Nevertheless, deficiencies in the prod- 
ucts of this highly developed industry have con- 
tributed to and stimulated the development of the 
frozen food industry. The elevated temperatures 
required in canning to prevent microbiologic spoil- 
age may cause more change in color, texture, flavor, 
and vitamin content than in a good frozen product. 
Moreover, successful methods have not been devel- 
oped for the canning of Brussels sprouts, broccoli, 
or cauliflower. The properly processed and properly 
handled frozen food can provide the dietitian as well 
as the housewife with a better product in many in- 
stances than the so-called fresh fruit and vegetables 
at the local market. These latter products may 
experience great variation in time and other con- 
ditions between leaving the producer and being 
consumed; such variations promote and speed de- 
terioration. 

Preservation of the color, texture, and flavor of 
various food items which the consumer has learned 
to associate with products fresh from the farm or 
processor is a very important item in consumer 
acceptance. The loss of one or more of these char- 
acteristics may lead to rejection of a product as 
surely as would obvious evidence of microbiologic 
deterioration. Even if it could be shown that the 
preservation of color, texture, and flavor bore no 
relationship to the preservation of nutritional value, 
the fact would remain that many people are “finicky” 
about their food, and dietitians will probably agree 
that individuals who are ill or on therapeutic diets 
are unusually finicky. If all frozen foods were of 
good quality at the point of origin and kept at a 
uniform low temperature all the way to the ultimate 
consumer, the preparation of acceptable diets would 
be less of a problem for the dietitian. 


‘Presented at the 40th Annual Meeting of The Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association on October 24, 1957, in Miami. 
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The Problem of Education 


Unfortunately, the road from the farm through the 
frozen food processor, cold storage plant, whole- 
saler, retailer, home freezer, and the transporta- 
tion system between these points has not been a 
level route at a uniform low temperature. Instead 
it has been described as the “‘rocky road of distribu- 
tion” (1). 

Providing adequate refrigeration facilities is ex- 
pensive, but their existence will not insure high 
quality frozen foods unless everyone along the line 
from producer to consumer is educated to use the 
facilities properly. This education involves full real- 
ization that exposure to elevated temperature can 
result in significant loss of quality short of micro- 
biologic spoilage. Basic to this education are the 
factual data showing the extent of deterioration 
of frozen foods exposed to various elevated tempera- 
tures for various time periods. 


Time-Temperature Project 

In 1948 the Western Regional Research Laboratory 
of the Department of Agriculture in Albany, Cali- 
fornia, began a project of major proportions dealing 
with the time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods. 
Stated briefly this project involved the exposure of 
frozen foods to fluctuating temperatures for time 
periods such as might be experienced in the dis- 
tribution channels, followed by evaluation of the 
quality in terms of chemical, physical, and taste- 
panel tests. The following more detailed statement 
of plan of work is based on the report made by 
W. B. Van Arsdel at the Conference on Time-Tem- 
perature Tolerance of Frozen Foods held at the 
Laboratory on July 30, 1956. 


It was realized that the data would’ be most use- 
ful if they covered the range of handling and freez- 
ing methods used by the frozen food industry. 
Therefore, emphasis was placed on conducting the 
investigation with commercially packed products. 
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Arrangements were made to obtain each lot of a 
product direct from the packing line of a cooperat- 
ing freezing plant and ship it directly to the 
Laboratory in dry ice. Each lot thus obtained 
averaged several hundred individual packages so 
that identical material would be available for the 
wide variety of tests. In each case Laboratory repre- 
sentatives were given full information concerning 
the raw material and the processing conditions 
employed. Samples were obtained from packing 
plants in each of the major producing areas and 
from some plants in two or three successive seasons. 
For example, strawberries were obtained from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Tennessee, and Louisi- 
ana; and snapbeans from Oregon, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia, and New Jersey. Fifty different lots of 
peaches totaling about 10,000 packages were sub- 
jected to tests. Both Grade A and Grade B products 
were studied. Altogether more than 50,000 pack- 
ages of fruits, vegetables, and frozen orange juice 
were studied. In addition, investigations were made 
on frozen poultry and precooked frozen foods. 


Treatment of the products generally involved 
four kinds of temperature experience: (a) a simula- 
tion of temperatures and time schedules such as a 
product might actually experience during the entire 
route from the producer to the consumer; (b) a 
fluctuation of temperature repeated over and over 
for a long time; (c) a series of steady tempera- 
tures ranging from —30° to +40° F. in 5° steps 
between 0° and 30° F., and maintained for as long 
as two years at the lower temperatures; and (d) 
special tests with different combinations of two 
steady temperatures to determine whether the com- 
bined effect of different adverse conditions would 
be simply additive. 

Successful completion of the plan of work re- 
quired that: (a) even a single lot of a product be 
subjected to many temperature experiences; (b) 
many separate packages of each product be exposed 
to each temperature schedule to permit removal of 
samples at intervals for chemical, physical, and 
taste-panel tests; (c) all packages in a given tem- 
perature schedule be subjected to exactly the same 
temperature variation even if the temperature was 
changed rapidly; (d) it be possible to repeat a com- 
plex temperature schedule on another lot of prod- 
ucts even several years later. 


To meet these unusual requirements, unprec- 
edented cold room facilities were needed. These 
special refrigerated rooms were designed by the 
Laboratory’s staff of engineers. The thousands of 
tests involved in evaluation of the stored products 
required the time of many of the Laboratory’s scien- 
tists over a period of years. The investigation has 
been one of the major undertakings of the Western 
Utilization Research and Development Division of 
the Agricultural Research Service. 
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Results 


The extensive and prolonged investigation clearly 
demonstrated the following facts. Seasonal or re- 
gional variations have little effect cn the sensitivity 
of a product to damage due to temperature eleva- 
tion or variation. Faulty processing or packaging 
has a major effect in increasing the sensitivity of 
a product to damage. 

Frozen products differ markedly in their sus- 
ceptibility to damage. For example, frozen orange 
juice concentrate deteriorates rapidly under ad- 
verse conditions and so do some precooked frozen 
items. Peas go down hill less rapidly, and raspber- 
ries are even less sensitive to temperature change. 

All the changes characteristic of the deteriora- 
tion of a given frozen product are accelerated by 
any rise in temperature, and the magnitude of 
changes may be surprisingly great. A 5° rise be- 
tween 0° and 30° F. may make a big difference, 
often two- or threefold and some times fivefold, de- 
pending on the product. In other words, a drop of 5° 
in temperature means it will take two to five times 
as long to produce the same degree of deterioration. 
Moreover, each 5° rise in temperature multiplies 
the effect. If one 5° change produces a threefold 
change, 10° will speed it up ninefold; 15°, twenty- 
seven fold; and so on. The effect of temperature rise 
in marketability of a frozen product is obvious. 

The effects of temperature abuse are additive, and 
the sequence or spacing of the abuses makes no 
difference. However, a frozen product remembers 
its past history; damage once done cannot be recti- 
fied by lowering the temperature, although further 
damage can be prevented. 

In those instances where frozen products may be 
put up in large-sized packages for institutional use, 
there may be a tendency to damage the product un- 
intentionally. It takes longer to defrost a large 
package than a small one just before use. However, 
don’t be tempted to store the large package at an 
elevated temperature in preparation for use tomor- 
row or several days later. You may undo all the 
good work that went into a first-class product. 
If a product has been defrosted or partially de- 
frosted, do not freeze it again. It will not be as 
good as new, as claimed by the uninformed retailer 
who lacked freezer space to accommodate the prod- 
ucts on special sale and stacked them up in the 
middle of the store where they were defrosting. 

In institutions where appeal to the appetite of 
finicky people may be important, installation of a 
low-temperature storage room may be worth con- 
sideration. It may permit procurement of frozen 
foods directly from the producer and avoid the 
“rocky road of distribution.” 

Dietitians interested in the details of the re- 
search on which this brief report is based will find 
the following references useful. 
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Little is known about the actual salt (sodium chloride) requirements of man and 
about the mechanism of effect of ingested salt on blood pressure in man and ani- 
mals. At Vanderbilt University, studies with rats have used sodium chloride as 
the only variable in the diet. Seven levels of sodium chloride, ranging from 0.01 
to 9.8 per cent, were fed. Mild hypertension developed in rats on an intake of 
sodium chloride as low as 2.8 per cent of the diet by weight. This level of salt 
intake is roughly comparable with an intake by man of 10 to 15 gm., which is a 
common estimate of the salt content of the usual American diet. 


The group on the very low level of salt intake grew less rapidly, while the con- 
trol group on 0.15 per cent salt did as well as the normal rats on a standard rat 
diet. The rats remained in good health during the first twenty weeks of the ex- 
periment. Beginning in the ninth month, blood pressure measurements were taken. 
Nearly all of the rats on the 9.8, 8.4, and 7.0 per cent salt intakes, and most of 
those on the 5.6 per cent intake, had hypertension at this time; and some of 
those on the 2.8 per cent salt intake also had increased systolic pressure. At the 
end of twelve months, the observed increase in systolic pressure was in direct 


relation to the level of salt intake. 


Histologic examination revealed lesions in rats on the higher salt intakes (7.0, 
8.4, and 9.8 per cent), but not in those on the lower salt intakes (2.8 and 5.6 per 
cent). Serum cholesterol levels correlated positively with increased systolic pres- 
sure and salt intake. Electrocardiograms were taken on all rats which survived 
after nineteen months. The incidence of abnormal electrocardiograms increased 
with the increased salt in the diet. The weights of heart, kidney, and adrenal 
glands were greater in rats on the higher salt intakes. The salt intakes above the 
control level (0.15 per cent) and also the very low level (0.01 per cent) had an 


adverse effect on survival time. 


The possible protective effect of potassium chloride in rats on diets with in- 
creased sodium chloride was investigated. Added potassium chloride had no 
apparent effect on mild elevation of blood pressure in rats on lower levels of added 
sodium chloride; but in the more severe cases, in the rats on the higher levels of 
sodium chloride, blood pressure was decreased to an intermediate range. 


To extend observations to other species, dogs presently are being studied. In 
them, blood pressure changes have not appeared within the same time intervals 
observed in rats. Since there is a species difference in life span, it is thought that 
these changes might be expected to appear later, at an estimated one-third of. 
the animal’s life span.—From a talk by John B. Youmans, M.D., given at the 
Joint Conference on Nutrition sponsored by the Illinois Nutrition Committee and 
the Committee on Nutrition, Illinois State Medical Society, in Urbana, on October 


J 


4, 1958. Contributed by M. Bertha Brandt, Research Assistant, The Chicago 
Lying-In Hospital, University of Chicago Clinics. 
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BACTERIOLOGICALLY, SANDWICHES are abused in many 
ways: they are carried, and are often held for hours, 
in lunch boxes, bags, and knapsacks. They are left 
in cars, in lockers, on the racks of railroad cars, and 
in many other warm places unsuitable for the stor- 
age of perishable foods. The importance of giving 
sandwiches proper care has been emphasized by the 
American Institute of Baking (1). 

It seemed interesting to investigate how well 
sandwich fillings support bacterial growth and how 
the various ingredients in the mixtures affect the 
keeping quality of the fillings. The nature of ingre- 
dients composing food mixtures such as soups and 
stuffings has been shown to have a profound effect 
on bacterial growth (2, 3). The inhibitory effect of 
certain ingredients was largely associated with pH. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
effect on growth of Micrococcus pyogenes var. 
aureus $209 of varying some of the ingredients used 
in preparing sandwich fillings. 

The general plan was as follows: three basic fill- 
ings made with a protein base (egg, ham, turkey), 
mayonnaise, and salt (except for the ham fillings) 
were varied as follows: garlic powder, onion powder, 
and dry mustard were added; Worcestershire sauce 
and lemon juice were substituted for part of the 
mayonnaise; also, apricot, cranberry, olive, dill 
pickle, sweet pickle relish, pineapple, and raisin were 
incorporated in the filling as partial substitution for 
the protein base. The mixtures were judged for 
palatability and tested for their ability to support 
bacterial growth. 


Experimental Procedure 
BROTH MIXTURES 

In a preliminary study, bacterial growth in 
chicken broth with variable added was studied. 


‘Received for publication July 21, 1958. 

"The authors gratefully acknowledge the contribu- 
tions of Kathleen Cutlar and Anna Willman. Thanks 
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Chicken broth’ was prepared from a fabricated 
extract according to specifications. The pickle, olive, 
fruit, and egg were finely chopped; the meat was 
ground. 

The ingredients were weighed into sterile 600-ml. 
wide-mouth Erlenmeyer flasks. Enough chicken 
broth was added to make a total of 300 gm.; garlic 
and onion powder and mustard were added to 300 
gm. broth. Determinations of pH were made and the 
samples sent to the Laboratory of Bacteriology for 
further treatment. Each mixture was prepared and 
tested twice. 


SANDWICH FILLINGS 


The experimental plan is presented in the accom- 
panying box. Seventy-two different fillings were pre- 
pared twice and tested twice. The order of prepara- 
tion was randomized. 

Supplies sufficient for the entire experiment were 
purchased. Precooked ham was trimmed of fat and 
ground, using a 3/16-in. cutter. The turkey was 
steamed until tender, boned, and ground. Meat suf- 
ficient for the entire experiment was prepared and 
enough portions for each day’s samples were 
wrapped in aluminum foil and freezer-stored until 
the mixtures were made up. Fresh eggs were used 
in all samples. The eggs were steamed for 15 min., 
cooled, and finely chopped. 

All chopped ingredients were cut to a fineness 
comparable to the sweet pickle relish. Cranberries 
were chopped and combined with cane sugar in the 
ratio of two parts cranberry to one part sugar. The 
amount of mixture needed for each day was put into 
small glass jars and frozen. Canned, crushed pine- 
apple was drained for 10 min. before chopping. 
Apricots, olives, and raisins were chopped. Frozen 
lemon juice and commercial mayonnaise were used. 


The formulas used in preparing the fillings are 
presented in Table 1. All ingredients, except mayon- 


~ *Lipton’s. 
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PLAN OF EXPERIMENT 


EGG FILLINGS HAM FILLINGS TURKEY FILLINGS 


no lemon 4° lemon no lemon 4° lemon no lemon 4° 0 lemon 
juice juice juice juice juice juice 


Variables within the Fillings 


15° 0 OF TOTAL 
MIXTURE: 


5 GM. ADDED TO 1% OF TOTAL 
LOOGM.MIXTURE:! MIXTURE: 


0.125 GM. ADDED TO 
100 GM. MIXTURE: 


onion powder dry mustard 


garlic powder 


naise, were weighed into 600-ml. beakers and thor- 
oughly combined. A side sample of 50 gm. to be 
used for pH determination was weighed into a sepa- 
rate container. The mayonnaise for the samples to 
be sent to the Laboratory of Bacteriology was 
weighed into polyethylene bags. The mayonnaise for 
the palatability samples and the unautoclaved sam- 
ples used for pH determinations was placed on the 
top of the filling and mixed 1 hr. before the sand- 
wiches were made and 2 hr. before the pH was de- 
termined. All fillings were covered with aluminum 
foil and refrigerated overnight. 


PALATABILITY 


The crusts were removed from two sides of the 
bread. One slice was spread with 6 gm. butter, the 
other with 1 scoop (#24) of filling. The slices were 
combined and cut into six pieces; there was a crust 
on each piece. 

The sandwiches were served to ten judges who 
were members of the Departments of Institution 
Management or Food and Nutrition. Six samples 
were rated by each judge at one sitting. The order 
of tasting was randomized, except for onion and 
garlic sandwiches which were tasted last. The sand- 
wiches were rated for acceptability as lunch box 
sandwiches. There were three categories: “‘very ac- 
ceptable, ” and “unacceptable.” 


99 66, 


acceptable, 


BACTERIOLOGIC PROCEDURES 


The following procedures were used: 

(a) The test organism was Micrococcus pyogenes 
var. aureus §209. It was carried in a meat infusion 
broth. Transfers were made weekly, 24 hr. before 
the culture was to be used for inoculation. At this 
time a new parental culture was also made for the 
following week. The culture was refrigerated when 
not in use. All dilutions of the cultuge for inocula- 
tion were made in sterile, 99-ml. distilled water 
blanks. Plates of 10‘ dilution were prepared simul- 


Worcestershire dried apricot 

sauce sweetened cranberry 
green, stuffed olive 
dill pickle 
sweet relish pickle 
crushed pineapple 
dark, seedless raisin 


taneously to check the amount of bacterial growth 
of the inoculum. 

(b) All autoclaved samples were cooled to room 
temperature before inoculation. 

(c) The inoculated samples were incubated for 
20 hr. at 30°C. 

(d) The plating medium used was meat infusion 
agar. 

(e) The plated samples were incubated for 20 hr. 
at 87°C. 

Broth samples were treated in cotton-stoppered 
Erlenmeyer flasks. They were autoclaved at 121°C. 
for 30 min. and tested for pH after autoclaving by 
removing approximately 3 ml. aseptically. After 
cooling, these samples were inoculated with 1 ml. 
of 10-6 dilution of the culture, or 4 to 40 cells per 
milliliter broth. 

Solid samples were kept in aluminum foil-covered 
beakers until inoculation. The ham samples and the 
egg samples requiring autoclaving were heated to 
121°C. for 45 min. The turkey was autoclaved for 
1 hr. The sterilized samples were placed in plastic 
bags containing mayonnaise and the inoculum of 10 
ml. of 104 dilution was added. The inoculated mate- 
rial contained 5 * 10° to1 * 104 cells per gram. The 
bags were then manipulated for at least 30 seconds 
or longer if necessary. After incubation, the samples 
were diluted with twice their volume of water and 
mixed in a Waring Blendor for 1 min. The dilutions 
for plating were made from this mixture. Small side 
samples in separate beakers were used for the deter- 
mination of pH. 

Some selected egg mixtures which were not auto- 
claved were plated on media containing Acti-dione‘, 
a fungicide. It was added to the meat infusion 
medium in a concentration of 100 mcg. per milliliter 
medium. In preliminary tests, twice this concentra- 
tion was tested and found to be noninhibitory to 
Micrococcus pyogenes var. aureus $209. 


‘Upjohn’s. 
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TABLE 1 


Bacterial Growth in Sandwich Fillings 


Formulas for sandwich fillings 





"NO LEMON JUICE USED* 


LEMON JUICE USED* 





INGREDIENTS 1% 
substitu- 
tiont 


Basic 
formula 


100 gm. gm./100 gm. 
gg, chopped 79 79 
Salt 1 1 
Lemon juice 
Mayonnaise 20 19 
Variable# - 1 


gm./100 gm, 


15% te, ; : 152%, 
substitu- substitu- substitu- 
tion} formula tiont tiont 


gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm. /100 gia. 
64 79 79 64 

1 1 1 1 
- + é + 
20 16 { 
15 15 


Ham Filling 


Ham, ground 8 80 
Lemon juice 

Mayonnaise 19 
Variable# 1 


65 


20 
15 


Turkey Filling No. |—High Mayonnaise 


Turkey, ground 5s 59 
Salt | 
Lemon juice 

Mayonnaise ; 39 
Variable# 1 


44 


Turkey Filling No. 2—Low Mayonnaise 


Turkey, ground 59 59 
Salt 1 1 
Lemon juice 

Mayonnaise 20 19. 
Broth 20 19. 
Variable# - 1 


44 5s 5$ 44 
1 1 

4 

20 .é 1S 
20 18 a 18 
15 15 


*When making substitutions, lemon juice, Worcestershire sauce, and broth were substituted for mayonnaise; the other 


variables were substituted for egg, ham, or turkey. 
+Worcestershire sauce. 
tApricot, cranberry, olive, pickle, pineapple, or raisin. 


#Variables not incorporated on the basis of substitution were: garlic and onion powder 
0.5 gm. added to 100 gm. basic mixture. 


basic mixture; dry mustard 


Results 
BROTH MIXTURES 


The pH values and the bacterial counts of chicken 
broth mixed with some of the ingredients used in 
the fillings are given in Table 2. 

Addition to the broth of garlic powder, onion 
powder, and dry mustard in amounts equivalent to 
those used in the fillings did not affect the pH values 
or bacterial counts of the plain broth (controls) ; 
the counts were well above 107 per gram. 

Worcestershire sauce, when substituted for 1 per 
cent of the broth, lowered the pH and lowered the 
bacterial counts to near 104 per gram. Counts near 
or less than 10° per gram occurred in the broth mix- 
ture containing 15 per cent of apricot, cranberry, 
olive, dill pickle, sweet relish, pineapple, and raisin. 


EGG FILLINGS 


The pH values and bacterial counts of the egg fill- 
ings and the palatability scores of sandwiches made 
with these fillings are given in Table 3. The samples 
used for inoculation were autoclaved. 


0.125 gm. added to 100 gm. 


Fillings made without lemon juice. The pH values 
ef the basic egg mixture (controls) were above 7, 
and the final counts were well above 10° per gram. 
The average palatability scores were well above “ac- 
ceptable” (1.4). 

The addition of garlic, onion, mustard, and Wor- 
cestershire sauce, and partial (15 per cent) substi- 
tution of green olive for egg had little effect on pH 
or on bacterial counts. Palatability values were ad- 
versely affected by adding garlic and onion and were 
“unacceptable.” 

A slight decrease in pH values, but not in bacterial 
counts, was effected by incorporation of dill pickle 
and crushed pineapple. The pineapple fillings were 
rated “unacceptable.” 

The addition of the remaining ingredients had a 
more pronounced effect on pH and on bacterial 
counts of the mixtures. Of these ingredients, apri- 
cot and raisin were most effective; the final counts 
were near 10°. The fillings made with apricot were 
not acceptable organoleptically. 

Fillings made with lemon juice. In general, pH 
values, bacterial counts, and palatability scores of 
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TABLE 2 pH and bacterial growth in chicken mixed 
with ingredients used in sandwich fillings* 
pH LOG 
_——— 
INGRE- Before After COUNT 
DIENT auto- auto- PER 
claving clavine GRAM 


Ingredients Added to Formula 


INGREDIENT 
INCORPORATED pl_ OF 
INTO 
BROTH 


Garlic powder 

Test 1 

Test 2 
Onion powder 

Test 1 

Test 2 
Dry mustard 

Test 1 

Test 2 >.78 

Ingredients Substituted for Broth 

Worcestershire sauce 3.71 

Test 1 4.95 5.01<4.00 

Test 2 5.29 5.35<4.50 
Frozen lemon juice : 

Test 1 .02 .385< 3.00 

Test 2 12 4.20<3.00 
Dried apricot 3. : 3.91 <3.00 
Sweetened cranberry a0 

Test 1 g 00 <3 .00 

Test 2 385 6 3.91<3.00 
Green, stuffed olive ‘ 

Test 1 4. .78 

Test 2 4.6 .85 
Green, unstuffed olivet ‘ 

Test 1 ‘ .82<5.00 

Test 2 .8: .82<3.00 
Dill pickle .38 6 .46 <3 .00 
Sweet relish pickle 31 42 .16<3.00 


.00 


<5 
<3.00 


3 
3 

Crushed pineapple 3.70 91 .82<3.00 
3 


Dietetic pineapple 45 .58 .80<3.00 
Dark, seedless raisin 3.91 4.33 .80< 3.00 


*Plain chicken broth served as controls; px before auto- 
claving ranged from 7.10 to 7.65; after autoclaving, 7.12 
to 7.75; log final count per gram ranged from 7.13 to 8.12. 

tNot used as variable in fillings. 


these fillings were slightly decreased by the substi- 
tution of lemon juice for 4 per cent of the mayon- 
naise. Acceptable fillings of low counts (near 10%) 
were those made with sweet pickle relish; the pH 
was well below 5. Other fillings in which pH and 
counts were low were scored low in palatability; 
these were the fillings made with apricot and raisin. 

Substudy on non-autoclaved egg filling. Since 
autoclaving had considerably lowered the pH of 
certain mixtures, some fillings were inoculated in 
the unautoclaved state and plated on a substrate con- 
taining a fungicide. The results are presented in 
Table 4. In the mixtures containing apricot and 
raisin, the bacterial counts were higher than in the 
unautoclaved fillings. 


HAM FILLINGS 


The pH values and bacterial counts of the ham 
fillings and the palatability scores of the sandwiches 
prepared with ham fillings are presented in Table 
3. The samples used for inoculation were autoclaved. 
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Fillings made without lemon juice. The pH values 
of the basic ham fillings (controls) were just above 
6 and lower than those of the basic egg fillings; 
final counts were near 10° per gram. The average 
palatability scores were close to “‘very acceptable” 
(1.7) and higher than those of the sandwiches made 
with basic egg fillings. 

In general, the trend in which the various in- 
gredients affected pH and final counts in the ham 
fillings was similar to that of comparable egg fill- 
ings. In the fillings made with sweet pickle relish, 
the counts were near 10° per gram. 

Palatability scores lower than ‘acceptable’ were 
assigned to fillings made with raisin (0.9), dill 
pickle (0.9), apricot (0.5), and garlic (0.4). 

Fillings made with lemon juice. The pH values 
were slightly lower in these mixtures, and the 
bacterial counts were slightly lower than in fillings 
made without lemon juice. The palatability scores 
were similar to those of the no-lemon mixtures. In 
the dill pickle and in the raisin fillings, scores were 
raised to the “acceptable” level by incorporation of 
lemon juice. 

Acceptable fillings with counts near 10° per gram 
were those made with cranberry and with dill 
pickle. Acceptable fillings with counts near 10+ per 
gram were those containing sweet pickle and raisin. 


TURKEY FILLINGS 


The pH values and bacterial counts of the turkey 
fillings made with Formula No. 1 and the palat- 
ability ratings of the sandwiches prepared with 
these fillings are given in Table 5. These fillings 
contained 40 per cent mayonnaise. The samples used 
for inoculation were autoclaved. 

Fillings made without lemon juice. The pH values 
of the basic turkey fillings (controls) were below 
6; they were lower than those of the basic egg and 
basic ham fillings. This may be partly explained 
by the fact that more mayonnaise was used in the 
turkey fillings to make them moist and palatable. 
Final counts were lower also. The average palat- 
ability scores were just above “acceptable” (1.1). 

In general, the trend in which incorporation of 
the variables affected the pH values and bacterial 
counts in the egg and in the ham fillings repeated 
itself. The palatability scores tended to be low. 
‘““Acceptable” turkey fillings in which bacterial 
counts were fairly low, but above 104 per gram 
were those made with cranberry and with dill 
pickle; in the fillings made with sweet pickle relish, 
the counts were near 10+ per gram. 

Fillings made with lemon juice. “‘“‘Acceptable’’ 
fillings in which counts were fairly low were those 
containing cranberry and Worcestershire sauce; 
there was poor agreement between replicates. 

Substudy on selected turkey fillings containing 





TABLE 3 


‘NO LEMON JUICE USED IN FILLINGS 
on Log 
final 
count 

per gram 


VARIABLE Palata- 
bility 
scoret 


Before After 
auto- auto- 
claving claving 


Egg Sandwich Filling 





None (controls) 
Test 1 od j 9.33 
Test 2 5 
Garlie powder ¢ 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Onion powder t 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dry mustard # 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Worcestershire sauce 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dried apricot 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Sweetened cranberry 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Green, stuffed olive 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dill pickle 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Sweet relish pickle 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Crushed pineapple 
Test 1 Ps 5.48 .18 
Test 2 B.S >. 3.39 
Dark, seedless raisin 
Test 1 ». . 0.96 
Test 2 i. : 4.68 


Ham Sandwich Filling 


None (controls) 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Garlic powder t 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Onion powder ! 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dry mustard 
Test | 
Test 2 
Worcestershire sauce 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dried apricot 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Sweetened cranberry 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Green, stuffed olive 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dill pickle 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Sweet relish pickle 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Crushed pineapple 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dark, seedless raisin 
Test 1 
Test 2 


pH, bacterial growth, and palatability of egg and ham sandwich fillings* 


"LEMON JUICE USED IN FILLINGS 


pH Lo 
g 

_After final 

count 


auto- per gram 


claving 


4.89 


*Fillings were autoclaved before they were mixed with the mayonnaise and inoculated with Micrococcus pyogenes var. aureus 


'Values are averages of 10 judgments: 2 = very acceptable; 1 = acceptable; 0 = unacceptable 
0.125 gm. added to 100 gm. mixture 

0.5 gm. added to 100 gm. mixture 
"1.0% substitution. 

15.0% substitution 


Palata- 
bility 
scoret 
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TABLE 4 Bacterial growth and pH of non-autoclaved 
egg sandwich fillings* 


NO LEMON LEMON 
JUICE USED JUICE USED 


VARIABLE Log Log 
pH final pH final 


count count 
per gram per gram 


Basic filling 

Test 1 9:35. 5.88 9.16 

Test 2 .45 9.43 5.78 8.14 
Dried apricot t 

Test 1 32 : 4. 5.88 

Test 2 .18 : 4. >. 20 
Sweetened cranberry? 

Test 1 5.4 3 4, ).07 

Test 2 5. ; 4. >.26 
Dill pickle? 

Test 1 ae S18. 5.18 OF 

Test 2 a. 8. §.15 6.70 
Sweet relish pickle? 

Test 1 5.3 4. 4.82 5.44 

Test 2 5:66 5.11 26 8:21 
Crushed pineapplet 

Test 1 >.00 9.37 5.09 8.38 

Test 2 3.561 9.11 &.35 .99 
Dark, seedless raisin? 

Test 1 5.78 8.77 8.28 .O8 

Test 2 5.91 8.60 5.09 40 

*Plated on media containing a fungicide (see Bacter- 
iologic Procedures). 
715% substitution. 


broth (Formula No. 2). Since many of the fillings 
made with Formula No. 1 were judged “dry” in 
spite of the relatively high amount (40 per cent) 
of mayonnaise, the fillings made with Formula No. 
2 were developed to contain 20 per cent broth and 
20 per cent mayonnaise (Table 5). The pH values 
were slightly higher in these samples, the bacterial 
counts tended to be higher, and there was better 
agreement between replicates. Palatability scores 
were improved. Acceptable fillings of fairly low 
counts (near 10°) were those made with dill pickle, 
crushed pineapple, and lemon-and-cranberry. Low 
count (near or below 10‘), acceptable mixtures were 
those containing sweet pickle relish (with or with- 
out lemon juice); dill pickle and lemon juice; and 
pineapple and lemon. 


Discussion 

The fact that, in general, the bacterial counts of 
the egg fillings were highest may be explained by 
the high pH values of hard-cooked egg (8.12) as 
compared with those of cooked ham (6.31) and of 
cooked turkey (6.01). 

Of the variables incorporated, every one, with the 
exception of garlic, onion, and mustard, consider- 
ably decreased the pH values and bacterial growth 
when incorporated into broth; when used in the 
fillings, the effect was lessened. This points toward 
the importance of testing the inhibitory effect of 
ingredients in combination with the other ingre- 
dients making up a formula. 
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It is realized that autoclaving the mixtures cre- 
ated conditions not strictly comparable to a real 
situation. In general, autoclaving made the mixtures 
more acid. The drop in pH was particularly notice- 
able in the raisin mixtures. The tests on unauto- 
claved egg-and-raisin fillings showed that raisins 
were not inhibitory unless they were autoclaved in 
the mixtures preceding inoculation. It must there- 
fore be assumed that dry raisins would probably 
have similarly lessened inhibitory properties in the 
ham and turkey fillings. This could not be put to a 
test, unfortunately; ham and turkey fillings did not 
lend themselves to being inoculated and plated with- 
out autoclaving because of bacterial contamination, 
even when utmost care was exercised. Fortunately, 
scrupulous care in preparing the unautoclaved egg 
fillings met with success in that little contamination 
was encountered in the platings. 

The results of this investigation suggest the feas- 
ibility of inhibiting bacterial growth in sandwich 
fillings through incorporation of certain acid in- 
gredients provided these are used in appropriate 
amounts. Of those tested, sweet pickle relish stood 
out as an ingredient quite acceptable organoleptic- 
ally. 

The results also suggest that since the majority of 
the fillings judged “acceptable” or better had high 
counts, the practice of holding sandwiches contain- 
ing such fillings should be considered as dangerous. 


Summary 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the 
effect on growth of Micrococcus pyogenes var. 
aureus $209 of varying in sandwich fillings some 
selected ingredients used in their preparation. 

Into three basic fillings containing a protein base 
(egg, ham, and turkey), mayonnaise, and seasoning, 
the following variables were incorporated: garlic 
and onion powder, dry mustard, Worcestershire 
sauce, lemon juice, dried apricot, cranberry, green 
olive, dill pickle, sweet pickle relish, pineapple, and 
raisin. Seventy-two different fillings were prepared 
and tested twice. 

In the main study, the ingredients (except the 
mayonnaise) were combined, autoclaved, cooled, 
mixed with the mayonnaise, inoculated with the test 
organism, incubated at 30°C. for 20 hr., and mixed 
in a Waring Blendor; dilution plates were poured 
from the slurry. 

The pH of unautoclaved and autoclaved mixtures 
was determined. Palatability tests were made on 
sandwiches made with the various fillings. 

For comparable fillings, the pH values were high- 
est in those made with egg and lowest in those made 
with turkey. 

Many of the fillings in which the bacterial counts 
were decreased by incorporating certain variables 
were not as acceptable to the judges as were the 





Oni: 


Dry 


TABLE 5 pH, bacterial growth, and palatability of turkey sandwich fillings* 
NO LEMON JUICE USED IN FILLINGS LEMON JUICE USED IN FILLINGS 


pH L pH 

VARIABLE fincl Palata- 
Before After — bility Before After 
auto- auto- scoret auto- auto- 

claving claving claving claving 


Log 
final 
count 
per gram 


count 
per gram 


Fillings Made from Formula No. | 


None (controls) 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Garlie powder ft 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Onion powder { 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dry mustard 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Worcestershire sauce 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dried apricot 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Sweetened cranberry 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Green, stuffed olive 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dill pickle 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Sweet relish pickle 
Test 1 
Test 2 o. o% 2.99 
Crushed pineapple 
Test 1 5. 5. 50 
Test 2 o. a. <4.50 
Dark, seedless raisin 
Test 1 5.8 3 <4.50 
Test 2 0.4% 4 2.64 


Fillings Made from Formula No. 2 


None (controls) 
Test 1 i. 5 8.97 
Test 2 oO. ). 8.87 
Garlic powder} 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Onion powder t 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dry mustard 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Worcestershire sauce 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dried apricot 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Sweetened cranberry 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Green, stuffed olive 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Dill pickle 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Sweet relish pickle 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Crushed pineapple 
Test | A 5.48 
Test 2 5.50 
Dark, seedless rai 
Pest 1 : 5.00 4.0: i 85 
Test 2 5.58 4.93 oi i 5.10 62 


Che fillings were autoclaved before they were mixed with the mayonnaise and inoculated with Micrococcus pyogenes var. aureus 
| Values are averages of 10 judgments: 2= very acceptable; | = acceptable; 0 = unacceptable 
10.125 gm. added to 100 gm. mixture 
0.5 gm. added to 100 gm, mixture 
"1.0% substitution 
15.0% substitution 
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basic fillings. Among the acceptable fillings, the autoclaved egg samples, counts were, in general, 
counts in the autoclaved samples were 10° per gram somewhat higher than in the autoclaved samples. 
in: ham with sweet pickle relish; ham with lemon This was particularly true for the raisin fillings. 
juice and cranberry; ham with lemon juice and dill Therefore, sandwich fillings containing uncooked 
pickle; turkey with cranberry; turkey with dill raisins cannot be considered “safe.” 
pickle; turkey (with broth) and pineapple; turkey 
— isin on and ee ge nage References 

cceptable ings that had, in the autoclavec m Sn nce : 
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Canned Cling Peaches 


California now cans about 80 per cent of the cling peach pack in the United 
States, which averages from 17 to 20 million cases a year. This is the largest 
volume of a single fruit canned by any state. Too, cling peaches are grown almost 
exclusively for commercial canning, since their brilliant color, fine, close-textured 
flesh, and round, attractive shape endure through the canning process. 

Dietitians, ever on the alert for colorful, tasty menu fare, find canned cling 
peaches a dependable, handsome convenience food with nation-wide distribution 
available at a budget price. The dietitian is given her choice as to grades: Fancy— 
the top grade or superlative quality fruit, perfect in shape, ripe, tender, rich color, 
no blemishes, packed in extra heavy sirup; Choice—fine quality fruit, reasonably 
free of defects, uniform in shape and color, packed in heavy sirup; Standard— 
medium grade fruit, ripe, good color, may vary in texture, fairly free of defects, 
and fairly uniform in size, packed in light sirup. All three grades are available 
either in halves or slices. 

There is considerable variation in the types of sirups or canning media of 
canned cling peaches. Again, the selection is up to the dietitian: (a) extra heavy 
sirup or extra heavy peach juice sirup; (b) heavy sirup or heavy peach juice 
sirup; (c) light sirup or light peach juice sirup; (d) slightly sweetened water 
or slightly sweetened peach juice; (e) water alone; or (f) peach juice alone. 
Although Fancy and Choice fruits are usually packed in heavier sirups, the den- 
sity of the sirup is by no means an indication of the quality of the fruit. For exam- 
ples, Fancy or Choice fruit may be water-packed for special dietetic purposes. 

The size of containers in which canned cling peaches are packed suits every 
need. Below is a table indicating approximate weight, content in cups, and num- 
ber of servings to use as a specific guide to portion control. 


CONTAINER — APPROXIMATE APPROXIMATE 


WEIGHT CONTENT SERVINGS* 


Buffet 8 oz. 

No. 1 tall 1 |b. 

No. 303 1 Ib. 

No. 2 1 Ib. 4 oz. 

No. 2% can or glass jar 1 Ib. 13 oz. 

No. 10 6 Ib. 12 oz. 
*1 to 2 halves, or % ec. slices 


Like other yellow fruits, canned cling peaches contain a generous quantity of 
pro-vitamin A, as well as other valuable nutrients. An average serving of two 
small peach halves and 1 Tbsp. sirup (100 gm.) contains: 68 calories, 0.4 gm. pro- 
tein, 0.1 gm. fat, 18.2 gm. carbohydrate, 5 mg. calcium, 14 mg. phosphorus, 0.4 
mg. iron, 450 I.U. pro-vitamin A, 10 mcg. thiamine, 20 mcg, riboflavin, 0.7 mg. 
niacin, and 4 mg. ascorbic acid.—Contributed by Ilma Lucas Dolan, Dietitian, Cali- 
fornia Foods Research Institute, San Francisco. 





Relation to Age and Environmental Temperature 


Human Utilization of 
Ascorbic Acid’ 
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ALTHOUGH MUCH attention has been given to the 
human utilization of ascorbic acid (1), the great 
majority of subjects in previous studies were young 
adults, chiefly college students. Former research 
supplied meager and differently interpreted data 
on the influence of season on utilization of this 
vitamin (2, 3). Obviously, there was a need to 
investigate the response of more mature persons to 
a controlled intake of ascorbic acid in a normal 
diet, with the same subjects participating in experi- 
ments repeated in different seasons. 


Design of the Study 


A preliminary adjustment period of at least two 
weeks preceded each experimental period. During 
this time, all dietary supplements, if any, were 
omitted. The usual self-selected diets of the subjects 
were continued except that a 100-mg. tablet of as- 
corbic acid was taken daily in lieu of foods high 
in this vitamin. Later, the vitamin was supplied 
only by specified foods high in ascorbic acid eaten 
daily in weighed amounts, or in portions of such 
size as had been shown to the subjects. The aim 
of this regimen was to bring the subjects to a good 
level of nutrition respecting ascorbic acid so as 
possibly to shorten the time to reach stabilization 
when on the experimental diet which followed. A 


'This study was a contributing project to Southern 
Regional Project S-15, “Assessment of Nutritional 
Status of Humans.” Published with the approval of the 
director of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
as technical article No. 2897. Received for publication 
May 26, 1958. 

‘Deceased February 1957. 

‘The authors deeply appreciate the generosity of Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., in supplying all of the synthetic 
ascorbic acid used in this study. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is also made of the efficient help in the laboratory 
work of Charlene Schram and Helen Darling, and to 
them and Ivy Lee Beene for tabulating data and making 
calculations. Gratitude is also expressed to the sub- 
jects for their fine cooperation. Special thanks are 
expressed to Dr. Robert R. Shrode for his guidance and 
assistance in the statistical treatment of the data. 


plasma level of approximately 1 mg. per 100 ml. was 
desired because it had been found (4) that further 
rise over the intake to produce that level has much 
less effect than when plasma levels are lower. The 
nutritive state after such adjustment was thought 
to be advantageous to the determination of utiliza- 
tion of ascorbic acid from food sources. 

The investigation itself ccnsisted of a series of 
five experimental periods, each of which was divided 
into two consecutive parts. These periods, each with 
four subjects, afforded twenty individual experi- 
ments, although only nine persons participated in 
the investigation. Of these nine persons, only three 
served in but one period. Six were repeat subjects 
in two or more periods. Thus, not only were all 
subjects their respective controls within an experi- 
mental period, but also the repeat subjects afforded 
an opportunity to check results for individuals 
respecting the question under study, i.e., food source 
of the vitamin, relation of season, level of intake, 
and age to utilization of ascorbic acid. 

The criterion of utilization was the stabilized 
daily level of reduced ascorbic acid in the plasma 
within the experimental period, in relation to intake 
of the vitamin. Only a small portion of the intake 
came from the fruits and vegetables in the diet. 
Each subject ate these foods in the same weighed 
amounts each time they were served. The bulk of 
the ascorbic acid, as milligrams per kilogram body 
weight, was provided either in synthetic form or by 
the test food. Thus, the absolute amount of the main 
supply of the vitamin was different for each subject, 
since no two were identical in weight. 

The duration of the diet in each period, with its 
two consecutive parts (one for each of two vari- 
ables) and of the concurrent stabilization of plasma 
ascorbic acid for all subjects as indicated by their re- 
spective coefficients of variability is given in Table 1. 

Period I was conducted in a spring season 
with older subjects. Period II, with older subjects, 
and Period III, with younger, were carried out in 
close sequence in winter when the outside air 
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TABLE 1 Design of study 


PAYS OF, 
MAIN 
EXPERIMENTAL 
PERIOD sae ACID 


O PLASMA 
CE ASCORBIC 
ACID* 


Period I 
Part 1 synthetic ascorbic acidt 
Part 27 
Period II 
Part 1 synthetic ascorbic acidt 
Part 27 
Period III 
Part 1 synthetic ascorbic acid at 


cabbage 


cabbage 


1.5 mg./kg. body weight 
Part 27 synthetic ascorbic acid at 
2.0 mg./kg. body weight 
Part IV 
Part 1 synthetic ascorbic acid at 
1.5 mg./kg. body weight 
Part 27 synthetic ascorbic acid at 
2.5 mg./kg. body weight 
Period V 
Part 1 synthetic ascorbic acid at 
1.5 mg./kg. body weight 
synthetic ascorbic acid at 
2.5 mg./kg. body weight 


Part 27 


* As indicated by coefficients of variability during consecutive days within the corresponding part of the dietary period. 
tImmediately following Part 1. 
tDosage such as to effect comparable levels of plasma ascorbic acid in all subjects during Part 1 of the respective period. 


temperatures were respectively: 30°-75°F., mean 
50°F., and 28°-89°F., mean 64°F. During Period 
IV, in the summer with older subjects, followed 
closely by Period V with younger, respective tem- 
peratures were: 71°-96°F., mean 84°F.; and 70°- 
100°F., mean 84°F. 

Periods I and II supplied the data to compare 
utilization of synthetic ascorbic acid with an 
equivalent amount of the vitamin from raw cabbage. 
Appropriate data taken from Periods II, III, IV, and 
V were used in making observations on the influence 
of level of intake, age, and season on utilization of 
ascorbic acid by these subjects. 


SUBJECTS 


All subjects continued in their respective occupa- 
tions during the study. The degree of activity was 
considered moderate for the homemaker; very active 
for the two public health nurses who were siaff 
members of the county health unit; active for two 
staff members of the agricultural experiment station 
working in research laboratories; and for the 
remaining four of the station staff, very active to 
strenuous, one teaching and doing research in 
genetics, and three taking leading parts in this 
study. 

The five older women were from sixty-one to 
seventy-one years of age; the three younger women 
and one man from twenty-six to thirty-eight years. 
Heights of the subjects ranged from 156.7 to 172.7 
cm., weights from 52.1 to 70.7 kg. for the women, 


and the man weighed 83.1 kg. Weights-for-height 
fell within the desirable range of the National Re- 
search Council (5) for six persons. Three were 
overweight by 5.3, 13.9, and 11.5 per cent above the 
upper value of the range. The greatest’ difference 
between weight at the start and the end of a dietary 
period was + 1.02 kg. for one person and —1.02 kg. 
for another. Even including these highest values, 
the difference between the weight at the start and at 
the end of the periods averaged 0.46 kg. for the 
eleven losses, and for the nine gains, 0.45 kg. 

For each of the eight subjects in the last four 
periods, hemoglobin values, determined near the 
start and again near the end of each period, aver- 
aged: for the man, 15.52 gm. per 100 ml. blood; 
for two women, 12.29 and 12.56 gm.; and for the 
remaining women, 13.40 to 13.75 gm. These values 
are comparable with those reported for correspond- 
ing sex and age ranges of Canadians (6), California 
women (7), and healthy women in Nebraska (8). 


DIET 


The simple mixed diet of common foods, presented 
in a four-day cycle of menus, has been described 
elsewhere (9). It was low in ascorbic acid but other- 
wise exceeded the Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances (5). The dose of ascorbic acid was divided 
between noon and evening meals. All meals were 
prepared and served in the laboratory. The only 
controls of diet were: restriction of food intake 
to the items supplied for the meals and snacks, 
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requirement of at least 14 pt. milk daily as beverage, 
and complete consumption of the specified weight 
of each fruit and vegetable. 

Fruits and vegetables in the diet included: canned 
apple juice; apple sauce; pears; carrots; green 
beans; raisins, raw and stewed; and raw onions, sau- 
téed for soup. To effect the greatest practicable uni- 
formity in composition, sufficient quantities of 
fruits and vegetables were purchased for the entire 
experimental time in each season | Period I (spring), 
then for consecutive Periods II and III (winter), 
and last for consecutive Periods IV and V (sum- 
mer) |. The same brand for a given food was used 
in all periods. All cans of a given food bought in 
case lots at the same time had the same identifying 
cannery number. After the canned vegetables were 
heated, the liquor was discarded. The sirup of 
canned pears was replaced by a fresh sugar sirup of 
comparable sweetness. Several bottles of apple juice 
were mixed before sampling, returned to the bottle 
for freezer storage, and thawed as needed. 

Ascorbic acid from the fruits and vegetables in 
the experimental diets averaged: 7.51 mg. per day in 
Period I; 7.46 mg. in Periods II and III; and 6.97 
mg. in Periods IV and V. The vitamin was dis- 
tributed among the three meals of the day, with 
least at breakfast. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


Reduced ascorbic acid in the fruits and vegetables 
was determined by the procedure of Heinze et al. 
(10). The average content of the vitamin found in 
duplicate samples from each of four cans from each 
purchase of fruits and vegetables was considered 


TABLE 2 


"Synthetic 
ascorbic acid 
supplement 


SUBJECT 


Cootficient 


° 
variability 


mg./100 ml. 
1.233 +0 .0527 
1.3880 +0 .104 
().958 +0 .014 
0.885 +0 .070 
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the content of that lot. Each mixing of apple juice 
Was analyzed. The four or five heads of cabbage 
required daily as a test food were analyzed the day 
before use and held in the refrigerator after the 
quarters of each head were wrapped separately, then 
together, in moisture-vaporproof Cellophane. 

The nurses serving as subjects drew the fasting 
blood samples. Reduced ascorbic acid in the plasma 
was determined by the macromethod of Mindlin and 
Butler (11). Hemoglobin determinations were made 
near the start and again near the end of the last four 
periods (eight subjects) using the “alkali hema- 
tin’ method as described by Hawk, Oser, and 
Summerson (12). 


Results and Discussion 
RAW CABBAGE AS ASCORBIC ACID SOURCE 


In Periods I and II, cabbage in the diet supplied 
to each person the same dose of reduced ascorbic 
acid as did the synthetic form in the preceding diet. 
The cabbage replaced both the green beans (average 
ascorbic acid, 2.51 mg. per day) and the vitamin 
supplement. 

The daily amount of cabbage per person ranged, 
in Periods I and II, from 153 to 303 gm.; the 
average daily amount per person from 185 to 258 
gm. In Period I (spring), the supplement of pure 
ascorbic acid powder was 2.0 mg. per kilogram for 
Subjects AN (115 mg. per day) and IP (125 and 
120 mg.); 2.5 mg. per kilogram for JW and LMc 
(each 150 mg. per day). These levels were adopted 
after a two-week preliminary test with lower doses 
which proved unsatisfactory. 


Synthetic ascorbic acid vs. raw cabbage as source of the vitamin as measured by plasma 
ascorbic acid of older women 


Raw cabbage j 
as source of 


ascorbic acid Difference: 


synthetic 


aa minus 
Coton cabbage 


2 
variability 


mg./100 ml. ./100 ml. 
1.194 +0.031 oO. 039 
1 .224t+0.035 3.3: 156 
0.950 +0.085 ; 0038 
0.672 +0.021 ; -ai3* 


Period II 


AN 1.577 40.013 2 
IP 1.573+0.018 3.0! 
JW 1.456 +0 .022 3 
BE 1.096 +0 .047 11.25 


me 


*Significant at the 0.05 level of probability. 
**Significant at the 0.01 level of probability. 
tStandard error. 


{Through an error, cabbage equivalent to 120 mg. reduced 


thetic vitamin. 


sig"* 
016 
.053 
.063 


ascorbie acid was given instead of 125 mg. the svn- 
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For Period II (winter), a supplement of 1.5 mg. 
per kilogram was tried for all subjects, but it was 
necessary to raise it to 1.7 mg. per kilogram for 
Subjects BE (120.5 mg. per day) and JW (98.3 mg. 
per day) to obtain plasma ascorbic acid levels 
comparable with those of Subjects AN and IP on 
1.5 mg. per kilogram (86.2 and 95.3 mg. per day, 
respectively). 

Table 2 contains the data by which responses 
in Periods I and II to the synthetic ascorbic acid 
and to the vitamin from cabbage were compared. 
The plasma ascorbic acid levels differed little for the 
two sources of the vitamin, although the small 
differences were consistently in favor of the syn- 
thetic vitamin. Analysis of variance of the data for 
all subjects in both periods showed no significant 
differences. 

Analysis of variance of the data for each in- 
dividual showed only two significant differences. 
Subject LMc, with a significant difference at the 
0.05 level, did not as nearly approach the 1.0-mg.- 
per-100 ml. plasma level with either the pure vitamin 
or with cabbage as did the other subjects in Period 
I. Her plasma level of 0.885 mg. per 100 ml. on the 
synthetic vitamin and that of 0.672 mg. per 100 ml. 
with cabbage in the diet differed far more than for 
any other subject in either Period I or II. The data 
indicate that utilization of ascorbic acid by this 
subject was not as good as for the others. 

Subject AN, with a highly significant difference 
in Period II, showed equal utilization of synthetic 
ascorbic acid and of that from cabbage in Period I. 
In both periods, her stabilization was good, but the 
coefficients of variability in Period II differed from 
each other more than did those in Period I. That 
is, there was greater similarity in degree of stabi- 
lization on the two sources of the vitamin in Period 
I. Plasma levels in both periods were above 1.0 mg. 
per 100 ml.; and in Period II, they were higher than 
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in Period I, although intake of ascorbic acid was 
higher in Period I. These considerations, notwith- 
standing the significant differences found in Period 
II, point to good utilization by Subject AN of as- 
corbie acid from either source. 

The findings for these subjects of sixty-one to 
seventy-one years of age are in line with the results 
reported by Davey, Fisher, and Chen (13) for 
women twenty-two to thirty years old. These 
workers determined total ascorbic acid in both foods 
and blood serum. Cabbage was one of the twenty- 
four foods tested. When this vegetable was fed raw, 
the level of total ascorbic acid in serum for six 
subjects averaged 0.96 mg. per 100 ml., whereas the 
pure vitamin produced an average level of 1.10 
mg. per 100 ml. These levels for the group were 
not statistically different, but individually, statisti- 
cal agreement in serum level was found for three 
of the six subjects. 

For the women of sixty-one to seventy-one years 
in this study, except for one subject who appeared 
to be a relatively poor utilizer of ascorbic acid, raw 
cabbage, on the basis of its content of reduced as- 
corbic acid, was comparable with the synthetic form 
of the vitamin. 


PLASMA ASCORBIC ACID AND 
ENVIRON MENTAL TEMPERATURE 


The plasma ascorbic acid levels of both older and 
younger subjects, when on the diet with the same 
level of synthetic ascorbic acid supplement (1.5 mg. 
per kilogram) in winter (Periods II and III) and in 
summer (Periods IV and V) are given in Table 3. 

Five of the six subjects, who were in both the 
winter and summer periods, had a higher plasma 
ascorbic acid in winter, while plasma level for one 
subject (BE) was 0.018 mg. per 100 ml. more in 
summer. Analysis of variance for each person 
showed the difference to be significant beyond the 





TABLE 3 Plasma ascorbic acid in relation to environmental temperature when main source 
of vitamin was synthetic given at a level of 1.5 mg. per kilogram body weight 


Winter 
SUBJECT 


Coefficient 
Mean f 


° 
variability 





PLASMA ASCORBIC ACID 


Summer ; ‘Siltseainie 
Coefficient winter 
Mean of minus 
variability summer 


Older Subjects 





mg. /100 ml. % mg./100 ml. % mg./100 ml. 

AN 1.577 +0 .013% 2.24 1.200 +0 .021 3.86 O:377°" 

IP 1.573 40.018 3.08 1.228+0.010 acter 0.345 

JW 1 .222+0 .032 3.99 0.920 +0 .007 1.79 0.302 

BE 0.898 +0 .072 16.02 0 .916+0 .006 1.44 —0.018 
Younger Subjects eee 

MS 0.893 +0 .057 15.51 0.666 +0 .025 9.16 0 .227 

BS 1.332 +0 .051 9.38 1 


**Significant at the 0.01 level of probability. 
‘Standard error 


.073 +0 .032 7.35 0.259 


0.0. 
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wh 
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(0.01 level for three subjects, not significant for the 
other three, although for Subject BS, the difference 
approached significance at the 0.05 level. However, 
when winter plasma levels on 1.7-mg.-per-kilogram 
supplement for Subject BE (increase of 14.1 mg. 
ascorbic acid intake) and on 1.75 mg. per kilogram 
for both Subjects MS and BS (increase of 13.5 mg. 
and of 20.9 mg. ascorbic acid intake) were com- 
pared with their respective summer plasma levels 
on 1.5-mg.-per-kilogram supplement, each difference 
was Significant at the 0.01 level. The three subjects 
were better stabilized on the higher supplements, as 
the coefficient of variability was lowered for Subject 
BE from 16.02 to 11.25; for MS, from 15.51 to 
12.90; and for BS, from 9.38 to 8.51 per cent. The 
mean plasma levels on the higher supplements were: 
for BE, 1.096 mg. per 100 ml.; for MS, 0.932; and 
for BS, 1.375. 

Increments of ascorbic acid intake, such as the 
slightly higher levels of supplement produced, might 
be expected to be reflected in plasma levels of the 


TABLE 4 


SUBJECT AGE Ascorbic 


acid 
supplement 


mg./day 
Older group 
AN 
iP 
BE 
JW 
JW 
Younger group 
MS 
BS 
CW 


86.5 
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vitamin. Fisher and Dodds (14) found significant 
difference at the 0.01 level for eight young women 
tested at intakes of 60 and 75 mg. per day of total 
ascorbic acid. Morse, Potgieter, and Walker (15), 
in a study of women in two age groups (twenty- 
eight to thirty-four years and fifty-six to seventy- 
seven years), found that serum ascorbic acid in- 
creased step-wise in successive two-week periods 
with daily supplements of 15, 10, 25, 10, and 25 mg. 
pure ascorbic acid to the regular diet which supplied 
an average of 32 mg. of the vitamin per day. 

The comparison of plasma ascorbic acid at the 
different levels in winter and summer for Subjects 
BE, MS, and BS are of interest in that such a small 
increment of ascorbic acid intake in winter changed 
the seasonal difference from a nonsignificant value 
to a difference significant beyond the 0.01 level. At 
the same level of supplement, the higher plasma 
ascorbic acid in winter of five of six subjects indi- 
cated better utilization in the colder season. This 
finding confirms the observation of Belser (2) that 


Plasma ascorbic acid in relation to level of supplement for older and younger subjects 


LOWER LEVEL* 


Mean 
plasma 
ascorbic 
acid 


Ascorbic 
acid é 
supplement ascorbic 


acid 


Winter 


( 
l 
( 


O77 +0. 
573 +0. 
.898+0. 
.188+0. 
.250+0. 


.893+0. 
.332 +0. 
.842 +0. 


100 ml. mg./100 ml. 


mg. 
O13t 
018 
072 
066 
025 


O57 
051 
026 


.972 +0 .039 
.418+0.041 
.985 +0 .044 


Summer 


Older group 
AN 
Pe 
BE 
JW 
JW 
Younger group 
MS 
BS 
EW? 


62 
64 
69 
66 
66 
29 


36 
38 


81. 
86. 
*Based on 1.5 mg. 


{Standard error. 


#Coefficient of variability, 2.21 on lower supplement; 5.19 on higher supplement. 


subjects given in Tables 2 and 3 and/or text. 


( 
1 
1 


ascorbie acid per kilogram body weight. 
tIn winter, based on 2 mg. per kilogram body weight; in summer, 2.5 mg 


.200 +0. 
.228+0. 
.916+0. 
.920+0. 
91040. 


.666+0. 
073 +0. 
.128+0. 


021 
O10 
006 
007 
010 


.490 +0 .020 
.393 +0 .063 
.254+0.051 
171 +0 .026 


025 
032 
O10 


-038 +0 .042 
.311+0.042 
.3873 £0 .027 


. per kilogram. 


Coefficients of variability for other 
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higher environmental temperature tends to increase 
the ascorbic acid requirement. 


PLASMA ASCORBIC ACID AND 
LEVEL OF SUPPLEMENT 

The data from Period IV for the older group and 
from Periods III and V for the younger subjects are 
assembled in Table 4 to permit comparison of plasma 
ascorbic acid levels within each age group when the 
diet was supplemented with different levels of the 
vitamin. 

In comparing plasma ascorbic acid levels on sup- 
plements of 1.5 and 2.0 mg. per kilogram, the older 
subject in this period was omitted from the analy- 
sis of variance because she showed a carry-over 
effect of the 1.5-mg.-per-kilogram period for the first 
three of the last six days. 

The plasma ascorbic acid was higher for each 
younger subject on the higher supplement. However, 
analysis both for the three subjects as a group and 
for each separately showed that differences were not 
significant. 

It is possible that these subjects were not suffi- 
ciently stabilized at the two supplement levels to 
show significant difference of the higher ascorbic 
acid intake: MS by 26.8 mg.; BS by 41.8; CW by 
26.0 mg. over their respective lower intakes (Table 
4). During the following six days when on the 2.0- 
mg.-per-kilogram supplement, coefficients of varia- 
bility were lower for two (MS, 9.73 vs. 15.51; BS, 
7.05 vs. 9.38) and higher for one (CW, 10.85 vs. 
7.57) of the younger subjects. Coefficients in a sub- 
sequent period (MS, 9.16 and 10.72; BS, 7.35 and 
8.56) indicate that such magnitudes of variability 
were characteristic of them when the testing time 
was five or six days. 

The plasma ascorbic acid level when on 1.5-mg.- 
per-kilogram supplement may have been too high 
to show material influence of the additional intake, 
as Bryan et al. (4) have pointed out. The first sup- 
plement level, or time, or both, may account for the 
difference in response of these persons and of those 
studied by Morse et al. (15). These workers reported 
on a group of nineteen women, twenty-seven to sixty- 
four years old in an institution, on a diet which pro- 
vided 33 mg. ascorbic acid per day: when the intake 
was increased by 25 mg. per day for five weeks, the 
serum ascorbic acid rose by 57 per cent; on a second 
25-mg. increase in intake for another five weeks, the 
serum ascorbic acid rose an additional 99 per cent. 
There was a further, but not significant, rise in 
serum ascorbic acid with a third increase of 50 mg. 
(total intake 133 mg.) for another five weeks. 

Both the older and younger subjects in this study 
were on the 1.5- and the 2.5-mg.-per-kilogram sup- 
plement in summer. All subjects had a higher plasma 
ascorbic acid level at the higher level of supplement. 
An over-all analysis of variance for the two age 


yr 
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groups at the two levels of supplement showed that 
the plasma values with the two levels of supplement 
differed beyond the 0.01 level of significance. A sepa- 
rate analysis of plasma ascorbic acid values for each 
age group at the two supplement levels confirmed 
the results of the over-all statistical treatment. 


PLASMA ASCORBIC ACID LEVELS 
IN RELATION TO AGE 


The data in Table 4 serve also for comparison of 
plasma ascorbic acid of the two age groups when on 
the same level of intake [supplement of 1.5 mg. per 
kilogram in winter (Periods II and III) and of 1.5 
and 2.5 mg. per kilogram in summer (Periods IV 
and V) |}. 

Analysis of variance for winter-time experiments 
gave an F value which is beyond the 0.01 level of 
significance. The mean plasma ascorbic acid for the 
older group was 1.36+0.05 mg. per 100 ml. and for 
the younger, 1.02+0.06. This significant difference is 
in contrast to the nonsignificance of older and 
younger groups at the same level of intake (1.5 mg. 
per kilogram) in summer. Nor were the age groups 
statistically different when on the 2.5-mg.-per-kilo- 
gram intake in summer. The over-all analysis of 
variance for both age groups and the two levels of 
supplement showed that neither the interaction of 
age groups levels, nor of the older *« younger 
age groups was significant. 

The one evidence of possible age difference found 
by Morse, Potgieter, and Walker (16) was that the 
younger group reached white cell peak at a lower 
intake than did the older subjects. 

The results of this study are contradictory re- 
specting difference between age groups, and they 
cannot be said to differentiate older and younger 
persons. There is a need for study of much larger 
numbers, or better, to study the same persons over 
several years, ideally, over several decades of life. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Human utilization of ascorbic acid was judged by 
plasma level of the vitamin when intake was based 
cn body weight. The simple mixed diet, low in as- 
corbic acid, otherwise exceeded the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances. Synthetic ascorbic acid or raw 
cabbage supplied the vitamin. Of the nine subjects, 
five were from sixty-one to seventy-one years of age, 
four were from twenty-six to thirty-eight years old. 
Six subjects participated in more than one of the 
five periods of fifteen to nineteen days, with four 
subjects in each. 

Cabbage and the synthetic vitamin produced com- 
parable plasma levels of ascorbic acid in five of six 
subjects. Analysis of variance for all subjects as a 
group showed a nonsignificant difference in plasma 
levels on the two sources of ascorbic acid. 

On an intake of 1.5 mg. per kilogram, plasma as- 
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corbie acid was consistently higher in winter than 
summer for five of six subjects; differences were 
significant beyond the 0.01 level for three subjects. 

Higher plasma ascorbic acid always followed in- 
creased intake. The change from 1.5 to 2.0 mg. per 
kilogram (only younger group tested) produced a 
nonsignificant rise; an increase from 1.5 to 2.5 mg. 
per kilogram effected significantly higher plasma 
values in both older and younger subjects. 

Comparison of age groups gave inconsistent re- 
sults. Study of the same persons over several years 
would best determine the influence of age. 

The subjects varied in the level of intake required 
to produce a given plasma ascorbic acid level. Stabi- 
lization, as indicated by coefficients of variability, 
appeared characteristic for individuals. 
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Facts on Tuna 


Tuna—a familiar and popular item in the American diet—is available to the 
homemaker in several varieties. On the Pacific Coast, the catch includes albacore, 
bluefin, skipjack, and yellowfin. From the Atlantic Coast come bluefin and little 
tuna. Albacore has lighter meat than the other varieties and is the only 
tuna which may be labeled as “white meat,” the others are labeled as “light 
meat” tuna. 

Domestically canned tuna is generally available in three different styles of 
pack. In each, vegetable oil is added to enhance the flavor of the meat. Pack, 
however, indicates only the size of the pieces in the can, not quality. 

Fancy, or solid pack tuna, which is the most expensive, is available in can sizes 
of 34%, 7, and 13 oz. This style is recommended for cold plates and for use in 
recipes where appearance is important. Chunk style comes in 314-, 6-, 615-, and 
12-0z. cans and is especially good for salads and other dishes where chunks are 
desirable. It is more moderately priced than the solid pack. The flake or grated 
pack is marketed in 6- or 11-oz. cans and is excellent for canapes or sandwiches 
where the tuna is blended into a paste. It is also lower priced than the other two 
packs. 


A number of specialty packs are also available, including: twunno, which con- 
sists of solid-meat tuna packed in olive oil and about double the amount of salt; 
a dietetic pack, processed in distilled water for people who must avoid salt and 
fat in their diets; a baby food; and a tuna paste. 
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CENSUS FIGURES indicate that a relatively small num- 
ber of our older persons live in institutions. Even 
among those who were eighty-five years and older, 
slightly more than 90 per cent were living inde- 
pendently or with their families or friends at the 
time of interview for the 1950 census (1). Many 
citizens over sixty-five years of age are unable to 
prepare adequate meals because of insufficient in- 
come and/or disability. There are additional young- 
er handicapped persons who experience equal diffi- 
culty in procuring well balanced meals. They include 
both the permanently handicapped, as well as indi- 
viduals temporarily incapacitated by mental or 
physical disability. Signs of malnutrition are fre- 
quently observed among older persons and the chron- 
ically ill. Goodman states: ‘‘The character of nutri- 
tion throughout life is the principal environmental 
factor determining longevity. Well fed individuals 
are less subject to almost every type of pathology 
than malnourished ones” (2). Improvement in nu- 
tritional status brings about some dramatic recov- 
eries from physical or mental illness. A service to 
provide adequate, palatable meals to aged and handi- 
capped persons is both a therapeutic and a preven- 
tive health measure. 


Development of Early Programs 
‘*Meals on Wheels” began in England in 1939 when 
the Women’s Voluntary Service received its first im- 
provised mobile canteen. Specially designed models 
were soon available to deliver hot noon meals to the 
aged and thousands of others who had lost their 
means of preparing meals during the blitz. Today 
the service in England is under the jurisdiction of 
local governments and subsidized by them. Meals 
are prepared by government restaurants and deliv- 
‘Presented at the 41st Annual Meeting of The Ame) 


ican Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 22, 
1958. 


ered by volunteers of the WVS or the Red Cross. In 
one area, recipients of the service can receive up to 
five meals a week (3). 

Philadelphia was the first city in the United 
States to organize a “Meals on Wheels” service. Ini- 
tiated in 1954, it was modeled on the English plan. 
However, meals are prepared in a “red feather” set- 
tlement house. The program is supervised by settle- 
ment house staff, but volunteers are used as much 
as possible for delivery five days a week of a hot 
and a cold meal to forty or more aged and handi- 
capped clients in the surrounding area. 

The service with which we are most familiar is 
Meals on Wheels for Columbus Aged and Handi- 
capped, Incorporated, organized in 1956. This pro- 
gram will be described in detail. Recently, a contract 
was made by the New York State Department of 
Health for a three-year demonstration project to be 
administered by the Visiting Nurse Service in 
Rochester, New York. It is now under way. Many 
other cities have made inquiries about existing pro- 
grams and indicated intentions of organizing sim- 
ilar plans. It is possible that some of these are now 
in operation. 


How Columbus Began 


The Columbus Meals on Wheels program was first 
conceived by Mrs. Carl G. Jackson. Her own aged 
mother, residing in a distant city, had benefited 
from an arrangement with a local restaurant for 
delivery to her of a tasty, hot meal every day. This 
so impressed Mrs. Jackson that she promoted the 
idea of a delivery service of hot meals to aged and 
handicapped persons living in Columbus in their 
own homes who would not otherwise receive ade- 
quately balanced meals. Being President of the 
Columbus Women’s Club, she inspired the support 
of many energetic club women. 

After months of discussion and planning, it be- 
came evident that this was a project that could not 
be dwarfed by other club projects. It had to be or- 
ganized as an independent agency with people of 
many disciplines participating in its policy making. 
Early in 1956 Mrs. Jackson gathered together a 
group of interested persons representing the clergy, 
legal, medical, dietetic, and social work professions, 
as well as business, civic, and community service 
agencies to form an organization. Some became 
trustees of Meals on Wheels, Inc.; others agreed to 
serve as an advisory board. A state charter as a 
non-profit organization was obtained in November. 
Mrs. Jackson is serving as the President of the or- 
ganization. 

Exploration was then begun of practical methods 
of providing meals. 

The Community Nutrition Section of the Colum- 
bus Dietetic Association prepared a three-week cycle 
menu for a dinner meal, lunch of sandwich and fresh 
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fruit, and between-meal snack of canned fruit juice. 
This food plan was used in estimating the cost and 
practicality of four proposed methods of operation 
as follows: 

(a) Renting and equipping a kitchen in a suitable 
location, preparing food with one paid worker and 
volunteers, and delivery of the food to clients by 
volunteers. 

(b) Part-time use of a kitchen of a church or 
community agency to prepare and deliver food as in 
method (a) above. 

(c) Purchasing food, prepared and packaged ac- 
cording to general specifications, from a restaurant, 
with delivery by volunteers. 

(d) Purchasing food from a restaurant as in 
method (c), but with delivery of meals by a paid 
driver during the week and by volunteers on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 

The cost of methods (a) and (d) seemed to exceed 
funds available, and there was evidence that it might 
be difficult to maintain the staff of volunteers for 
method (b) over a long period of time. It was de- 
cided that method (c) would be used for a trial 
period, and service was begun to five recipients in 
April 1957. 


Policies 


Before delivery of meals was begun, it was neces- 
sary to determine policies in regard to eligibility, 
referral, and payments by recipients. Briefly, these 
were adopted as follows: 

ELIGIBILITY: Any person is eligible who is unable 
to prepare his own meals because of a physical or 
mental disability, the absence of cooking facilities, 
or inability to shop or carry on normal activities. 

REFERRAL: Applicants must be referred by a social 
welfare or health agency or investigated to deter- 
mine need if they are to receive meals at less than 
cost to Meals on Wheels. 

PAYMENT: Recipients must pay a week or more in 
advance and according to one of three methods: 
Plan A—public assistance recipients who pay up to 
80 cents daily and other needy who pay some portion 
of the cost; Plan B—non-indigent, elderly, or handi- 
capped recipients who pay $2 daily; and Plan C— 
hospital patients returning to their homes who need 
the service temporarily until recovery pay $2 daily, 
unless they can qualify for Plan A. 


Financing 


Funds to pay the costs of meal preparation and de- 
livery to Plan A recipients and to pay general oper- 
ating expenses are obtained by: (a) contributions 
of members of Meals on Wheels; (b) contributions 
from interested community groups; (c) fund-rais- 
ing activities such as dinners, benefit bridge par- 
ties, and sales of holiday items; (d) contributions 
of interested individuals; and (e) funds raised or 
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contributed by small organized auxiliary groups 
known as “Wheels.” 


Cost of Food and Delivery 


Restaurant charges for the daily meal unit began 
at $1.40 per day for week days and $1.65 on Sunday. 
The steady increase in raw food costs has caused 
the price to increase to $1.65 for week days and 
$1.75 for Sunday. 

Costs of delivery by the paid driver have varied 
somewhat as the size and location of the case load 
has changed and as contracts have been worked out 
with new drivers. It is estimated that delivery costs 
are almost 50 cents per person per day. 

Except on Sundays, delivery of meals is usually 
made in the late afternoon. The meals are picked 
up at about 4:30 P.M. at the restaurant. A generous 
manufacturer has donated to Meals on Wheels a 
small heating unit which fits into the back of an 
automobile or station wagon for keeping the hot 
foods hot. Cold foods, including the milk cartons, 
are stored in a refrigerated unit, which has also 
been donated. 


Changes in Procedure 


Many changes have been made in procedures dur- 
ing the eighteen months of operation by Meals on 
Wheels. It was thought by some at first that charges 
for the food might be too high and by others that 
they were too low. A nutrition consultant of the 
Ohio Department of Health prepared raw food cost 
estimates of the menus for one week and found them 
to be a little under 80 cents per day, which is the 
minimum figure now paid by recipients. 

The restaurant manager suggested the addition 
of a sweet roll daily to go with the fruit juice for a 
light breakfast. Nutrition consultants thought it 
preferable to add an extra half-pint of milk each 
day and alternate the sweet roll with individual 
packages of prepared cereal for the breakfast meal. 
The latter plan is now in effect. 

Late afternoon delivery of meals encountered dif- 
ficulties because of heavy city traffic between 4 to 6 
P.M. The first restaurant used opened late in the 
day and could not have meals ready for delivery 
before 4:00 P.M. In addition, it was not centrally 
located. It was decided to change to another res- 
taurant to obtain meals for early afternoon delivery 
and at a central location. This change was not suc- 
cessful, because the second restaurant gave larger 
servings of fewer items; did not cook vegetables in 
the old-fashioned way to which most older people 
are accustomed; and was not well equipped for pack- 
aging food for carry-out. After a month’s trial, a 
change was made back to the first restaurant. 

Delivery of meals has presented various problems 
from time to time. After many difficulties with vol- 
unteers who telephoned at the last minute to say 
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that they could not deliver that day, the Board of 
Meals on Wheels adopted a system of delivery by a 
paid worker during the week and by volunteers on 
week-ends. This has worked very well, except for 
frequent changes in paid personnel. The volunteers 
who deliver on Saturday and Sunday often stay 
to visit a few minutes with the lonely recipients. 


Immediate Results of Service 


Meals on Wheels in Columbus has now been in oper- 
ation long enough to begin to evaluate the services 
in terms of results. 

The earliest signs of value of the meals came, as 
one would expect, from the appreciation expressed 
by the recipients. One thin old gentleman past 
eighty, who lives in a third floor room with the only 
available cooking facilities three flights down in the 
basement, always greets the arrival of meals with 
eagerness and gratitude. He gained several pounds 
in weight and considerably in strength during the 
first few weeks he received meals. His attitude 
toward Meals on Wheels is best stated in his own 
words: “I thought the world had forgotten me, but 
now I’m living again since Meals on Wheels found 
me.” Another elderly gentleman whose cooking facil- 
ities were poor reported that before he began re- 
ceiving meals, he found preparing even a simple meal 
for himself exhausting. He said: ‘After I cooked a 
meal I was just too tired to eat. I just had to lay my 
head on my table to rest first.” 

Comments of friends and relatives of recipients 
of meals have also been encouraging. According to 
them, two elderly spinsters, weak end morose when 
the service began, have become much more cheerful 
and active in caring for themselves and their home. 
A lonely, crippled, and almost blind widow has 
showed remarkable improvement in strength and 
morale. 


Special Evaluation Made 
In the late summer and early fall, the writers inter- 
viewed twenty-one recipients of Meals on Wheels, 
including some who have received the service since 
its beginning, some who have received it only a few 
months, and others who were no longer receiving it 
for various reasons. The purpose of the interviews 
was to obtain information on the following: 

(a) The attitude of recipients of service toward 
Meals on Wheels. 

(b) Need for changes in types of food served, 
methods of preparation, or method of service. 

(c) Probable change in health or activity of the 
recipient resulting from Meals on Wheels service. 

(d) Need for other types of service from other 
agencies. 

(e) The nature and incidence of diseases and 
handicapping conditions among recipients of Meals 
on Wheels. 
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TABLE 1 Food preferences of 15 recipients of 


Meals-on-Wheels 


FOOD 


Foods “enjoyed the most" 


Meat and meat substitutes 

All meats 

Fried chicken 

Meat loaf 

Swiss steak 

Beef 

Ham 

Fish sticks or croquettes 

Baked fish 

Spaghetti and meat balls 

Macaroni and cheese 
Vegetables 

Potaoes 

Peas 

Beets 

All vegetables 
Salads 

All salads 

Cottage cheese and peach salad 
Desserts 

All desserts 

Chocolate pudding 

Rice-pineapple pudding 
Other 

Milk 

Sandwiches 

Fruit juices 


pnt fed ed ms et et es BD AD CR 


mew 


Foods "enjoyed the least’ 
Meat and meat substitutes 
Baked or “‘boiled’’ fish 

Meat loaf 

“Boiled’’ chicken 
Liver 
Beef stew 
Vegetables 
Carrots 
Tomatoes 
Green beans 
Succotash 
Other 
Milk 


Some interesting and valuable data were obtained. 
The interview group was composed of twelve men 
and nine women, nearly all of whom lived alone, 
usually in a single room. Their ages ranged from 
forty-six to ninty-four years. Fifteen were above 
seventy years, and eight were over eighty. Twelve 
had received meals for six months or longer, and 
six of these had received them for at least a year. 

Specific income data were not available on full- 
pay recipients, but of the fifteen recipients who paid 
a reduced price, eight receive Aid for the Aged 
(which in Ohio is $65 per month plus cost of med- 
ical care). The other seven were receiving some form 
of public assistance and/or Social Security payments 
netting less than $100 per month. 

Information on handicapping conditions were ob- 
tained by observation and questioning. No effort 
was made to obtain diagnosis from physicians; how- 
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ever, some supplementary information was obtained 
from relatives. Each person (recipient or relative) 
interviewed stated that the recipient had one or 
more disabilities. These are as follows: 


Cardiovascular diseases....... q 
Mental disorders, including senility 

oe ae en ee ee 2 
Musculoskeletal disorders................ 
PRO TOMS ose A tl ke 
Kidney disease...................... eee ee 7 


7 persons 


5 persons 
persons 
persons 
persons 
Other conditions occurring in only one person 

each include: emaciation and weakness, stomach 

trouble, anemia, gall bladder disease, bronchial trou- 
ble, diabetes, peptic ulcer, and hernia. 

Information sufficient to determine the improve- 
ments of diet was available for only nineteen indi- 
viduals. Of these, fifteen had substantially better 
diets when receiving Meals on Wheels service. 


Changes Suggested 


When questioned about the foods they enjoyed the 
most or least, only seventeen persons mentioned in- 
dividual foods. The others gave such answers as “all 
of it” or “nearly all of it.” Some were reluctant at 
first to criticize, but interviewers encouraged them 
to speak freely to help improve the service. Results 
are given in Table 1. 

The changes suggested by the men were slightly 
different from those suggested by the women. Men 
made such suggestions as: “Serve a wedge of apple 
pie some time, one with two crusts, not a cobbler’; 
“Make sandwich fillings thicker”; and “Give larger 
servings.” The women suggested: “Food should be 
packaged so it will not run together on the plate and 
look messy”; and “‘Give us a little surprise sometime, 
not the same foods over and over.’”’ One asked for 
“more raw vegetables, relishes, and salads” and an- 


Feeding Elderly People in Their Homes' 


C. ELIZABETH HENRY 


Nutrition Consultant, 

Visiting Nurse Service of 
Rochester and Monroe County, 
Rochester, New York 


IN FEBRUARY 1958, the Bureau of Chronic Diseases 
and Geriatrics of the New York State Department 
of Health contracted with the Visiting Nurse Serv- 
ice of Rochester and Monroe County to administer 
a food service for elderly people in their own homes. 
During the period from February 1, 1958 to March 
31, 1961, the deficit of the pilot project will be as- 
sumed by the Bureau of Chronic Diseases and 


‘Presented at the 41st Annual Meeting of The Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 
22, 1958. 
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other for “sliced tomatoes, cucumbers, and melon in 
season.” 

At least four persons of both sexes said that it 
would be nice to receive the food at approximately 
the same time every day, because it is upsetting to 
receive it at 5:15 P.M. one day and 7:00 P.M. the 
next. 


Attitude toward Service 


Only one person expressed a completely negative 
attitude toward Meals on Wheels. Nearly all were 
enthusiastic in their praise of the service. One man 
said, “If I couldn’t get Meals on Wheels, I would 
have a hard time getting enough to eat on my in- 
come.” Another man expressed a similar opinion. 
A third, however, quit taking Meals on Wheels tem- 
porarily, because it was “too expensive.” He said 
that he did not question its value, but he needed to 
save some money to have dry cleaning and laundry 
done; since he could not save it from his rent 
money, it had to be from food. When interviewed, he 
had a stock of foods in his room, such as bread, dry 
cereal, soup, pork and beans, milk, cheese, and fruit. 
Most of the women and one man expressed a prefer- 
ence for preparing their own food when they feel 
well enough to do so. Interviewers talked with rela- 
tives of three recipients, all of whom expressed grat- 
itude for the service provided by Meals on Wheels. 
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Geriatics. We are seeking the answers to many 
problems: packaging, delivery, suitable foods, desir- 
able levels of nutrients, the cost of such a service, 
and the need for the service in an urban community. 

The purpose of the program is to supplement the 
food by providing two meals a day five days a week 
to elderly people in their own homes. Many of our 
older citizens can live safely at home but are unable 
to do their own shopping or are unable to prepare 
adequate meals for themselves, either because of age 
or a recent illness. If their family can provide these 
services, the oldster is not eligible to receive our 
service. We provide a hot dinner and a cold supper 
delivered at noon, Monday through Friday. The 
client must be able to provide his own breakfast 
and have access to food during the week-end. 

The project is designed to meet the need for domi- 
ciliary feeding, regardless of economic status. The 
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full fee per day is $1.25, but it may be adjusted 
downward to 50 cents. If the client cannot afford 50 
cents a day for food, other financial assistance is ad- 
visable. The Monroe County Department of Social 
Welfare has agreed to put the cost of the meals into 
the budget of its clients who are certified for the 
service. Fifty-seven per cent of those served are 
paying full fee. 

A survey in November 1956 determined the need 
for such a service. That survey showed that there 
was a real need and pinpointed the neighborhoods 
in which the need was greatest. We started service 
in two congested areas where many elderly persons 
live. 


Personnel 

The selection of the persons to receive the service 
poses many problems. To determine the individual’s 
needs for the service, a public health nurse super- 
visor visits each prospective recipient before the 
service is started, explains it to him, explores his 
eligibility, and makes financial and other arrange- 
ments. She visits each client at least once a month, 
at which time she re-evaluates his need for the 
service and sells him a meal ticket for the following 
month. 

The food is prepared in a_ centrally-located 
kitchen under the direction of the nutritionist of 
the Visiting Nurse Service. A part-time cook is the 
only additional paid staff. Packaging and delivery 
are done by lay volunteers. The administration, 
routing, and so on, are done by the professional staff 
of the Visiting Nurse Service. 

The use of volunteers makes the program possible. 
For the delivery of the food, we are presently using 
eight volunteers and four cars a day from 11:45 A.M. 
to 1:15 P.M. The volunteers use their own cars, and 
work as teams of two, with one driving and the 
other serving. Two additional volunteers come to the 
kitchen at 10:00 A.M. to package the desserts and 
salads, make the sandwiches, and help in packing 
the cold and hot insulated carrying boxes. Each vol- 
unteer works one day a week; thus, currently, forty 
women a week contribute to the success of the proj- 
ect. An active chairman of volunteers recruits, 
orients, and trains the women. They have helped to 
make it a truly community-wide project. 


The Food Provided 

The food is simple without sauces and gravies. The 
dinner includes meat, potato, vegetable, salad, bread, 
dessert, and a choice of beverage. The supper is a 
protein sandwich, fruit, and milk. Together they 
provide about three-fourths of the daily recom- 
mended allowances for a man of sixty-five years. 
The protein is of good quality and quantity. Modifi- 
cations are made to serve clients with diabetes and 
those moderately restricted in sodium. 
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A sampling of the menus has been calculated for 
nutrients by the short method. The caloric level is 
1200 to 1400 calories. All nutrients meet the stand- 
ard with the possible exception of ascorbic acid. 
Since we are unable to serve citrus juice, and citrus 
fruit has been out of season, we serve fresh fruits, 
tomatoes, and grated cabbage salad frequently. We 
plan to use as much citrus fruit in salads as possible 
and citrus fruit cup for dessert. 

The food for supper is cold when delivered. It is 
placed in the refrigerator if one is available but 
must be planned so it may be kept at room tempera- 
ture safely for 4 hr., if there is no refrigeration. This 
limits the variety of sandwich that can safely be 
sent. We have not used any mayonnaise in the 
salads or sandwiches. 


Packaging 
All-paper service is used. 

In the kitchen, the foods for the cold bag are re- 
frigerated until packing time. Then all are placed 
on a long counter in a logical order and packed into 
brown paper bags—one for each recipient. Then the 
bags for each route are put into an insulated carry- 
ing box. Beverages for noon are in quart thermos 
bottles. Coffee, tea, or milk is poured into the client’s 
cup by the volunteer serving in the home. 

The carrying box for hot food is pre-heated, as are 
the insulated bags. The hot food is placed on the 
paper plate, covered, stapled, and put into the in- 
sulated bag. These are stacked into the carrying box 
—one carrying box for each route. A maximum of 
nine dinners can be carried on a single route. 


Acceptance of the Service 


In April, we started with fourteen clients and had 
expected to increase gradually, but by the end of 
the second week the count was twenty. We held the 
number to twenty-six during the summer. However, 
in November, we put on a fourth car which allows 
us to serve another area of the city and reach a total 
of thirty-six persons. 

There has been a good acceptance of the foods 
served. During the first weeks, the salad servings 
were kept small but have since been increased as 
they were accepted and eaten. There has been little 
reported waste of food. One woman was found to be 
hoarding her food due to her age and idiosyncrasy. 
Service was discontinued and another plan made 
for her care. Usually the recipient has his table set 
and is ready to eat when the food arrives. 

From the initiation of the service on April 14 
until September 14—a four-month period—there 
were 61 admissions, 38 discharges, and on Septem- 
ber 14, 23 were served. The reasons for discharge 
from the project include 3 who died, 5 who recovered 
to care for themselves, 10 who now have someone in 
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the home, 3 who entered nursing homes, 2 who were 
admitted to homes for the aged, and 11 who were 
discharged for various other reasons. All except one, 
who is a retired dentist, were under medical super- 
vision of a private physician or a clinic. The clients 
range in age from 45 years to 96 years, the median 
being 79, the average 76.8, and the mode 80. 


Evaluating the Service 

Evaluation of the service is a part of the total plan. 
The Bureau of Chronic Diseases and Geriatrics of 
the New York State Department of Health is inter- 
ested in testing the value of the service to clients. 
We plan to superimpose a nutritional study of 
selected recipients. Research personnel of the Roch- 
ester Council of Social Agencies plan to aid in the 
evaluation. The volunteers report that they can see 
improvement after a few weeks of service in the 
appearance, movement, and “spryness”’ of the recip- 
ients. The clients themselves have expressed their 


A Dietitian Serves a Super-Market Chain 


RUTH M. WALTERS 


Food Basket Markets, 

San Diego 

There is always a hesitancy to use the word “in- 
vade” in describing what has happened over the 
past decade with women going into fields related to 
dietetics where their services have not been utilized 
previously. However,.in this particular case, “inva- 
sion” almost seems to be the correct word, since I 
was “invading” an area in which I had never before 
worked. When I came to San Diego, first as a visitor 
and then as a resident, it was my intention to look 
over the possibilities for part-time work in fields 
with which I was familiar and to make some deci- 
sion in due course. This would automatically have 
limited the field to hospital food service, food jour- 
nalism, teaching, or quantity food production. 

Then an opportunity arose to become the home 
economist of the Food Basket Markets, a large su- 
per-market chain which is a division of Lucky Stores 
Incorporated, San Leandro, California. It was a dif- 
ficult decision; should I enter an allied field that 
needed “pioneering” work, particularly in view of 
my feeling that the company could probably employ 
someone with less scientific background and for 
much less money to provide the same service? Even 
when we finally came to a mutual agreement, I had 
no idea that I would be using, at one time or an- 
other, every bit of my past background in all phases 
of this new work. However, that is just the way the 
position has worked out! 

There are eight Food Basket Markets in the San 
Diego area. Their total sales last year exceeded $25 
million. Serving as “Mary Morgan,” the Food Bas- 
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appreciation. Some have gained weight—those who 
needed to do so. As one old lady said, “It isn’t the 
food that made me gain; it is because I don’t have to 
cross East Avenue to get it.” She is probably right; 
the Avenue has much traffic, she cannot see very 
well, and the strain of shopping is too much. 

Social service departments of the area hospitals 
are aware of the service. Before the patient is dis- 
charged, the hospital contacts us to plan for the 
service during his convalescence if he is to be alone. 
Private physicians also are making direct referrals 
of their patients and have expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the service. 

In cooperation with the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, a manual will be prepared later for 
use in setting up similar programs in other com- 
munities. To be of value a program of domiciliary 
feeding of elderly people in any community must be 
a continuing service undertaken only with wide 
community interest, participation, and support. 


kets’ nutritionist-dietitian-home economist, I supply 
an extra service which the company offers in the 
hope of benefiting the customer in a variety of ways. 
Shoppers are no longer content just to buy food; 
they want to know what new food items are avail- 
able, the quality of the food they are purchasing, 
how to use it when they bring it home, new ways 
of preparing it, and what it offers nutritionally. 
People are probably more nutrition-conscious than 
they have ever been before; consequently, they want 


to know more things about their food. 


Answering Inquiries and Testing Foods 


On the average, four hundred requests for informa- 
tion, either by telephone or letter, are received each 
month in our eight stores. The questions run the 
gamut: “Is a chuck roast more nutritive than a 
rib?” “What piece of meat should I ask for if I want 
to make a jellied meat aspic?” “Is it true that pepper 
is intensified in a frozen product?” “Can I feed my 
child who is allergic to fresh orange juice, the new 
dry mix citrus pudding on your shelves?” “Does the 
whole wheat flour in your bakery division have a 
high sodium content?” “Is it true that I cannot 
process black olives in my pressure cooker without 
having them spoil?” “Can I home-can shelled al- 
monds in my oven?” 

We not only give such information to the caller, 
or find it for her, but we test new products ourselves 
and allow our store managers also to try them and 
witness the results. This provides first-hand infor- 
mation for both customer and sales person, and con- 
sumers like this service very much. As each new 
product arrives, we learn the facts about it, often 
before it goes on the shelf, by actually testing it. 
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This becomes an invaluable aid to the shopper, of 
course, since there are thousands of new homemak- 
ers each year, many of whom are not well prepared 
for their new roles and even less prepared to pick 
and choose from the assortment of foods our mar- 
kets offer. 

Since our markets stock many dietetic foods, 
it has become increasingly important for the cus- 
tomer to be able to talk with an authority on their 
use. Thus, this position has proved to be an ideal 
place to combat food misinformation in a world of 
pseudo-scientific advertising. 


Nutrition Education in the Super Market 
Not only does “Mary Morgan” strive to make food 
shopping, meal planning, and actual food prepara- 
tion a more satisfying and creative part of home- 
making, but her position offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to carry out a mass nutrition education pro- 
gram in the markets themselves. We have achieved 
this in several ways. 

Each store has a meal planning center in a con- 
spicuous spot which every shopper must pass, either 
coming in or leaving the store. It is complete with 
cook books, which are loaned, and menu suggestions 
and is spotlighted by a 56- by 33-in. bulletin board 
on which a new suggestion or idea is pointed up each 
week. 

In “water-poor” California, it seemed appropriate 
to tie in vegetable cookery with a regional need. 
One cartoon exhibit in mid-summer showed one veg- 
etable asking another, “Say now, are you really sav- 
ing water?” The exhibit then showed Carrie Carrot, 
Celia Celery, and Patty Pea valiantly struggling to 
get out of a too-deep water bath in a saucepan. (This 
feature was specially planned to please the produce 
buyer who knows so well that vegetables shouldn’t 
be drowned in water if our customers are to enjoy 
them at their best.) 

On another bulletin board exhibit, a little boy 
asked another, with a distended tummy, “Are you 
stuffed but starved?” The display went on to point 
out that the second boy’s food intake may be badly 
wanting in necessary nutrients, even though large 
in bulk. Another time, a tall, “thin” greenback asked 
a “fat” dollar bill, “How is your food dollar looking 
this year?” This exhibit tended to make Mrs. Home- 
maker conscious of better spending practices, nutri- 
tion-wise. 

Our bulletin board may say, “Don’t eat yourself 
hungry,” explaining, both with copy and pictures, 
what we mean by a “nutritionally good meal’ and 
how it can be chosen from the foods offered for sale 
at the Food Baskets. Mrs. Homemaker likes to know 
this, and, of course, we like to tell her. It is not only 
good business for the stores, but it is a means of 
encouraging her to feed her family better, and in 
many cases, even more economically. 
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Recipe Service 
Another service that is available to all customers 
each week is the “Recipe of the Week” which usually 
highlights one or more items that we may have “on 
special.” These recipes are printed on handy house- 
hold file cards and placed at the entrance and exit 
turnstiles in each market so that they are readily 
available to the shopper on her way in and out of 
the store. Our press run for these recipes is twenty 
to twenty-five thousand each week. If the demand 
is great enough, there are sometimes reruns as well. 
From time to time we feature “extras” with our 
large sales. If we are advertising fish, we furnish 
a brochure that not only tells how to prepare fish 
in general, but also explains ways of cooking the 
unusual ones in our own locality, such as octopus, 
squid, and langostinas. If we are featuring variety 
meats, we put out a printed booklet on the nutri- 
tive value of the organ meats and how best to cook 
and serve them. 


Work with Community Groups 

Since in each area our markets serve, we are auto- 
matically corporate citizens of the community, the 
organization tries to meet its civic responsibilities 
within its own field. Community nutrition thus 
becomes one of our vital concerns, and opportunities 
for cooperation with community groups are wel- 
comed. In the course of a month, “Mary Morgan”’ 
may make from seven to twelve personal appear- 
ances before women’s clubs, PTA groups, Scout 
groups, other civic groups, and schools. The topics 
she discusses include: “How to Get the Most out of 
Your Food Dollar,’ “How to Plan a Better School 
Lunch,” “Are You Responsible for Feeding a Child 
on a Special Diet?” “Economy Meat Meals,” and 
“How to Utilize the Variety Meats.” 

As an added service, almost every week of the 
schoo] year, we take classes of home economics stu- 
dents from the local schools, Scout groups, Campfire 
Girls, and Junior Chef’s classes through our stores, 
showing them the quality of merchandise, cleanli- 
ness, and good buying techniques—all of which is an 
ideal way, of course, to start youngsters on the road 
to being better informed consumers. . 

In addition, we ally ourselves with the home eco- 
nomics programs of local schools and colleges. This 
year we have joined forces three times in helping 
high schools during Career Week by presenting re- 
cruiting programs to interest more people in the 
home economics field. 

Out of this, we find other needs emerging. Re- 
cently, we learned that of a group of high school 
seniors, six were already married, and that all of 
them shopped in our markets. They were anxious 
to have help in food budgeting. Together, we worked 
out menu plans, market orders, and shopping guides 
that would fit their income levels. At the same time, 
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this provided an excellent means of teaching much- 
needed nutrition information to young women who 
will—in some cases very soon—become mothers and 
who will find feeding a family a problem on a lim- 
ited budget. 


Value of Such Service 
Is this a paying proposition for the Food Baskets? 
The management seems to feel it is. It all leads to 
good will for our markets and our organization, at 
the same time developing happier and better in- 
formed customers. 

Is this a rewarding position for me? I can say 
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most enthusiastically, “Yes, quite!” There is no 
monotony; financially it is gratifying; and in per- 
sonal satisfaction, it cannot be surpassed. It is a 
good feeling at night to think over the day’s tasks 
and to know that, whether I have helped a mother 
bake a birthday cake for a child on a wheat-free diet 
who has never had a cake before, or perhaps told a 
new bride how to clean a barracuda, the very fact 
that I have helped make her day a little better and 
her house more like a real home is a reward in itself! 
Certainly this field offers a real challenge for home- 
economics trained women in building a stronger and 
greater America by assisting today’s homemaker. 


Soups Made from Concentrated Soup Bases vs. Meat Stocks 


At Montana State University, Lendal H. Kotschevar, Ph.D., has conducted a 
study to compare the cost and acceptance of soups made from concentrated soup 
bases with those made from meat stocks. 

The meat stocks were made according to standard methods, and recipes for the 
control products made from them were either from the recipe files of the Uni- 
versity or from Large Quantity Recipes.’ Recipes for the foods made from the 
bases’ were those recommended by the manufacturer. No attempt was made to 
make the recipes the same, except that in the final seasoning of the two products 
to be compared, an attempt was made to see that salt, color, and other visual 
factors were as nearly alike as possible. Variations that did occur, therefore, 
were not due to difference in the meat stock or the stock base. The quantities pre- 
pared of each product were the same for each test and varied from 1 to 30 gal. 

Different types of foods were studied in order to cover as complete a range of 
products as possible which might be made from the soup base. In all, fifty-two 
tests were made of seventeen different products. 

Time studies were done to: (a) obtain total time for processing the product, 
(b) calculate actual production time and thus obtain a production cost, and (c) 
record the number of steps involved in producing the products. Production time 
was distinguished from total time, which was considered the elapsed time be- 
tween the actual start and finish of the product. Ingredient costs were calculated 
from prices obtained on state bids during January and February 1958 for the 
University. Labor was calculated at the rate of $1.50 per hour. 

Consumer and expert taste panels were used to determine acceptability of all 
products—the expert panel to establish basic differences between the experimental 
and control products and the consumer panel to determine the average palate 
preference. 

Cost calculations indicated that the products made from soup bases averaged 
20 per cent less than those made from meat stocks; ingredient cost was 14 per 
cent less and labor cost 33 per cent less. Thirty-nine per cent less steps were used 
to make the experimental products from the soup bases and 39 per cent less time 
was needed to make them. 

Results of the palatability tests were mixed. The expert panel judges were able 
to distinguish for the most part between the two like items in the triangle test. 
Undoubtedly, differences in ingredients or preparation methods caused this 
rather than basic differences between the base and meat stock. The consumer panel 
also had mixed reactions, indicating that there was no difference in acceptability. 

Specifically, the following products made from the soup bases were preferred 
by the consumer panel: Mulligatawny soup, chili con carne, Swiss steak, Bechamel 
sauce, hash and gravy, consommé, and chicken noodle soup. No choice was ex- 
pressed for: Danish dumpling soup, onion gravy, and Navy bean soup, while the 
judges preferred the following products made from the meat bases: barley soup, 
chicken gravy, vegetable soup, split pea soup, and chicken noodle soup. 


‘Terrell, M. E.: Large Quantity Recipes, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1951. 
“Good Seasons Soup Bases of General Foods Corporation. 





Dietary Prevention and Treatment of Heart Disease. 
By John W. Gofman, Alex V. Nichols, and E. Virginia 
Dobbin. New York: G. P. Putnam‘s Sons, 1958. Cloth. 
Pp. 256. Price $3.95. 

The authors state in their introduction that “clari- 
fication and interpretation” of recent research develop- 
ments in heart disease “are needed for the public and 
the physician,” and that pertinent information avail- 
able now should be applied for a program of heart 
disease prevention. With this view in mind, they have 
presented a dietary regimen as a preventive measure 
against the premature occurrences of coronary heart 
disease and for treatment of the disease. Dr. Gofman 
is Professor of Medical Physics, University of California. 
He and Dr. Nichols have been associated in heart re- 
search studies. Miss Dobbin is Senior Dietitian, Cowell 
Memorial Hospital, University of California. 

A descriptive first chapter on the nature of a disease 
process of the coronary arteries and an explanation of 
the lipid substances of the blood—the serum lipo- 
proteins—associated with increasing this coronary dis- 
ease process is written in clear, simple language. 
Electron microscope pictures of four serum lipid frac- 
tions are shown. The rationale of the diet recommended 
is as follows: 


Studies show that the risk of heart attacks is high 
when certain of the serum liproproteins are high. 
These liproprotein fractions are increased experi- 
mentally in the human by some types of dietary 
fat, carbohydrate, and an over-intake of calories 
leading to excessive body weight. 

The reduction of dietary animal and vegetable satu- 
rated fat and an addition of a daily, unsaturated 
vegetable oil supplement is advised to reduce the risk 
of heart disease. The diet which is proposed—termed 
the “recommended diet”—provides for this alteration 
and addition. Daily food portions for three caloric 
levels, 1700, 2000 and 2500, are specified under three 
headings: protein foods, carbohydrate foods, and oil 
foods. Part of the protein foods allowance is one 
portion of low-fat meat, poultry, or fish and one portion 
of lean beef, lamb, or veal, to be selected from the 
lists provided. Other protein foods recommended are 
a substantial amount of skim milk and low-fat cottage 
cheese. Depending on total calories, the oil foods allow- 
ance is from 65 to 100 gm. of acceptable non-hydro- 
genated oils (corn, cottonseed, olive, peanut, safflower, 
soya, and sunflower seed oil) or the equivalent in oil- 
containing foods. The ratio of low saturated fat to 
high saturated fat is about 3 to 1 for the 2500-calorie 
diet. 

The authors feel that every concerned individual 
should appraise his present diet and then make the 
appropriate changes to the “recommended diet.” To 
aid the evaluation of customary food intakes, twenty- 
seven pages of foods are listed with the typical serving 


portions and their composition as to high saturated fat, 
low saturated fat, carbohydrate, and protein. Sugges- 
tions for determining food portions are also given. 
“Personal Dietary Evaluation” forms are provided for 
several days with instructions for the estimation of the 
above nutrients. 

About half of the book is devoted to suggestions for 
the use of vegetable oil in cooking vegetables, meat, 
poultry, fish, sauces, and desserts, and in the prepara- 
tion of salads and salad dressings. Recipes for sugar 
substitutes and suggestions for dessert items low in 
carbohydrate are also included. The amount of oil 
in teaspoon or tablespoon measurement and the grams 
of carbohydrate per serving are given with each recipe. 

While, as the authors note, “there is an excellent, 
sound, scientific basis for consideration of the dietary 
approach now,” there is still much to be questioned 
regarding a dietary prevention program for the public- 
at-large based on admittedly fragmentary and some- 
times conflicting data. Ahrens et al., in a recent report to 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association (J.A.M.A. 164: 1905, 1957), stated 
that “the hypothesis that dietary fats affect athero- 
genesis, however plausible and appealing, remains un- 
proved ... however, patients with existent or threat- 
ening arteriosclerosis may be justifiably advised to eat 
higher proportions of unsaturated fats.” At this time, 
we do not believe that there is enough evidence to sug- 
gest any alteration in the American diet for the public 
as a whole. Therefore, the approach which the authors 
might better have taken in this book is that, when 
indicated, a change in the customary food intake for 
certain individuals can be accomplished relatively simply 
and inexpensively. They have shown this latter fact 
well.—Patricia A. Stefanik, Department of Nutrition, 
School of Public Health, Harvard University, Boston. 
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Essential Fatty Acid Deficiency in 


Rats. Essential fatty acid-deficient 
rats develop a syndrome character- 
ized by scaliness of the paws and tail, 
capillary fragility, increased skin per- 
meability, alopecia, ocular lesions, and 
priapism. Growth is poor, and various 
chemical and histologic abnormalities 
occur. Changes in the gonadal tissue 
interfere with reproductive ability in 
both male and female rats. Histologic 
changes are present in the bone; there 
is an extensive osteoporosis with an 
increase of fatty tissue in the marrow 
space. Liver sections show various 
degrees of fat infiltration. There is 
also an accumulation of cholesterol, 
little glycogen, and an increased dep- 
osition of iron in the liver. A de- 
crease in cortical activity of the adre- 
nal causes a decrease in gluconeogen- 
esis. Sections of the thyroid gland 
show the appearance of a hyperactive 
gland in essential fatty acid-deficiency. 

Essential Fatty Acids and Human 
Nutrition. Dr. Hansen, a pediatrician, 
discusses the role of linoleic acid in 
infant feeding. He feels that remov- 
ing fat from the diet of a child with 
eczema is not beneficial. It has been 
observed that young infants fed on 
diets low in fat frequently develop 
definite skin changes. It has been 
demonstrated that this skin abnormal- 
ity disappears after adding linoleic 


acid to the diet. It has also been shown 
that infants given diets extremely low 
in fat tend to consume a greater 
number of calories than when their 
diet contains fat. It is conjectured 
that when the dietary as well as 
metabolic significance of linoleic acid 
is better understood in infant feeding, 
the basis will be laid for a real under- 
standing of the role played by specific 
fatty acids‘in the nutrition of adults. 

Essential Fatty Acids and Athero- 
sclerosis. Through experimental trials 
it was found by these investigators 
that specific fatty acids present in 
vegetable fats were responsible for a 
decrease in plasma lipids. Fatty acids 
are transported in four types of com- 
pounds: the glycerides, the phospho- 
lipids, the cholesterol esters, and the 
unesterified fatty acids. If essential 
fatty acid is in short supply, there is 
an increased rate of cholesterol and 
phospholipid formation, an increased 
level of both materials in the plasma 
in an effort to make up in quantity 
what is lacking in quality, and, hence, 
an increased tendency to abnormal 
deposition of these compounds in tis- 
sues such as the arteries. Supply of 
an adequate amount of linoleic acid 
reverses this trend. It is emphasized 
that this is a working hypothesis 
(vintage 1957-1958) which is being 
further studied. 

Diets High in Linoleic Acid. Evalua- 
tion of the plasma lipid patterns of 
metabloic patients by these investi- 
gators has led to increasing emphasis 
on the inclusion of polyunsaturated 
fats with certain diseases, particularly 
atherosclerosis and diabetes. In this 
paper the details of the diets used are 
presented. The mixed diets used con- 
tain approximately 80 gm. protein, 
170 to 200 gm. carbohydrate and 100 
to 115 gm. fat, including 58 gm. 
linoleic acid; Group I diet contains no 
animal fat, Group II diet includes fish, 
fowl and liver; and Group III diet 
includes small quantities of lean beef, 
veal, lamb, lean ham, and eggs. The 
diets are discussed in detail. 

Origins of Plasma Cholesterol. Cho- 
lesterol enters the plasma either by 
absorption or by synthesis and re- 
lease from the tissues. All exogenous 
cholesterol enters the blood by way 
of the thoracic lymph. The major por- 
tion of the cholesterol enters the liver 
where it is metabolized in the same 
way as endogenous cholesterol. Ab- 
sorbed cholesterol adds quantitatively 
to plasma cholesterol only during the 
persistence of alimentary lipemia. Al- 
most all tissues synthesize cholesterol 
which quickly appears in plasma. It 
has been shown that the liver is the 
chief contributor to plasma choles- 
terol. However, it is not the only possi- 
ble constributor, for a substantial rise 
in plasma cholesterol can be shown in 
the hepatectomized rat. Such condi- 
tions are massive infusions of phos- 
pholipid or triglyceride fat. The ac- 
tion of phospholipid or triglyceride is 
to impede the exit of cholesterol from 
plasma to the liver, while not affecting 
its entrance into the plasma. 
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Vitamin B Deficiencies. The dis- 
covery that “water-soluble B” con- 
sisted of more than one nutritional 
factor really opened a new era in 
nutrition and medicine. The clinical 
effect of thiamine, niacin, and ribo- 
flavin in controlling beriberi, pellagra, 
and ariboflavinosis has been so spec- 
tacular that these diseases are now 
almost curiosities in this country. In 
spite of this, our knowledge of the 
fundamental importance of these sub- 
stances in maintaining the normal 
functions of the body through bio- 
chemical regulatory mechanisms is 
still very meager. The ready avail- 
ability of these vitamins and their 
potent effect on the specific diseases 
have opened the way to studies on 
their mechanism of action. As with all 
substances, even water, sugar, or salt, 
vitamins taken in excessive and un- 
reasonably large doses may cause 
symptoms. However, these are for the 
most part so rare and difficult to pro- 
duce that they are of little practical 
importance. The B vitamins taken 
in large doses may have pharmaco- 
logic effects, as it has been shown re- 
cently that large doses of niacin will 
lower blood cholesterol levels. Six of 
the B vitamins are discussed as being 
of clinical importance to man. Know- 
ing as little as we do about them, it 
is clear that we cannot afford to be 
too dogmatic or fixed in our viewpoint 
about what they may or may not be 
capable of doing. It is just as un- 
reasonable to assume that a patient 
has no deficiency of B vitamins unless 
he has full blown symptoms of beri- 
beri, pellagra, or ariboflavinosis as it 
is to assume that B vitamins in large 
amounts will prevent or cure a variety 
of vague and undiagnosed symptoms. 
The B vitamins are of great clincal im- 
portance even if we no longer see such 
obvious manifestations of severe de- 
pletion as beriberi and pellagra. Phy- 
sicians should aid nutritionists, dieti- 
tians, and teachers by always recom- 
mending that their patients follow 
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food habits that will meet their B 
vitamin needs. B vitamin supplemen- 
tation should be used whenever the 
patient does not obtain his daily needs 
from his food. 


Nutritional Anemias. Nutritional 
anemias are a common medical prob- 
lem, particularly those due to iron 
deficiency. Megaloblastic anemias 
which respond to folic acid or to vita- 
min By» are far from rare, even in 
the temperate zone, and are observed 
frequently in the tropics. Anemias 
due to vitamin B,. deficiency are usual- 
ly the result of malabsorption from 
the intestinal tract and only rarely of 
dietary inadequacy. The causes of 
malabsorption include lack of intrinsic 
factor in the gastric juice, lesions of 
the small intestine or an absorptive 
defect of unknown etiology that often 
involves other nutrients as well as 
vitamin By». Anemia due to folic acid 
deficiency may be the result of a 
poor diet, malabsorption, increase in 
requirement, or possibly defective 
utilization of this vitamin. Accurate 
diagnosis both as to the kind of 
anemia and its cause is essential if 
effective therapy is to be instituted. 
The diagnosis of iron deficiency 
anemia is seldom difficult. The newer 
techniques permit determination of the 
primary etiologic factor in the macro- 
cytic anemias in most instances even 
though mechanisms responsible for 
the development of some of these 
anemias remain obscure. 


Diet in Treatment of Liver Disease. 
In general, nutritional management of 
liver disease involves simply the pro- 
vision of a normal diet. The exceptions 
are: (a) malnutrition associated with 
active cirrhosis of the alcoholic in 
which specific nutritional therapy may 
be needed; (b) the use of a sodium- 
restricted diet in the treatment of 
ascites and edema; and (c) the reduc- 
tion of protein in the diet for patients 
with hepatic coma. 


Dietary Management of Diabetes 
Mellitus. The average patient who 
presents himself to the physician 
suffers from an acute anxiety reac- 
tion when he is told that he has 
diabetes mellitus, and therefore must 
be reassured that with proper care he 
can largely minimize and to some 
extent avoid most of the complica- 
tions of diabetes. The motivation of 
the patient must be stimulated to 
adhere to the regimen as prescribed. 
The education of the patient in the 
use of dietary prescriptions is perhaps 
one of the most complicated aspects 
of the therapeutic problem involved. 
In the past, the patient has been told 
to eat this and not to eat that, and to 
select food from this list and that 
list, and to add them up together to 
make his meal pattern. The simpler 
the dietary instruction, the more easily 
will the patient follow the few essen- 
tial restrictions which are part and 
parcel of most of the regimens in use 
today. Most leafy green vegetables 
theoretically contain an average of 3 
per cent carbohydrate. What does it 
matter whether the patient takes 100 
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gm. of lettuce or 200 gm. of lettuce? 
Few patients will voluntarily eat 
enough lettuce at a sitting to affect 
their carbohydrate intake appreciably. 
The patients should be taught to eat 
certains groups of foods in unre- 
stricted quantities. This gives the 
patient a sense of freedom, of not 
having to watch every single mouthful 
consumed. Restrictions should be re- 
served for those foods which contain 
a carbohydrate concentration above 
10 to 12 per cent. With respect to 
meats, very little restriction is re- 
quired. The patient should be in- 
structed to eat an average-sized por- 
tion, unless one is dealing with an 
obese patient. 


Chronic Sodium Chloride Toxicity. 
The origin of the human custom of 
adding sodium chloride to food is still 
hidden in pre-history. Throughout the 
historical period of man, salt is found 
in use in almost all civilizations. Con- 
currently there have always been 
speculations that extra salt was not 
needed, even some suspicion that it 
might be harmful. It is clear enough 
that in some instances of hypertension 
in man, salt restriction alone may 
lower the pressure, that extra potas- 
sium may lower it further and, in a 
few well documented studies, extra 
potassium has lowered pressure from 
hypertensive to normal levels without 
the limiting of dietary sodium chlo- 
ride. There is, however, no general 
agreement as to the role of salt restric- 
tion and/or potassium administration 
in human hypertension. Koch’s postu- 
lates can be revisited with profit but 
cannot be fulfilled for metabolic dis- 
eases: there is no comparable touch- 
stone for physiological states. Never- 
theless, sodium chloride is present 
and discoverable in every form of 
hypertension. It is obtainable in pure 
form. When administered as the sole 
variable in the diet, it reproduces the 
disease in susceptible animals. Dahl’s 
observations in human subjects bear 
out the relation of salt to hypertension 
in man. More recently, the efficiency 
of the desalting diuretic, chlorothi- 
azide, in the management of hyper- 
tension supports the same thesis. The 
role of potassium chloride in the 
human is not clear. Does extra potas- 
sium have a role in the human dietary 
or only so if sodium chloride is con- 
sumed to excess? Does extra sodium 
chloride serve any meritorious purpose 
or is it really only a_ habit-forming 
noxious agent? These and many other 
questions are unanswered. 


Vitamin B,. Requirement of Adult 
Man. Patients with pernicious anemia 
in relapse have been studied as exam- 
ples of vitamin Bi-depleted subjects. 
A critical study of the minimal dosage 
of parenterally administered vitamin 
B,, required for initial response and 
the long-term maintenance of these 
patients has been made. From these 
data estimates of the dietary require- 
ment of vitamin By have been derived. 
The data on initial response and on 
maintenance consistently indicate a 
daily utilization of vitamin B,, rang- 
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ing from 0.5 to 2.0 meg., the more 
usual range being 0.5 to 1.0 meg. 
Considering the efficiency of absorp- 
tion by normal persons of quantities 
of this order of vitamin B.: we esti- 
mate that the minimal daily dietary 
needs for this vitamin may be met 
by approximately 0.6 to 2.8 meg., 
with a narrower range of 0.6 to 1.2 
meg. sufficient for most persons. 
Long-term observations on patients 
receiving smaller than minimal 
dosage indicate that the demands of 
vitamin B, for hemopoiesis exceed 
those for other clinically recognized 
physiologic functions, and that macro- 
cytosis is the most sensitive indicator 
of vitamin B,, deficiency. In apprais- 
ing vitamin B, nutriture, careful esti- 
mates of erythrocyte size therefore 
are important. 
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Indigestion. The word “indigestion” 
is often loosely used. There are sev- 
eral conditions, some of them quite 
serious, that can cause vague symp- 
toms referable to the gastrointestinal 
tract. These range from simple die- 
tary indiscretion to gastric carcinoma. 
Symptoms may be relieved usually 
with the use of antacids and diet. 
Definite steps should be taken to 
diagnose the condition, particularly in 
patients over forty years of age. 
X-ray is the most important diag- 
nostic aid. Pancreatitis can complicate 
cholecystitis. Gastric carcinoma may 
imitate peptic ulcer. A chronic anxi- 
ety state may cause serious gastro- 
intestinal symptoms and lead to ulcer 
formation. Treatment must get at 
the underlying cause of anxiety. 

Diabetic Meal Planning. In this 
article a student nurse, with diabetes 
herself, relates her experience in teach- 
ing a diabetic child the importance of 
diet. She describes the process of 
Johnny learning and accepting his 
new diet. 
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Transmitted to Man 
from Turkeys. A large reservoir of 
ornithosis was found in domestic 
turkeys in western Wisconsin and 
eastern Minnesota. Infections were 
largely subclinical but were occasion- 
ally manifested by transitory respira- 
tory symptoms. Almost two years 
after the turkey study project had 
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been initiated, a human outbreak of 
ornithosis was observed. The outbreak 
was confined to workers in a turkey- 
processing plant located in the same 
area. Ten clinically manifest cases 
were serologically confirmed, as 
were nine inapparent infections. Epi- 
demiological studies indicated that the 
disease was transmitted to plant work- 
ers from turkeys harboring infection 
at the time they were processed. The 
incidence of infections in the plant 
workers was of a selective nature, 
depending upon the hazard associated 
with individual jobs. This hazard was 
present to the greatest extent in the 
killing department, where most of 
the infected workers were employed. 
The ten cases reported herein are 
believed to be the first on record 
demonstrating that turkey ornithosis 
virus strains of low virulence are 
capable of causing disease in man. 


Enteric Infections in Alaska. This 
report gives an account of a bacterio- 
logical and parasitological survey of 
enteric infections in an Alaskan Eski- 
mo area. The diarrheal problem ex- 
isting at the time and in the area of 
this survey is believed to have been 
due primarily to two types of Shigella 
flexneri, 2a and 3. Other bacteria and 
parasites are enumerated. The agents 
are apparently kept in circulation by 
person-to-person spread within and 
among families. The Eskimo has been 
found to be subject to the same enteric 
ills as the white man with whom he 
is coming into more frequent contact. 


Chemicals and Antibiotics in Food. 
Chemicals may find their way into the 
food supply as stabilizers, preserva- 
tives, antioxidants, tenderizers, emul- 
sifiers, sweeteners, colors, flavorings, 
or as residues of fungicides, insecti- 
cides, defoliants, herbicides, or growth 
promoters. Residual antibiotics may 
appear in foods from treated animals 
as penicillin in milk. Antibiotics are 
also used in promotion of growth or 
fattening of animals. This article 
discusses some of the problems en- 
countered with the use of these chem- 
ical additives and some of the meas- 
ures employed to meet these problems. 


ANNALS OF BIOCHEMISTRY 
AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE (India) 


Vol. 18, No. 8, 1958 

*The effect of incorporation of garlic in the 
diet on the intestinal microflora of rats. 
V. Subrahmanyan, K. Krishnamurthy, V. 
Sreenivasamurthy, and M. Swaminathan. 
—p. 85. 


Garlic and the Intestinal Microflora. 
The efficacy of several spices and 
condiments in curing certain  in- 
testinal disorders has been known 
in the Indian system of medicine. 
In recent years considerable at- 
tention has been paid to finding 
out the active principles present in 
them and their mode of action. In 
this report studies of the effect of 
garlic in the diet on the caecal flora 
of rats are given. The therapeutic 
activity of garlic is due to a chemical 
compound known as allicin which has 
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antibiotic properties. In the case of 
rats receiving synthetic diet, admin- 
istration of garlic even for one day 
reduced the caecal flora considerably. 
But in the case of rats on stock diet 
the reduction in the caecal flora was 
noticed only after the use of garlic 
for five days. The abnormal increase 
in the caecal flora of rats receiving 
poor rice diet supplemented with red 
gram dhal or milk was reduced con- 
siderably by the administration of 
garlic for five days. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 49, November, 1958 

The metabolic effects of human and monkey 
growth hormone in man.—J. C. Beck, E. 
E. McGarry, I. Dyrenfurth, and E. H. 
Venning.—p. 1090. 

Diet, blood lipids and health of Italian men in 
Boston. D. C. Miller, M. F. Trulson, M. 
B. McCann, P. D. White, and F. J. Stare. 
—p. 1178. 

Myocardial metabolism. R. J. Bing, J. D. 
Choudhury, G. Michal, and K. Kako.—p. 
1201. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 102, November, 1958 

*The clinical implications of antidiuretic hor- 
mone activity. A. G. White.—p. 685 

*Oral hypoglycemic agents past and present 
other than sulfonylurea compounds. M. G. 
Goldner.—p. 830. 


Antidiuretic Hormone Activity. Evi- 
dence is presented both for and against 
a major causative role of the neuro- 
hypophyseal antidiuretic hormone 
(ADH) in water-retaining states. The 
author suggests that the evidence 
against such a role is preponderant. 
The one certainty about these water- 
retaining states is that in the over- 
whelming proportion of such patients 
the retention of water is associated 
with that of sodium and that where 
sodium is not excessively retained, 
neither is water. 


Oral Hypoglycemic Agents. Of the 
long series of substances for which 
hypoglycemic activities have been 
claimed, only a few appear to have 
significant effect. None of these should 
be considered as an insulin substitute 
because the action is different. The 
effect may be: to stimulate insulin 
production or secretion; to enhance its 
peripheral activity, probably by in- 
hibiting its enzymatic destruction; or 
to act on the cellular metabolism in 
the periphery. Clinical evaluation is 
warranted, in spite of the availability 
and efficacy of insulin. Since the eti- 
ology of diabetes mellitus is unknown 
and since peripheral factors appear 
to be involved, these hypoglycemic 
agents may lead to a rational and 
possibly causal therapy for at least 
some type of the disease. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 79, October 15, 1958 

*The experimental production of atherosclero- 
sis in swine following the feeding of but- 
ter and margarine. H. C. Rowsell, H. G. 
Downie, and J. F. Mustard.—p. 647. 
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Vol. 79, November 15, 1958 

*In vitro and in vivo effect of different fat 
preparations on blood coagulation. J. F. 
Mustard.—p. 818. 


Atherosclerosis in Swine. The 
changes in the blood lipids and blood 
coagulation and the development of 
atherosclerosis were studied in thirty- 
three swine, divided into three groups, 
fed either a low-fat diet or isocaloric 
diet rich in butter or margarine. Some 
atherosclerosis occurred in swine on 
a low-fat diet. The high-fat diet using 
margarine caused little increase in 
the amount of atherosclerosis, while 
a high-fat diet containing butter pro- 
duced a considerable increase. There 
was no increase in blood cholesterol 
and phospholipid levels in the swine 
on the butter or margarine diets. The 
coagulation indices studied at the 
completion of the experiment were 
most active in the butter-fed swine 
with the most atherosclerosis. The 
evolution of the disease and the gross 
and microscopic finding of the athe- 
roma in swine resembled that found 
in human beings. This evidence sug- 
gests that the activity of the clotting 
system is related to the development 
of atherosclerosis in swine and that 
the type of fat fed is an important 
factor in determining these changes. 


Effect of Different Fat Preparations 
on Blood Coagulation. Butter was 
found to be as active as platelets or 
brain extract in the thromboplastin 
generation test. Margarine, cod liver 
oil, and corn oil were inactive. The 
addition of butter of sufficient phos- 
pholipid containing phosphatidyl 
serine blocked the activity of 
butter in thromboplastin genera- 
tion, whereas, the addition of an ade- 
quate amount of a phospholipid frac- 
tion containing phosphatidyl ethanola- 
mine to margarine made the margarine 
as active as butter in the test system. 
Butter meals produced a greater ac- 
celeration of the thromboplastin in 
mechanism-susceptible subjects than 
meals of corn oil, margarine, or 
cod liver oil, and kippers. A meal of 
butter containing phosphatidyl serine 
prolonged the whole blood clotting 
time and produced no change in the 
thromboplastin mechanism except for 
a reduction of plasma Christmas-fac- 
tor activity in some instances. A meal 
of margarine containing phosphatidy] 
ethanolamine accelerated the thrombo- 
plastin mechanism in susceptible sub- 
jects to nearly the same degree as the 
butter meals. This evidence suggests 
that one factor determining the in 
vitro and in vivo effects of fats in 
blood clotting is the phospholipid com- 
position of the fat. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 35, November, 1958 

*The distribution of amino acids in wheat and 
certain wheat products. M. J. Horn, C. C. 
Fifield, A. E. Blum, and H. W. Warren.— 
p. 411. 

*Cooking quality of white rice milled fren 
rough rice dried at different temperatur 
O. M. Batcher, R. R. Little, E. H. Da* 
son, and J. T. Hogan.—p. 428. 
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Amino Acids in Wheat and Wheat 
Products. Eleven amino acids of 
whole wheat were quantitatively 
accounted for when the extraction 
products, flour, bran, and shorts were 
assayed. No destruction of amino 
acids occurred during fermentation 
of the doughs prior to baking into 
bread. Losses of cystine, lysine, and 
methionine during baking were sig- 
nificant. Most of these amino acid 
losses may have taken place in the 
crusts. 

Cooking Quality of Rice. To deter- 
mine the effects of drying tempera- 
tures on the cooking quality of milled 
rice, samples of rice which had been 
dried in unheated air and at elevated 
temperatures were studied. The cook- 
ing qualities of two varieties of long- 
grain rice were evaluated. Variations 
in some of the quality characteristics 
by panel evaluations, and by treatment 
with water at 99°C. or with dilute al- 
akli, were observed for some of the 
milled samples of rough rice dried at 
different temperatures. The variations 
were not linearly related to successive 
increases in temperatures, nor were 
they similar for the two varieties. 
Forced-air drying of rough rice at ele- 
vated temperatures did not cause 
marked improvement or deterioration 
in the cooking quality of milled rice. 


CHILDREN 


Vol. 5, November-December, 1958 
*The family approach to feeding chronically 
ill children. P. G. Stitt.—p. 213. 


Feeding Chronically Il] Children. 
The family approach to feeding 
chonically ill children involves three 
simultaneous challenges: the feeding 
needs of childhood; the demands of 
family feeding; and the special feed- 
ing requirements imposed by the 
chronic disorder. It is pointed out 
that parents should not get so over- 
whelmed with the child’s disease that 
they neglect the usual concerns about 
childhood feeding. Feeding needs for 
the infant, the preschool child, and 
the adolescent are discussed. The 
closer the chronic-disease diet—or any 
childhood diet for that matter—can 
fit into the cultural practices of the 
family, the more satisfactory the sit- 
uation will be. Widening the angle of 
diet to include the whole family is the 
basic and most logical way to feed a 
child. This not only helps the chron- 
ically ill child but may benefit the 
entire family. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 


Vol. 63, November, 1958 

*Effects of growth hormone on glucose utiliz- 
tion in fasted rats J. Christophe and J. 
Mayer.—p. 654. 

*Ascorbic acid deficiency and adrenocortical 
function in the guinea pig. R. S. Jones, 
L. Peric-Golia, and K. Eik-Nes.—p. 659. 


Growth Hormone and Glucose Utili- 
zation: A priori there are two hypoth- 
eses for the hypoglycemia induced 
by administration of growth hormone. 
They are: the increase in glucose 
utilization by the tissues or decrease 
in glucose output by the liver. The 


purpose of this study was to test 
the first hypothesis in vivo. The 
method used expresses glucose utiliza- 
tion as a single number. Female 
Wistar plateaued rats were used for 
the experiment. They were fasted for 
21 hr. for each glucose tolerance 
test. Then 5 mg. per kilogram of 
growth hormone were administered. In 
agreement with results of other work- 
ers, the fasting blood glucose dropped 
2 hr. after growth hormone adminis- 
tration. The group pre-treated with 
growth hormone showed less decrease 
in blood glucose under the same 
conditions. The hypoglycemic response 
appeared to be due to an increase in 
the rate of glucose utilization. 

Ascorbic Acid Deficiency and Adren- 
ocortical Function. Aspects of ascor- 
bie acid and 17-hydroxycorticosteroid 
metabolism have been studied during 
ascorbic acid deficiency in young, 
growing guinea pigs. Morphologic 
evidences of ascorbic acid deficiency 
were seen in the epiphyses before the 
onset of weight loss and before marked 
reduction occurred in ascorbic acid 
content of adrenal and liver. At this 
time, however, there was only a slight 
elevation in 17-OHCS of plasma and 
bile, and the elevation of plasma 
17-OHCS following the administration 
of C-labeled bacterial polysaccharide 
and ACTH was of normal character. 
No evidence of alteration of cortisol- 
4-C"“ metabolism was found in guinea 
pigs with early ascorbic acid defi- 
ciency. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 12, November, 1958 

*Effect of radiation on  antibiotic-treated 
meats. R. F. Cain, A. W. Anderson, and 
A. S. Malaspina.—p. 582. 

*Improving cereals with defatted wheat germ. 
N. T. Rand and V. K. Collins.—p. 5865. 

*Antioxidant treatment of paperboard for in- 
creased shelf life of packaged dry cereals. 
E. F. Caldwell and S. Shmigelsky.—p. 
589. 

cffect of moisture and antioxidant treatment 
on shelled English walnuts. D. M. Swart- 
hout, R. A. Johnson, and S. de Witte.— 
p. 599. 

*Low-moisture, red sour pitted cherries M. J. 
Powers, R. Jackson, P. W. Kilpatrick, 
J. E. Brekke, and D. W. Sanshuck.—p. 
610. 

*The influence of short term high temper- 
ature storaze with and without oxygen 
scavenger on the acceptability of pre- 
cooked irradiated meat. A. M. Pearson, 
L. E. Dawson, L. J. Bratzler, and R. N. 
Costilow.—p. 616. 

*Consumer reaction to rice enriched with ribo- 
flavin. E. J. Lease, L. D. Malphrus, R. K. 
Malphrus, and J. G. Lease.—p. 620. 

*Storage characteristics of potato granules. 
R. M. Stephenson, T. Sano, and P. R. 
Harris.—p. 622. 

Irradiation on Antibiotic-Treated 
Meats. Antibiotics (tetracycline hy- 
drochloride, oxytetracycline, chortetra- 
cycline, oleandomycin, tetracycline, 
neomycin, and polymixin) were in- 
corporated in ground meat and water 
and irradiated at levels of 0.18, 2.79, 
and 5.58 megarad. Additional samples 
of the first three antibiotics were ir- 
radiated at 0.18, 0.37, 0.74, 1.48, 2.79, 
and 4.65 megarad. At dosages of 0.18, 
to 0.72 megarads, the tetracycline 
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antibiotics retained sufficient activity 
to offer protection to meats during 
storage, but at sterilization at 4.65 
megarads, the antibiotics were com- 
pletely or almost completely des- 
troyed. Oxytetracycline was injected 
into the hogs before slaughter. Por- 
tions of the loin, butt, and picnic were 
further irradiated at 0.79 megarad 
and samples stored at 50°F. This 
procedure produced a meat with 
superior keeping quality. Oxytetra- 
cycline solution of 100 p.p.m. was 
used as a dip for slices of beef. 
Slices were dipped and drained for 
controlled periods and then film pack- 
aged. Irradiation was carried out at 
0.1 and 0.8 megarad. Total numbers 
of organisms, residual antibiotic, and 
flavor were determined during storage 
at 34°F. Cuts either dipped in an 
oxytetracycline solution or irradiated 
at 0.1 or 0.3 megarad had significantly 
lower bacterial counts than control 
samples. Maximum reduction was 
obtained in the sample treated and 
irradiated at 0.3 megarad. The combi- 
nation treatment offered significantly 
greater protection against bacteria 
in ground meat than either treatment 
alone. 


Improving Cereals with Defatted 
Wheat Germ. Wheat germ protein has 
the high biologic value of animal 
proteins as measured by the Mitchell 
paired feeding method. This was con- 
firmed by a_ modification of the 
Hinners-Seott chick growth assay. 
This assay was used to measure the 
nutritive value of cereals and cereals 
supplemented with defatted wheat 
germ. Steaming and light toasting 
did not impair the nutritive value of 
the defatted wheat germ. Unexpected- 
ly, the nutritive value was apparently 
increased. As single cereals, the nu- 
tritive values of oats, barley, rice, and 
enriched wheat flour were found to be 
in a decreasing order. Ten per cent 
levels of toasted, defatted wheat germ 
improved the nutritive value of cere- 
als as follows: oats by 13 per cent; 
barley by 27 per cent; enriched wheat 
flour by 46 per cent; rice by 34 per 
cent; and a mixture of cereals by 18 
per cent. Supplementing cereals with 
toasted wheat germ considérably en- 
hanced their nutritive value and their 
palatability. 

Antioxidant Treatment of Cereal 
Packages. Double-bleached manila- 
lined chipboard was treated by the 
board manufacturer with butylated 
hydroxyanisole prior to being made 
into l-oz. individual cereal packages. 
The antioxidant was applied to inside 
surface of the board in an amount 
equal to 0.05 per cent of the board by 
weight. Three types of flaked dry 
cereal were packaged in this material, 
each package being overwrapped with 
Cellophane. Shelf-life tests were con- 
ducted at room temperature and at 
100°F. Control packages of board 
were prepared. Panel evaluations of 
aroma, flavor, and over-all preference 
were conducted after eighteen and 
fifty-two weeks with groups of about 
thirty-five non-expert judges using 
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the hedonic rating system. Antioxi- 
dant treatment ot the paperboard 
resulted in a significant improvement 
in acceptability after storage in all 
three cereals. 

Low-Moisture, Red, Sour, Pitted 
Cherries. Low-moisture, red, sour 
pitted cherry pie stock was prepared 
from frozen red sour pitted Mont- 
morency cherries. Fresh pitted cher- 
ries were treated, frozen on trays, 
and stored at —10°F. They appear to 
be stable for long periods while in the 
frozen condition. The frozen cherries 
were dried directly in vacuo on trays 
held at 140°F. No heat damage, no 
significant losses of flavor, and no 
losses of product occurred. The weight 
of the product is 15 per cent of that 
of the fresh pitted material. In the 
dry condition, it had a dark natural 
red color and was only slightly col- 
lapsed in appearance. This low-density 
pie stock had unusual stability. When 
stored for six months at 100°F., it 
was rehydrated readily and baked 
into a highly acceptable pie. The re- 
constituted cherries in pie form were 
red in color, possessed a smooth skin 
texture, and a desirable cherry flavor. 

Storing Irradiated Meat. Effects of 
short-term, high-temperature storage 
on the acceptability of precooked 
irradiated beef, chicken, pork, and 
veal were studied. The effects of add- 
ing an oxygen scavenger (glucose 
oxidase) to all items except chicken 
were also determined. Results for 
precooked meat irradiated at 2.79 x 106 
rads indicated: (a) pork showed little 
or no adverse effects from irradiation 
while beef, chicken, and veal were 
markedly less acceptable; (b) the 
acceptability scores for all cooked 
irradiated meats studied, except pork, 
appeared to improve with storage at 
room temperature or above; (c) the 
oxygen scavenger did not significantly 
influence acceptability, but there was 
a trend for added oxygen scavenger 
to result in higher mean scores; (d) 
loss of texture was apparent on stor- 
age; this appeared to be a function of 
time and temperature. 

Rice Enriched with Riboflavin. Sales 
of rice enriched with a powdered pre- 
mix so that it contained the amount 
of riboflavin specified in the federal 
standard were as good as those for 
rice with no riboflavin added. In two 
separate marketing trials, a total of 
approximately 2 tons of rice (50 per 
cent enriched, 50 per cent fortified), 
packaged in 3-lb. Cellophane bags, 
and displayed without preference to 
either type, was sold in five super- 
markets in South Carolina. No con- 
sumer complaints or comments were 
received. Using cooked rice, under 
ordinary lighting, 71 per cent of a 
panel had no color preference for 
either enriched rice or fortified rice. 
Of the homemakers preparing the two 
types of rice, 80 per cent found no 
difference due to color; of the remain- 
ing 20 per cent, 6 per cent found 
more color in the fortified rice, and 
14 per cent found more color in the 
enriched rice. Only 3 per cent in the 
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latter group objected to the color. It 
appears that consumers will readily 
accept rice enriched by the powdered 
premix method whereby riboflavin as 
well as thiamine, niacin, and iron is 
added to the level specified in the 
federal standard. 


Storage Characteristics of Potato 
Granules. Potato granules are subject 
to non-enzymatic browning, oxidative 
rancidity, and other deteriorative 
changes. This paper covers an exten- 
sive storage study conducted to de- 
termine the effect of moisture content, 
storage temperature, inert gas pack- 
aging, sulphite salts, and antioxi- 
dants. Moisture contents in the range 
of 8 to 10 per cent retard rancidity 
but make the granules subject to non- 
enzymatic browning at elevated tem- 
peratures. At room temperature 
storage, color is stable even at 10 per 
cent moisture. Storage in oxygen at- 
mosphere allows rancidity to develop 
quickly. Storage in inert gas prevents 
rancidity but has limited packaging 
application. Sulphite salts are essen- 
tial in protecting color during process- 
ing and are required at levels low 
enough not to be an adverse factor 
in flavor. Some antioxidants are very 
effective in protecting against off 
flavor and aroma at concentrations 
as low as 5 p.p.m. or less. 


GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 35, October, 1958 

*The effect of an ordinary and of an excess- 
ively fatty breakfast on human gastric 
antral motility. A. W. M. Smith and C. F. 
Code.—p. 398. 


Fatty vs. Normal Breakfasts and 
Time of Stomach Emptying. The differ- 
ences between the patterns of motility 
induced in the gastric antrum by an 
ordinary and by an excessively fatty 
breakfast were studied. The delay in 
gastric emptying after ingestion of 
excessive fat has been ascribed to 
the occurrence of relatively shallow 
waves and a comparatively long “re- 
lative rest” period. The study deter- 
mined that the percentage of each 
post-prandial period, during which 
motor activity was present, was almost 
the same after the two types of meals. 
The distribution of activity, however, 
shifted decidedly. Immediately after 
the fatty meal some waves (type II) 
were completely inhibited; later they 
returned, but their incidence and 
amplitude remained less than after 
the standard breakfast. The prolonged 
depression noted after a fatty meal 
seems to be directly correlated with the 
depression of certain wave activity. 


GERIATRICS 


Vol. 13, November, 1958 

*The conservative attack upon problems of 
aging. C. M. McCay.—p. 709. 

*Serum proteins in aged people. Electrophore- 
tic separation of proteins. S. Eckerstrom. 
—p. 744, 


Problems of Aging. In research on 
aging it is important to recognize two 
characteristics the author describes as 
“wholeness”: that all phases of the 
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regimen of living that precede old age 
affect the conditions of the body dur- 
ing the last third of life. In the second 
place, all parts of the body, with their 
relation to the internal and external 
environment, affect the body in old 
age. To emphasize the point, evidence 
is presented starting with the first 
research done more than thirty years 
ago, when genetic and environmental 
factors were not considered, and end- 
ing with recent experiments in which 
the study of man is related to his 
whole environment. Research with rats 
to study growth retardation, para- 
biotic unions, (in which rats of differ- 
ent ages share blood), development of 
tumors by administration of Ca* 
(radio-active calcium), and kidney 
changes are yielding clues on the prob- 
lems of aging. The author encourages 
teamwork between nutritionists and 
pathologists, particularly if the nutri- 
tionist is willing to broaden his studies 
to include such factors as genetics, 
exercise, and environment. 

Serum Proteins in Aged People. The 
electrophoretic separation of serum 
proteins is of great diagnostic value 
in various pathologic conditions in 
aged people. The purpose of the 
article is to establish a comparison of 
the various pathologic states reflected 
in the electrophoretic findings between 
healthy aged people and persons in 
a stable state of nutrition. A group of 
thirty persons—fifteen men and fifteen 
women—seventy to ninety years of 
age were studied. All patients were 
well nourished, all were eating the 
general hospital food, and all were 
in water balance. The author found 
mean values within the limits recorded 
for healthy adults, and a high degree 
of sensitivity in the test. The author 
points out that deviation from the 
normal pattern of serum protein seen 
in the aged is primarily a result of 
cryptogenetic infections or latent 
tumor disease. In malnutrition hypo- 
proteinemia appears as a result of de- 
creased serum albumin. The increased 
gamma globulin values reflect sensi- 
tivity to infections. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 6, November, 1958 

*Chromatographic identification of the amino 
acids and carbohydrates in the cultivated 
mushroom, Agaricus Campestris L. ex- 
Fries. D. H. Hughes, D. L. Lynch, and 
G. F. Somers.—p. 850. 


Mushroom Analysis. In recent years 
the cultivated mushroom, Agaricus 
Campestris L. exFries, has become 
prominent in the American diet due 
to its high nutritive value and low 
caloric content. This present study 
presents the amino acid and carbo- 
hydrate composition of this mushroom 
using chromatographic techniques. 
Twenty-seven ninhydrin reacting sub- 
stances, including eight essential 
amino acids, as well as seventeen 
carbohydrates were identified. The 
carbohydrates appearing in the great- 
est quantities were galactose, man- 
nitol, and glucose. 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
GERIATRICS SOCIETY 


Vol. 6, November, 1958 

*Panel discussion on proper nutrition for the 
older age group. Dr. C. M. McCay, moder- 
ator.—p. 787. 


Proper Nutrition for the Older Age 
Group. This article is a panel discus- 
sion with Dr. McCay as moderator 
and Doctors R. H. Follis, Jr., N. Jol- 
liffe, W. B. Kountz, and S. O. Waife 
as panelists. The main topic of dis- 
cussion was the quality and quantity 
of fat in the diet and its relation to 
blood cholesterol and atherogenesis. 
It is pointed out that a relationship 
exists between diets and the blood 
cholesterol level, and that there is 
also a relationship between the blood 
cholesterol level and the group-in- 
cidence of atherosclerosis. However, 
the exact relationship between diets 
and atherosclerosis is another prob- 
lem, and at the moment knowledge 
on this subject is uncertain. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 168, November 15, 1958 

*Artificial sweetening agents. 
Answers.—p. 1593. 

Vol. 168, November, 22, 1958 

*Nutritional state of the mother prior to con- 
ception. Council on Foods and Nutrition. 
G. Stearns.—p. 1655. 

Vol. 168, November 29, 1958 

*Maternal nutrition and the fetus. Council on 
Foods and Nutrition. R. Hepner.—p. 1774. 

Vol. 168, December 6, 1958 

*Low-sodium diets—physiological adaptation 
and clinical usefulness. Council on Foods 
and Nutrition. T. S. Danowski.—p. 1886. 


Questions and 


Artificial Sweetening Agents. There 
is no evidence that use of the non- 
nutritive sweeteners, saccharin and 
cyclamate, for special dietary pur- 
poses is hazardous. Unrestricted use 
of cyclamate in foods may result in 
the formation of soft stools, but prob- 
ably without effects and without haz- 
ard to health. The maximal amount of 
saccharin likely to be consumed is not 
hazardous. No adverse synergistic 
effect was observed in combination of 
saccharin and cyclamate as tested. 


Nutritional State of the Mother. 
The best provision for well-being in 
any period of life is to arrive at that 
point in good nutritional and physical 
status. It appears certain that preg- 
nancy wastage and neonatal mortality 
are greater when the nutrition of the 
mother is habitually poor. Dr. Stearns 
feels that further decrease in still- 
birth rate and neonatal mortality will 
follow improvement in life-time nutri- 
tion. If the nutritional level of the 
mother is low, improvement of her 
nutrition, even in the third trimester 
of pregnancy, improves the status of 
the infant. The American public is 
thoroughly educated only in regard to 
infant nutrition but needs the same 
thoroughness of education for each 
age group in life. At present, the 
nutrition of adolescent girls, the age 
group least amenable to nutrition 
education, is usually poorer than that 
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of younger children, although their 
needs are high. 


Maternal Nutrition and the Fetus. 
Human losses in the newborn period 
are now the third leading medical 
cause of death in the U.S., and these 
statistics exclude stillbirth, miscar- 
riage, and surviving damaged chil- 
dren. Human and animal studies 
suggest that various reproductive 
problems can arise from nutritional 
deficiencies. However, injurious agents 
other than nutritional deficiencies can 
produce reproductive problems indis- 
tinguishable from those of nutritional 
origin. The same deficit of nutrition 
may produce many different effects on 
the reproductive gamut, depending 
on timing, severity, and duration of 
the deficit. No single element of nutri- 
tion holds the answer. Balance of 
foodstuffs, with emphasis on high 
quality foods, is the preferred ap- 
proach. Effective nutritional protec- 
tion of the fetus begins long before 
conception and must continue through- 
out the childbearing period. A long- 
range educational program about the 
value of nutritional protection is 
needed for the coming generation, in 
medical schools, and for the public at 
large. 


Low-Sodium Diets. It has _ been 
pointed out that the practice of add- 
ing sodium chloride to our diet is 
largely and perhaps entirely based on 
an acquired taste. Irrespective of 
whether man’s taste for sodium 
chloride meets a fundamental physio- 
logical need or is acquired, the fact 
remains that mammals possess an 
effective means of conserving sodium 
and chloride during periods of total 
deprivation of these electrolytes. On 
a sodium-free diet there is a marked 
reduction in the renal output of this 
ion in the urine and also in the sweat 
and the saliva. The clinical use of 
sodium-restricted regimens is dis- 
cussed in congestive heart failure, in 
cirrhosis with ascites with or without 
edema, in renal disease with edema, 
in hypertension, in toxemia of preg- 
nancy, in low-salt syndromes, and 
during adrenocortical steroid therapy. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE 
CANADIAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 20, November, 1958 
*Are dietitians being supplanted as depart- 
ment administrators? K. Little—p. 18. 


Are Dietitians Being Supplanted? 
There is a definite and rising chal- 
lenge to dietitians in food service in 
Canada, in the United States, and in 
the United Kingdom if they wish to 
maintain their position as department 
administrators. This article, by a 
kitchen planning consultant, discusses 
some of the attributes that top man- 
agement expects from the adminis- 
trative dietitian and also reviews of 
the supposed administrative weakness. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 37, October, 1958 
*The mineral content of normal human bone. 
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J. W. Agna, H. C. Knowles, Jr., and G. 


1357. 

*Some effects of magnesium loading upon 
renal excretion of magnesium and cer- 
tain other electrolytes. L. C. Chesley and 
I. Tepper.—p. 1362. 

*Glutathione metabolism in cord and newborn 
infant blood. A. Szeinberg, B. Ramot, 
C. Sheba, A. Adam, I. Halbrecht, M. 
Rikover, S. Wishnievsky, and E. Rabau. 
—p. 1436. 

*The use of radioiodinated albumin in meta- 
bolic studies. The effects of the level of 
dietary protein and L-triiodothyronine on 
the catabolism of radioiodinated human 
serum albumin. F. L. Iber, K. Nassau, 
I. C. Plough, F. M. Berger, W. H. 
Meroney, and K. Fremont-Smith.—p. 1442. 

*Studies of ribose metabolism. VI. Pathways 
of ribose synthesis in man. H. H. Hiatt. 
—p. 1461. 


Alverson.—p. 


Mineral Content of Human Bone. 
Analyses of normal human skull, rib, 
and ilium were made for concentra- 
tions of water, calcium, phosphorus, 
carbonate, nitrogen, chloride, potas- 
sium, and sodium. The skull contained 
significantly greater amounts of cal- 
cium, phosphorus, carbonate, and 
sodium, and lesser amounts of water, 
nitrogen, chloride, and potassium, than 
did the ilium. The composition of the 
rib was intermediate between skull 
and ilium. The concentrations of water, 
chloride, and potassium were related in 
quantity to the amount of organic 
phase present. Sodium appeared to be 
related to the crystalline phase. Al- 
though the concentrations of sodium 
and calcium in the skull were signifi- 
cantly greater than those of rib and 
ilium the ratios of sodium to calcium 
were remarkably constant, being 46.4, 
46.3, and 47.5 respectively: These con- 
stant ratios support the concept that 
sodium is predominantly related to the 
crystalline phase. 


Magnesium Loading and Renal Ex- 
cretion. Some effects of parenteral 
magnesium acetate and sulphate on 
renal electrolyte excretion were stud- 
ied in thirty-four “normal” and ab- 
normal women, selected to give a wide 
range of inulin clearances. The mag- 
nesium clearance increased as a 
roughly linear function of the serum 
magnesium concentration; the attend- 
ant anion-acetate or sulphate- had 
little or no distinguishable effect upon 
the excretion of magnesium. The ratio 
of magnesium clearance, corrected by 
nomogram for protein binding of 
serum magnesium, to inulin clearance 
approached one at the highest levels of 
serum magnesium studied. Roughly, 
this ratio was a linear function of 
the serum “filterable’”’ magnesium. It 
appears that the tubular reabsorption 
of magnesium may be nearly maximal 
under “basal” conditions. Increments 
in the filtered load of magnesium, 
over “basal” levels, are excreted al- 
most completely. This conclusion is 
tentative. The injection of magnesium 
salts was followed by augmented 
urinary excretion of calcium. The in- 
crease in calcium excretion bore a di- 
rect relation to the serum magnesium 
concentration. Stimulation of sodium 
and chloride excretions was observed 
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as long as the serum magnesium con- 
centration was rising. When the serum 
magnesium became constant, or fell, 
the excretions of sodium and chloride 
dropped back toward, to, or below con- 
trol levels. The effect of magnesium 
upon potassium excretion varied from 
subject to subject. 


Glutathione Metabolism in Cord and 
Newborn Infant Blood. The reduced 
glutathione level and its stability has 
been studied in women during labor 
and in cord blood. The mean gluta- 
thione level in cord blood was found 
to be higher than in adult bloods. The 
hereditary abnormality of the ery- 
throcyte leading to susceptibility to 
hemolysis was already detectable in 
the cord blood. In the Jewish popula- 
tion, this abnormality was present in 
non-Ashkenazies only, the highest fre- 
quency being encountered among those 
of Iraqi origin. The reduced gluta- 
thione level in cord blood of “sensi- 
tive” subjects was within normal 
limits. In newborn normal infants a 
transient nonhereditary glutathione 
instability appears during the first 
hours of life. It is not associated with 
defective glucose-6-phosphate dehydro- 
genase activity. This erythrocyte re- 
duced glutathione instability may be 
prevented by the addition of glucose 
or of inosine to the blood in vitro. The 
possible mechanism that is involved is 
discussed. 


Radio-Iodinated Albumin in Meta- 
bolic Studies. Human iodinated serum 
albumin was employed as a label of 
plasma albumin. A single injection of 
the label was used for both the con- 
trol and experimental observations. 
Observations were made for periods 
up to thirty-five days. Very high pro- 
tein intakes were found to accelerate 
the catabolism of serum albumin 
significantly over the values observed 
when the same subjects received iso- 
caloric diets lower in protein. Tri- 
iodothyronine accelerated the cata- 
bolism of serum albumin simultane- 
ously with the production of negative 
nitrogen balance. 


Studies of Ribose Metabolism. A 
technique is described for the study 
of ribose synthesis in man. This in- 
volves the oral administration of 
imidazoleacetic acid, which has been 
shown to be of exceedingly low tox- 
icity, and the isolation of ribose from 
urinary imidazoleacetic acid riboside. 
Isotope distribution in ribose synthe- 
sized from glucose-2-C™ by individuals 
with normal carbohydrate metabolism 
is consonant with ribose biosynthesis 
from hexose via the oxidative and the 
non-oxidative reactions of the pentose 
phosphate pathway. An _ additional 
mechanism of ribose biosynthesis from 
glucuronic acid is indicated by the 
excretion of ribose-C* by a human 
subject given imidazoleacetic acid and 
D-glucuro-nolactone. A block in this 
pathway has previously been shown to 
be responsible for the excretion of 
L-xylose by individuals with chronic 
essential pentosuria. 


JOURNAL OF THE DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION—VICTORIA 


Vol. 10, September, 1958 

*Problem of nutrition in Antarctic expeditions. 
S. E. Csordas.—p. 1. 

*Scurvy. E. Turnex.—p. 14. 


Nutrition in Antarctic Expeditions. 
This article describes some of the 
nutritional difficulties encountered in 
an Antarctic expedition. The food 
selected must keep (it may have to be 
stored for several years). The food 
must be of wide variety and be pre- 
served in as many ways as possible— 
dried, salted, canned, dehydrated, or 
vacuum packed. It must also be of 
high quality both from a nutritional 
and culinary point of view. Preserv- 
ing of fresh vegetables, fresh fruits, 
and fresh eggs, the proper ratio of 
protein-fat-carbohydrate in sledging 
rations, and the proper calorie require- 
ment are problems still to be solved. 
A short history of the progress made 
in selection and storage of food over 
the past fifty years in Antarctic ex- 
peditions is given. 

Scurvy. It is stated that the world 
record for incidence of infantile 
scurvy is held in Victoria. The chief 
factor is believed to be a profound 
ignorance by the parents of the im- 
portance of fresh foods or vitamin 
supplements in the infants’ diet. The 
use of home cooked infant foods is 
being abandoned and more and more 
sterilized, tinned, pasteurized, auto- 
claved, and denatured foodstuffs are 
being used. Advertisements and edu- 
cational campaigns have been ad- 
vocated. The possibility of adding 
ascorbic acid to milk formulas and 
infant foods has been considered. It 
may be necessary to provide free 
orange juice as is the practice in Great 
Britain. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 50, October, 1958 
*The role of home economics research. H. K. 
Stiebeling.—p. 619. 


Role of Home Economics Research. 
The role of home economics research 
in obtaining the information needed 
for effective education and for the 
advancement of basic knowledge in 
the fieid must include, in the broadest 
interpretation of each phrase: the 
determination of the basic needs and 
wants of the people; the relative 
utility and economy of goods and 
services that can satisfy these wants; 
principles and technical knowledge on 
which families may make decisions as 
to wise use of time, money, and other 
resources; and attitudes and motiva- 
tions of people and the laws of learn- 
ing which are involved in the adoption 
of new or modified ideas, con- 
cepts, and practices which would help 
promote better home and family liv- 
ing. To these goals, research in home 
economics must continuously be di- 
rected. 


JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 31, September 1, 1958 
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*The Kerala food poisoning. C. O. Karun- 
akaran.—p. 204. 


Vol. 31, September 16, 1958 

*Effect of dietary fats on experimental tuber- 
culosis of mice. M. Sirsi and T. Ramak- 
rishnan.—p. 241. 


Food Poisoning. The widespread 
occurrence of food poisoning in 
Kerala, India, during April and May, 
1958, has perhaps no parallel in mod- 
ern public health history. In a period 
of less than two months, 828 cases of 
poisoning, with 106 deaths, were re- 
ported. Out of these 360, involving 
102 deaths, were due to folidol; 40, 
with 4 deaths, were of a suspicious 
character and the rest were not gen- 
uine cases of poisoning. Children were 
more susceptible than the adults. 
Contamination of food materials had 
resulted from leakage of carboys of 
folidol, an insecticide. Although the 
carboys were labelled “poison,” they 
had been declared “harmless chem- 
ical” in the shipping documents and 
had been shipped and stored with 
articles of food. Cases of poisoning 
followed the distribution of the con- 
taminated food. 


Dietary Fats and Tuberculosis in 
Mice. Among factors affecting tuber- 
culosis, the role of nutrition is promi- 
nent. Of the various nutritional fac- 
tors studied, proteins have claimed 
more attention. However, the influence 
of lipids in the nutrition of tubercle 
bacilli in vitro has been shown by the 
increased respiratory stimulation in- 
duced by certain long chain fatty acids 
and alcohols as compared with glu- 
cose and glycerol. Considering this, 
the importance of lipids in the diet 
becomes more evident. A preliminary 
report of a study of the influence of 
different edible oils on the course of 
experimental tuberculosis is presented. 
Groundnut (peanut) oil, both the 
commercial and the refined variety, 
was found to increase the survival 
period and to lessen the mortality of 
the animals compared with the coconut 
oil. Gingelly oil was the least protec- 
tive of all. It is thought that the free 
fatty acids present in the groundnut 
oil were not responsible for its pro- 
tective action as much as_ the 
glycerides. However, there may be 
some other factor present in ground- 
nut oil other than the lipid content 
which may inhibit the life process of 
the bacillus. Further experiments are 
needed for complete appraisal of the 
effectiveness of these edible oils in 
tuberculosis. 


THE JOURNAL OF LABORATORY 
AND CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 52, November, 1958 

*Factors in the hypocholesteremic response of 
patients given a brain extract. R. J. 
Jones and T. F. Keough.—p. 667. 

*Iron enzymes in iron deficiency. III. Catalase 
in rat red cells and liver with some further 
observations on cytochrome c. E. Beutler 
and R. K. Blaisdell—p. 694. 


Hypocholesteremic Response to Brain 
Extract. The hypocholesteremic re- 
sponse of an orally administered brain 
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extract has been reported in animals 
and patients. The mechanism of action 
apparently depends upon the ability 
of this extract to bind with, and thus, 
enhance the fecal excretion of the 
intestinal cholesterol and one end 
product of cholesterol metabolism, 
the bile acids. This is a report of 
clinical application on a large group 
of out-patients. They drank an emul- 
sion of 5 per cent cerebrosides and 41 
per cent phospholipids which con- 
tained 120 carbohydrate calories. 
The patients were advised to omit the 
caloric equivalent of a slice of bread 
from the regular diet but not to make 
any other dietary change. Only nine 
patients were put on a low-fat diet. 
The results showed that the magni- 
tude of the response varied directly 
with the dose of active material con- 
sumed and the control level of serum 
cholesterol. One-third of the subjects 
had a slight gain in weight but this 
did not alter the response. The 
patients had a tendency to a positive 
caloric balance. Those with the low- 
fat diet had a fall of from 12 per 
cent to 22 per cent below the mean 
value in serum cholesterol. The 
authors suggest this indicates that 
an additional reduction in serum 
cholesterol can be achieved with this 
agent beyond that accomplished with 
fat restriction. 

Iron Enzymes in Iron Deficiency. 
It is frequently stated that the iron 
enzymes are unaffected in iron de- 
ficiency. Some of these studies have 
been reviewed and they demonstrate 
that the concentration of cytochrome 
c is decreased in liver, kidney and 
heart of iron-deficient animals. In 
this study the catalase concentration 
and cytochrome ¢ in liver and red 
blood cells of iron-deficient and normal 
rats were studied. The authors used 
rats as experimental animals and gave 
them a milk diet. The control diet 
was supplemented with iron. The re- 
sults showed that there was no differ- 
ence between the iron-deficient and 
normal rats in catalase activity. The 
cytochrome concentration and content 
of the kidneys of iron-deficient animals 
were lower than those of normal con- 
trols. The authors conclude that no 
generalization can be made concern- 
ing the fate of iron enzymes in iron 
deficiency. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 
Vol. 66, September, 1958 


*Estimated dietary intake, urinary excretion 
and blood vitamin C in women of different 
ages. C. Roderuck, L. Burrill, L. J. 
Campbell, B. E. Brakke, M. T. Childs, R. 
Leverton, M. Chaloupka, E. H. Jebe, and 
P. P. Swanson.—p. 15. 

*Effects of supplementary methionine and 
choline on tissue lipides and on the vas- 
cular structure of cholesterol-fed growing 
rats. G. T. Passananti, N. B. Guerrant, 
and R. Q. Thompson.—p. 55. 


*Nutritive value of differently processed 
groundnut meals and the effect of supple- 
mentation of the meals with amino acids, 
antibiotics and vitamin Bis. S. Balasun- 
daram, H. R. Cama, D. A. Malik, and C. 
Venkateshan.—p. 75. 


*Dental caries in two strains of rats fed diets 
of two degrees of fineness. C. D. Miller 
and C. A. Schlack.—p. 105. 

*The dental caries response of rats fed cario- 
genic and non-cariogenic diets for differ- 
ent periods of time. C. D. Miller.—p. 113. 


Vitamin C Status of Women. The 
nutritional status of women twenty to 
ninety years was examined with re- 
spect to ascorbic acid. Whole blood 
plasma or serum concentrations of 
ascorbic acid were related to the 
estimated dietary intake. Age did 
not influence either the mean intake 
of ascorbic acid or its mean concentra- 
tion in the blood of women in this 
study. It was shown that an ascorbic 
acid intake of 1.1 mg. or more per kilo- 
gram of body weight from self-selected 
diets provides women with appar- 
ently satisfactory amounts of ascorbic 
acid. Among one group of women this 
intake of ascorbic acid revealed: (a) 
blood values above 0.8 mg. per 100 mg. 
in 89 per cent of the cases, (b) basal 
urinary excretions of more than 15 
mg. per day in 80 per cent of the 
cases, and (c) excretions of more than 
115 mg. per 24 hr. after a load dose 
of 400 mg. in 84 per cent of the cases. 


Cholesterol Metabolism in Young 
Rats. The influence of choline defi- 
ciency, methionine deficiency, and a 
combination of these deficiencies on 
lipide metabolism and on the develop- 
ment of atherosclerosis in the growing 
rat was studied. Mild aortic changes 
were produced in male rats by feeding 
diets high in cholesterol, adequate in 
choline, and deficient in  sulphur- 
containing amino acids. The various 
serum lipid fractions were greatly 
increased in those rats consuming 
the choline-rich diets. In these experi- 
ments the increased hyperlipemia, 
hypercholesterolemia, and hyperphos- 
pholipemia resulting from the inges- 
tion of such diets was _ partially 
prevented by DL-methionine supple- 
mentation. 


Groundnut Proteins. Differently 
processed groundnut meals were tested 
by growth test as well as by nitro- 
gen balance method on rats. Un- 
heated and overheated meals are 
nutritionally inferior to those ex- 
tracted under gentle conditions of 
heat and steam. Thiamine content was 
much reduced by high-steam treat- 
ment. Groundnut protein was observed 
to be deficient in methionine, lysine, 
isoleucine, and threonine, but not in 
cystine and tryptophan. Qualitative 
examinations of amino acids, in com- 
parison with casein, showed a good 
correlation. Supplementation with 
penicillin improved the nutritional 
quality of groundnut proteins, but 
Aureomycin and streptomycin were 
not effective. Vitamin B. improved 
the biologic value of raw groundnut 
protein but had no effect on growth in 
the paired-feeding test. 


Dental Caries in Rats. Two inbred 
strains of rats were compared for 
their susceptibility to dental caries 
when fed a diet of natural foods. The 
Hawaii strain, inbred for more than 





twenty-five years, is very resistant to 
dental caries compared with the Navy 
strain. The Navy strain retained its 
caries-susceptible characteristics when 
transported to and bred in Hawaii. For 
rats of each strain, it was found that 
coarse diets caused more severe caries 
than those finely ground. 


Effect of Time Diets on Rat Caries. 
Rats were used in two sets of experi- 
ments employing two types of ration. 
Diet 1, consisting of natural foods 
without sugar, produced little caries, 
and Diet 2, in which 18 per cent of the 
calories in Diet 1 were replaced with 
sugar, produced moderate to’ severe 
caries. When the non-cariogenic diet 
was fed for about half the experi- 
mental period of 100 days and the 
cariogenic diet the second half, the 
teeth were well protected. If the 
cariogenic diet was fed the first half 
of the experimental period, the dental 
conditions were as bad as if the rats 
had the cariogenic diet for the entire 
period. It is suggested that children 
who have a poor diet throughout their 
early years when the permanent teeth 
are being formed may have a high 
rate of decay as young adults. 


THE JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 58, December, 1958 

*Celiac disease: Response to a gluten-free diet. 
Case report. S. N. Graven and E. J. 
Tomsovic.—p. 726. 


Gluten-Free Diet in Celiac Disease. 
A sixteen-month-old girl was admitted 
with symptoms of celiac disease: 
vomiting; frequent large, pale, bulky, 
and foul stools; and an accompanying 
loss of weight. Growth was normal 
prior to the onset of the disease. 
When she was put on a diet contain- 
ing skim milk, Casec, and fresh 
bananas, her condition improved, but 
she failed to gain in weight. Follow- 
ing a period on oral fluids, she was 
given a gluten-free diet. At this time 
she showed a gain in weight and her 
symptoms disappeared. Upon dis- 
charge, cereals were added to the diet 
and symptoms reoccurred. When she 
went back on the gluten-free diet four 
and one-half months later the syptoms 
cleared up within four days. 


THE LANCET 


No. 7049, October 4, 1958 

*Changes in intestinal bacterial flora and role 
of infection in kwashiorkor. P. M. 
Smythe.—p. 724. 

No. 7050, October 11, 1598 

*Urinary 17-ketosteroid and 17-ketogenic ster- 
oid excretion in South African Bantu. 
W. M. Politzer and B. Tucker.—p. 778. 


Bacterial Infection and Kwashior- 
kor. It is suggested that one effect of 
an inadequate protein diet is disturb- 
ance of the intestinal flora, and that 
this plays a significant part in the 
clinical picture of kwashiorkor. In 
thirty-three consecutive cases of 
kwashiorkor in Cape Town, infection 
was the most important cause of 
death. Infection slowed the rate of 
recovery and was present in a high 
proportion of the cases. Treatment 
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directed towards controlling infection 
and establishing a more normal intes- 
tinal flora resulted in a striking im- 
provement in diarrhea, more rapid 
recovery, and a fall in mortality. In 
this series, mortality was 15 per cent. 
Better criteria of severity of kwashi- 
orkor are needed. The complicating 
effects of infection and possibly dis- 
turbed intestinal flora should be con- 
trolled as far as possible before com- 
paring one dietetic regimen with 
another. 

Urinary 17-Ketosteroid Excretion. 
While urinary excretion of 17- 
ketosteroids is a measure of testicular 
and adrenocortical activities, excretion 
of 17-ketogenic steroids is an index of 
adrenocortical activity only. Thus, 
normal 17-ketosteroid excretion in the 
South African Bantu indicates normal 
androgenic activity, while low excre- 
tion of 17-ketogenic steroids suggests 
decreased production and excretion of 
adrenocortical steroids, since the 17- 
ketogenic steroids are made in the 
suprarenal cortex only. Urinary 17- 
ketosteroid and 17-ketogenic steroid 
values were determined in fifty out- 
wardly healthy South African Bantu 
and in twenty white persons. There 
was no significant difference in 17- 
ketosteroid excretion; but excretion 
of ketogenic steroids was significantly 
lower in Bantu men. The reason for 
this is not clear. 


THE LICENTIATE (India) 


Vol. 8, August, 1958 

*Humanism or vegetarianism. Physiological 
aspects of vegetarian diet. A. Chand.—p. 
149. 

*Malnutrition in the Punjab. With particular 
reference to protein ceficiency. S. S. 
Manchanda.—p. 152. 

Vol. 8, September, 1958 

*Lead in foods. Y. K. Subramaniam.—p. 193. 

Vegetarian Diets. The chief ingredi- 

ents of good food which form the 
basis of the controversy between 
vegetarianism and non-vegetarianism 
are proteins, minerals, and vitamins. 
Some of these must come from animal 
sources if the human organism is to 
grow, function, remain healthy, and 
live a normal span of life. No phys- 
iologist will believe that man can do 
all this on a strictly vegetarian diet, 
which does not include food from an 
animal source. The first food for the 
baby is mother’s milk which must be 
considered as non-vegetarian. 

Malnutrition in Punjab. Kwashior- 
kor has been stated to be uncommon 
or even not recorded in wheat-eating 
countries. This contention is chal- 
lenged by a pediatrician in the wheat- 
eating areas of the Punjab. This re- 
port deals with the nutritional status 
of 200 children admitted to a_ hos- 
pital during the past two years. 

Though malnutrition as a syndrome 

presents itself in several forms, pro- 

tein deficiency is indeed the most 
important single form. The various 
causative factors seemed to be: in- 
adequate diet both in calories and in 
various essential specific ingredients 
arising from poverty, ignorance about 
infant feeding, repeated episodes of 


gastroenteritis, and other childhood 
infections. Protein deficiency does 
occur in the so-called wheat-eating 
areas of the Punjab. 

Lead in Foods. Lead is not an essen- 
tial constituent of the living organism. 
Accumulation of lead in the body is 
mainly from food and water. It gets 
into the food and water in a variety 
of ways, from the soils on which 
plants grow, from the plants and 
vessels in which foodstuffs are pre- 
pared, and part may come from the 
use of chemical additives and lead- 
bearing insecticides. A little lead taken 
once may not prove harmful, but taken 
continuously, it tends to accumulate 
in the system and at times manifests 
itself in serious lead poisoning symp- 
toms. The Central Committee for food 
standards which is constituted under 
the prevention of Indian Food Adul- 
teration Act, 1954, has recommended 
certain permissible maximums for 
different foods. The importance of 
accurate analysis and estimation of 
lead in foods is stressed. It is hoped 
that through cooperation with the 
government, lead can be eliminated 
from foods and beverages in India. 


THE MILBANK MEMORIAL 

FUND QUARTERLY 

Vol. 36, October, 1958 

*Maternal and newborn nutrition studies at 
Philadelphia Lying-In Hospital. Newborn 
studies. VI. Infant size at birth and parity, 
length of gestation, maternal age, height, 
and weight status. R. V. Kasius, A. Ran- 
dall, IV, W. T. Tompkins, and D. G. Wiehl. 
—p. 335. 


Maternal and Newborn Nutrition 
Studies. This report is the sixth in 
the series of newborn studies from 
the Nutrition Clinic of the Phila- 
delphia Lying-In Hospital. This one 
analyzes the association between the 
effect of parity, maternal age, 
height, length of gestation, and the 
pregravid weight status of the mother, 
on the infant size as measured by 
weight and _ six body dimensions. 
Infant size is found to be associated 
positively with maternal pregravid 
weight status and height and the 
basic factor of length of gestation. 
Parity appears to have a positive, and 
maternal age an inverse, association 
with weight and some of the body 
dimensions, but these relationships 
seem to be influenced by the degree to 
which the mother was overweight or 
underweight prior to pregnancy. 


MILITARY MEDICINE 

Vol. 123, September, 1958 

Radioactive contamination of foods and ani- 
mals. E. P. Laug.—p. 216. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 

JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 

Vol. 259, October 23, 1958 

*Idiopathic hypercalcuria. P. H. Henneman, 
P. H. Benedict, A. P. Forbes, and H. R. 
Dudley.—p. 802. 

Vol. 259, November 6, 1958 

*Bananas as a low-sodium dietary staple. W. 
E. C. Wacker, M. Margoshes, A. F. Bar- 
tholomay, and B. L. Vallee.—p. 901. 


Idiopathic Hypercaleuria. A  syn- 
drome in men is described consisting 
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of normal serum calcium, low serum 
phosphorus, and renal stones due to 
hypercalcuria. Thirty-five patients 
are compared with fourteen patients 
with mild hyperparathyroidism. Both 
groups had equally elevated urinary 
calcium levels and equally depressed 
serum phosphorus levels. The group 
with idiopathic hypercaleuria had 
normal serum calcium levels whereas 
the hyperparathyroid group had 
hypercalcemia. The kidney stones 
formed in the group with idiopathic 
hypercaleuria were characteristically 
composed of calcium phosphate and 
calcium oxalate and without magne- 
sium and ammonium phosphate. This 
suggests that the stones were formed 
while the patient was in a state of 
hypercalcuria without an abnormally 
alkaline urine. Balance studies demon- 
strated increased calcium absorption 
in four patients. Sodium phytate de- 
creased the hypercalcuria in this syn- 
drome and prevented stone growth 
and recurrence. 


Bananas as a Low-Sodium Dietary 
Staple. The low-sodium diets that 
have been used in the past, such as the 
rice diet, have not gained wide accept- 
ance, probably because of their monot- 
onous unpalatability. A readily avail- 
able staple, palatable, low-sodium food 
would be a useful dietary adjunct in 
the treatment of these salt-retaining 
states. The banana is a food that 
seems to fit these requirements, since 
its sodium content was found to be 
0.41 meg. per gram, or approximately 
0.002 mEq per banana—a negligible 
amount. The use of this fruit as a 
dietary staple has long been accepted 
in medicine. The average 100 gm. 
banana provides 100 calories and con- 
tains 23 gm. of carbohydrate, 1.5 gm. 
of protein, and less than 0.5 gm. of 
fat; the vitamin content of the fruit 
is high. Bananas and protein milk 
often constitute the routine dietary 
treatment of growing children with 
celiac disease. Banana diets have also 
been prescribed for adults in the 
treatment of obesity. The present data 
indicate that bananas have been found 
suitable as the staple portion of low- 
sodium diets. With the use of ten 
bananas as the staple portion of the 
diet, supplemented with 1.5 liters of 
the recently developed low-sodium 
milk, which is prepared by ion ex- 
change, it is possible to obtain a2 
palatable and nutritious low-sodium 
diet providing 1980 calories, 62 gm. 
of protein, and an average sodium con- 
tent of 3.02 mEq, of which only 0.02 
mEq is derived from the fruit. The 
diet is best served in three equal 
portions for the main meals, with a 
light snack at bedtime. One can 
achieve variation in the diet by com- 
bining the milk and bananas to make 
a milk shake, which can be sweetened 
with granulated sugar, without adding 
to the sodium content significantly. 
It is also possible to cook the bananas 
if this is desired. The diet is well 
accepted gastronomically by patients. 
Preliminary results in its use in the 
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treatment of congestive heart failure 
and hepatic cirrhosis with ascites have 
shown it to be effective. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL REVIEWS 


Vol. 38, October, 1958 
Transport of fatty acids. D. S. Fredrickson 
and R. S. Gordon, Jr.—p. 585. 


PSYCHIATRIC QUARTERLY 


Vol. 32, April, 1958 
*Changes in weight in patients receiving a 
“tranquilizing” drug. K. Planansky. — p. 
289. 


Tranquilizers as a Cause of Weight 
Gains. The introduction of tranquiliz- 
ing treatments on a mass scale has 
brought an entirely new problem into 
the wards of mental hospitals—obesity 
on a mass scale. In_ seventy-three 
chronic schizophrenic patients there 
were no appreciable changes in weight 
prior to the administration of “tran- 
quilizing” drugs; however, an increase 
in weight was observed in all patients 
during administration of these drugs. 
An additional fifty-one patients 
whose records were not available prior 
to the administration also showed 
gains. It was found that patients who 
showed marked improvement gained 
more weight than those who showed 
minimal improvement and that both 
groups gained significantly more than 
those whose behavior remained un- 
changed. When’ medication was 
stopped, it was followed by an imme- 
diate loss of weight. Although the 
evidence is not conclusive, the gains 
were believed to be caused by an in- 
crease in appetite rather than a 
change in metabolism. 


SCIENCE 

Vol. 128, October 17, 1958 

*Radioactivity in people and milk: 1957. E. C. 
Anderson—p. 882. 

*Estimation of total body fat from roentgeno- 


grams. J. Brozek, H. Mori, and A. Keys. 
901. 


Radioactivity of People and Milk. 
The routine determination of cesium- 
137 and potassium-40 content of over 
2200 samples was _ accomplished 
through utilization of one-fifth of the 
potential capacity of the Los Alamos 
human counter. Little change in the 
cesium-137 concentration in people 
was observed from 1956 to 1957, in 
spite of the increase in both the rate 
and the integrated levels of fallout. 
The correlation of levels in human 
beings with cesium levels in milk indi- 
cates a discrimination factor of 1.8 
in this step of the ecological transfer. 
Precipitation is shown to be an impor- 
tant factor determining the cesium 
content of milk, but the lack of com- 
plete correlation indicates that a more 
detailed analysis is necessary. Con- 
tamination of the troposphere during 
periods of weapon testing complicates 
the interpretation, as do _ seasonal 
variations. 

Total Body Fat and Roentgeno- 
grams. Measurements of the thickness 
of the subcutaneous fat can be used 
for estimating man’s fatness, and 





percentile norms for judging the rela- 
tive fatness of individuals in this way 
have been provided. For some pur- 
poses an estimate of body fat is de- 
sired in absolute rather than in rela- 
tive terms. Such an absolute estimate 
can be made with the rather compli- 
cated methods of body water and 
body density measurements. This 
estimate, in turn, can be used to estab- 
lish predictions for total fat based on 
simpler measurements of subcutaneous 
fat. This procedure has proved satis- 
factory in obtaining estimating equa- 
tions for total fat from skinfold meas- 
urements. In the study described in 
this report the thickness of subcuta- 
neous adipose tissue (plus skin) was 
measured on soft-tissue roentgeno- 
grams. The correlations for predicting 
body density are in the same general 
range as those reported when subcuta- 
neous fat was measured with skinfold 
calipers. No precise comparison be- 
tween the X-ray and the skinfold 
caliper measurements previously made 
is possible because of differences in 
the measurement sites. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 51, September, 1958 

*Serum magnesium in clinical disorders. W. 
O. Smith and J. F. Hammarsten.—p. 1116. 

Vol. 51, October, 1958 

*Treatment of hypertension. E. D. Freis.—p. 
1281. 


Serum Magnesium. Serum magnes- 
sium has been determined in a large 
group of normal subjects and in 
several clinical disorders. Hypomag- 
nesemia has been demonstrated in 
five of twelve patients with delirium 
tremens. The entire group shows a 
much lower value than the normal 
person. All patients showed a strik- 
ing response to magnesium therapy. 
It is believed that the intracellular 
level of magnesium is the important 
consideration. Patients with uncom- 
plicated portal cirrhosis showed no 
significant change in serum magne- 
sium. Serum magnesium was slightly 
higher than normal in patients with 
diabetes mellitus requiring more than 
20 units of insulin daily and without 
complications. No unusual values were 
found in the individual patients, how- 
ever, and the difference in means 
appears to have no clinical signif- 
icance. A group of psychiatric patients 
receiving repeated shock doses of 
insulin showed a significant elevation 
of serum magnesium. Patients with 
uremia had markedly elevated serum 
magnesium values. Patients with renal 
disease without azotemia occasionally 
had low serum magnesium levels and 
may develop symptoms of magnesium 
want. Magnesium deficiency may 
occur in patients with large losses of 
body fluid and inadequate magnesium 
replacement and in patients with 
osteolytic disease with hypercalcemia 
and hypercalcuria. 

Treatment of Hypertension. A study 
was set up to determine under care- 
fully controlled conditions the extent 
of the antihypertensive activity of 
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chlorothiazide used alone. Ten pre- 
viously untreated, hospitalized, hyper- 
tensive patients were placed on a diet 
containing 1.25 gm. of salt per day, 
and in addition were given a supple- 
ment of 3 gm. of salt daily in tablet 
form. This provided a stable salt in- 
take of about 4 gm. daily. After a 
six-day control period, chlorothiazide 
was administered in a dose of 0.5 gm. 
three times daily for an additional six 
days. Following chlorothiazide there 
was some reduction of blood pressure 
in every case. The systolic fall aver- 
aged 19 per cent, the diastolic 14 per 
cent, and the mean pressure 17 per 
cent, with a range of the latter of 9 
to 25 per cent. In five of these patients, 
chlorothiazide was withdrawn after 
the sixth day and the blood pressure 
returned to the control levels in one to 
four days. In three other patients 
whose blood pressures had fallen, 
chlorothiazide was continued but the 
salt intake was raised from 4 to 11 
gm. per day by increasing the dosages 
of the salt tablets. The blood pressure 
rose significantly after the increased 
salt intake in all three instances. This 
observation becomes of practical 
importance when one considers that 
the salt intake of some Americans 
is above 10 gm. per day. In such cases 
the salt intake must be reduced in 
order for chlorothiazide to exert its 
maximal effect. Patients are told to 
avoid heavily salted foods and to omit 
use of the salt shaker at the table. 
Clinically we have observed that the 
patients who are most conscientious 
about restricting salt in their diet also 
exhibit the most marked antihyperten- 
sive effects from chlorothiazide. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 42, October, 1958 
*A clean dish must be clean 3 ways. A. Roth. 
—p. 48. 


*Bare tables, counters difficult to keep germ- 
free.—p. 51. 

*A basic guide to cleaner floors for better 
maintenance.—p. 77. 

*Restaurant round table.—p. 100. 

Vol. 42, November, 1958 

*Taking stock of the stock pot. C. E. Black- 
burne.—p. 57. 2 

*New equipment is key to savings in labor 
costs.—p. 60. 

*Plan for better profits. D. Hunt, Jr.—p. 76. 


Dishes Must Be Clean Three Ways. 
All utensils must be visibly clean, bac- 
teriologically clean, and chemically 
clean to meet the standards of inspec- 
tion by the health official. A utensil is 
here defined as everything that comes 
in contact with food and drink during 
preparation, storage, or serving and 
includes tableware, cutlery, and glass- 
ware. Today’s restaurant owner has 
another standard to meet—customer 
approval. To insure cleanliness, an 
owner must be vigilant in preventing: 
(a) visible soil, (b) stains, (c) min- 
eral and chemical films, (d) odor, (e) 
cracks or chips, and (f) invisible soil. 
Visible soil is a measure of cleanliness 
that is interpreted by the customer as 
he sees the utensil. The only way to 
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Result: 6 ways to save your money... 
with Lily Hospital Helpers! 


The Man with the Lily Plan knows hospitals are short of 
help and money. Here are 6 Lily ways to save you both: 
1. Serve in dispensable Lily Place settings . . . economical, easy 
for patients and staff to handle. Cups and containers for every 
food and beverage—hot or cold. Lily* plastic-coated, decorated 
plates (top) in 5 convenient sizes: from 6” to 95g”. Strong, 
waterproof molded plates keep foods separated, keep juices 
confined, aid portion control. Compartmented 94” (a Lily 
exclusive) and 104” sizes; non-compartmented: 6, 94% and 
10 in. sizes. 

2. Bake in Lily Hot Food Containers. Bake right in them! Keep 
foods hotter . . . save time. Ideal for soups. stews, cereals 
and casserole dishes. In 8, 10, and 12 ounce sizes. 

3. Control Food-Costs in Lily Portion Cups. Make portion 
control easier. Perfect for sauces, puddings, jellies and 
gelatins. 11 sizes: % to 5% oz. 


4. Eliminate glass washing with the Lily V.1.P. Cup Tray 
Durable plastic tray with protective cup holder assures fresh, 
clean cups for patients and visitors. No more sterilizing and 
transporting glasses. Comes with 100 5 oz. cups; refills avail- 
able in several sizes. Take any standard carafe or pitcher. For 
bed-side tables, executive offices, conference rooms. 
S. Dispense Drugs in Lily Medicine Cups. Eliminates Collect- 
ing, washing, sterilizing. Clearly graduated they come in | and 
3 oz. sizes... Dispensers available. 
6. Keep dentures safe, sanitary in Lily Denture Containers. 
Provide safekeeping and positive identification. Container and 
lid printed with space for patient’s name and room number. 
7. Valuable information from Lily. The Man with the Lily 
Plan will send full details and samples upon request. 
Just write Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Dept. JD-29, 122 E. 
{2nd Street, New York 17, New York. *T.M. Reg. U.». Pat. Off. 
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avoid visible soil, which includes ad- 
hering foodstuffs, dried-on egg, and 
other materials remaining from the 
previous meal, is to require complete 
inspection of each utensil by the dish- 
washer, then the chef, and finally the 
waitress. Any unremovable stain 
would classify utensils as “rejects.” 
Films may form from improperly 
formulated or improperly used quater- 
nary ammonium compound germi- 
cides. Because some soaps are not 
compatible in hard water, a heavy 
calcium film will result. Residual 
odors from vegetables or chemicals 
may detract from food service. Cracks 
and chips in utensils accumulate soil 
and should be either repaired or dis- 
carded. According to public health offi- 
cial standards, any dish, glass, or 
utensil with a bacteria count in excess 
of 100 is undesirable. More bacteria 
remain on hand-washed dishes; con- 
sequently a three-compartment sink 
for washing, rinsing, and sanitizing 
is recommended. The _ restaurant 
owner can check the laboratory re- 
sults with a “Seeing Is Believing Bac- 
teria Test” which is described. Utensil 
washing is a major sanitary consider- 
ation. The key to successful dish room 
management is thorough planning 
and day-to-day supervision and in- 
cludes: (a) knowing the equipment, 
i.e., studying the service manual pro- 
vided by the manufacturer and call- 
ing his representative for replacement 
parts and service; (b) knowing the 
products used in mechanical dish- 
washing; and (c) educating the oper- 
ator. Some of the newer detergents 
available for machine dishwashing 
will improve the appearance of cups, 
saucers, and even silver without an 
immersion soak. 

Clean Tables and Counters. A film- 
strip called “Table and Counter Top 
Sanitation” is based on a recent study 
at the Microbiological and Biochem- 
ical Research Center of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Public health departments 
across the country are using the film 
in their training courses for food han- 
dlers. Tests of ten different types of 
eating places showed contamination 
of uncovered serving surfaces at one 
time or another. Methods approved by 
sanitarians for keeping serving sur- 
faces sanitary are discussed. If linen 
is used, it should be laundered after 
each use. Uncovered table and counter 
tops require three steps: cleaning, 
rinsing, and sanitizing. Cleaning 
means complete removal of food par- 
ticles and grease with a detergent. A 
clean cloth is necessary each time the 
detergent is refreshed. If a sponge is 
used, it should be rinsed often in a 
1 per cent household lye solution to 
remove grease, then in a disinfectant 
to remove germs. Soaking in a de- 
tergent solution does not insure clean- 
liness. Next, the surface should be 
thoroughly rinsed and dried before 
the bactericide is applied, as any res- 
idue of detergent or grease impairs 
the effectiveness of the disinfecting 
agent. Finally, the table or counter 
top must be sanitized with a disinfect- 
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ing solution made in the proper 
strength and allowed to remain on 
the surface usually 2 min. or longer. 
The film points out that paper place 
mats provide a fresh, sanitary serving 
surface at low cost, eliminating the 
time-consuming sanitizing procedure 
that takes tables and counter tops out 
of service when they are most needed. 

Guide to Cleaner Floors. Mainte- 
nance requirements of linoleum, tile, 
and other resilient floorings are not 
well understood. This article recom- 
mends once-a-day sweeping with a 
soft hair broom, using a wax-type 
sweeping compound to keep down the 
dust if desired. Oil mops should be 
avoided since they deposit a film of 
dirt-catching oil. After sweeping, 
soiled spots may be wiped up with a 
damp cloth. Damp-mopping the entire 
floor is required only about twice a 
month or as necessary. After mop- 
ping, a very light coat of. wax should 
be applied; then the floor buffed. Vig- 
orous scrub-downs once in seven or 
eight weeks are sufficient in most 
cases. The type of liquid cleaner to 
use and how to use it when scrub- 
bing are discussed, with words of cau- 
tion about the use of strong alkali- 
content harsh soaps and_ synthetic 
detergents. Waxing is essential after 
scrubbing, and the type of wax and 
how to apply it are outlined. Almost 
a full-page chart describes the safest 
and most effective methods for remov- 
ing stains from all types of resilient 
floors. 

Restaurant Round-Up. Letters from 
across the country are published in 
this restaurant round table of opin- 
ions of operators. The question con- 
sidered was: “How much cleaning 
work do you expect from your em- 
ployees?” Replies seem to indicate 
that the chores required depend on 
the size of the restaurant. Large, busy 
restaurants hire special employees for 
heavy cleaning jobs. Smaller places 
make it a stipulation of the job. In all 
cases, waitresses are expected to keep 
their stations clean, and chefs are ex- 
pected to keep their kitchen equip- 
ment, ovens, stoves, griddles, and so 
on clean. Most owners delegate wall 
washing, window washing, and clean- 
ing of restrooms to “professionals.” 
Where such work is requested of the 
regular restaurant staff, several meth- 
ods are adopted. One is extra pay or 
time off during slow periods. A few 
employers rely on education and in- 
struction in cleanliness. Others try 
to develop a spirit of friendly rivalry 
among employees in matters of clean- 
liness. 

The Stock Pot. Stock is a liquid or 
jelly containing the juices and soluble 
parts of meat and vegetables ex- 
tracted by cooking. It may be used for 
sauces and soups. White stock is made 
from poultry. Brown stock is made 
from beef; the bones are first 
browned. The proportion of meat or 
bones to water; which vegetables to 
use and not to use; and which season- 
ings for three flavorful stock bases 
are detailed as well as the method of 
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cooking. Stock has many uses: vege- 
tables cooked in stock taste better; 
stock may be added to roux for sauces 
and gravies; and glazes for meat, fish, 
poultry, and game are also made from 
basic stock. 

New Equipment Saves Labor Costs. 
Time and motion studies have shown 
that it is not uncommon for the high- 
est salaried food service employee— 
the chef or cook—to spend as much as 
one-fourth of his time walking back 
and forth to coolers or storerooms to 
get supplies. One food operator esti- 
mates one bus boy costs management 
$5,000 when salary and various bene- 
fits are paid. Therefore, a piece of 
kitchen equipment costing $50,000 will 
pay for itself within ten years even if 
it replaces only one employee. For 
efficient operation and maximum pro- 
duction from labor, equipment and 
materials must be within arm’s reach 
of the employee. Even before consider- 
ing the initial cost of new equipment, 
the operator should first ask: How 
much labor will this equipment save? 
Is it a multiple purpose machine? 
How much floor space will it require? 
Is it made by a reliable manufac- 
turer? What kind of service will it 
give? Will it be easy to have it serv- 
iced? Does it have automatic controls? 
Is it easily operated? Equipment on 
wheels or elevated for ease in clean- 
ing with live steam often reduces 
cleaning costs as much as 75 per cent. 
Food served from the same pan in 
which it is cooked will reduce costs. 
Mobile trucks now available to handle 
modular kitchen pans make it possible 
to use all available space in the oven, 
storage rack, refrigerator, hot and 
cold pass-through unit, and serving 
table. Often one piece of mobile equip- 
ment will do the work of two which 
are stationary. Be aware of modern 
trends when purchasing new equip- 
ment. Microwave range or equipment 
similar to it, coupled with the foods 
necessary for it to operate, can very 
well change the entire physical layout 
and operation of a food service 
facility. 

Graphic Aids in Planning Restau- 
rants. This is the fourth of a series 
of articles by an architect and indus- 
trial designer on creating a successful 
restaurant. First chart how the guests 
are to identify the building, enter the 
parking lot, park, reach the front 
entrance, hang up their coats, find a 
table, and be seated. It is important 
to know how they will pay their 
checks, don their coats, and depart. 
This sequence of events can be charted 
by the use of schematics. They are 
study aids, not working drawings, 
from which to construct or remodel. 
Use an inexpensive tracing paper. 
Make a rough sketch of the salient 
relationships. To revise the sketch, 
place another sheet over the first, cor- 
recting what seems imperfect. A 
graphic presentation of restaurant 
circulation is shown in the article by 
four circles of varying dimensions, 
representing the dining room, bar and 
lounge, outdoor dining, and_ the 
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SILVERPLATE 
ONEIDA 


Nothing finer the world over... 


Watch your patrons respond to the gracious warmth that 

silver alone can give. And when it's Silverplate by Oneida, 

you can be sure you're getting the finest quality for your money: 
beautiful patterns, proper weight, balance, exclusive balanced 
plating, costliest finishing operations. Choose this longer-lasting 


tableware designed and priced to suit vour needs. 


See your food equipment dealer or write to: 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT DIVISION 


ONEIDA @ SILVERSMITHS oncios. new vor 


Creators of fine tableware. Oneida* Ltd. Silversmiths, Oneida* Ltd., Oneida* Hotel Plate, Wm. A. Rogers* Hotel Piate 


. 


FERNCLIFFE,* extra-heavy 
JEFFERSON,® extra-heavy 


SKYLINE,* heavy 
ASHLEY,” heavy 
REOWOOD,* heavy 
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kitchen and their relationship. Circu- 
lation of guests, waiters and bus 
boys, and deliveries is plotted between 
the major areas by solid lines and 
dash lines. Symbols are useful in 
schematics, and color will help clarify 
the drawings. This method helps in 
studying parts of a problem indi- 
vidually, thus simplifying the plan- 
ning of the whole project. Charts and 
graphs also are aids in defining the 
relations between personnel and oper- 
ating procedures. An example is 
shown of a personnel chart clearly 
defining the lines of authority fol- 
lowed by a discussion of other uses for 
charts. Another technique, that of 
scale drawing, may be used for study 
of a plan. Paper cut-outs of furniture 
or equipment provide yet another 
method for successful planning. A 
number of aids are available from 
commercial sources. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

BUSINESS 

Vol. 25, November, 1958 

*Basic steps in food cost control. H. W. 
Espersen.—p. 47. 


Food Cost Control in the Storeroom. 
This article is a thorough analysis of 
food cost control procedures that 
might be adapted to a college or uni- 
versity food operation. The funda- 
mental and basic points of proper 
purchasing, receiving, storing, and is- 
suing procedures are the foundation of 
cost control. Purchasing requires: (a) 
specifications of grade, weight, and 
size; (b) competitive bids, based on 
established specifications, from at 
least three dealers; and (c) deter- 
mination of color, grade, or flavor of 
canned goods by a “cutting test” or 
sampling, by a judging panel includ- 
ing the dietitian, manager, and pur- 
chasing agent. The first requisite of 
good receiving procedure is to employ 
an intelligent and trustworthy person 
to be responsible. Specific duties of 
the receiving clerk which involve cost 
control are listed. The next basic con- 
trol occurs in storing and issuing of 
merchandise. Cleanliness, orderliness, 
proper arrangement of merchandise, 
issues released only on receipt of writ- 
ten requisitions, and a locked store- 
room when unattended should be 
routine. The important point to be 
added here is that the unit cost price 
should be marked on every can, bottle, 
or package, and the case price on each 
unopened case. The procedure of price 
marking is explained. As orders are 
filled, the storeroom man posts the 
costs of items to the requisition; when 
inventories are taken, the prices can 
be called at the time the physical 
counts are made. Essential to every 
operation is the relation of merchan- 
dise in stock, or month-end physical 
inventory, and the reconciliation of 
its value to the book value of the 
stock. The form of physical inventory 
record recommended and how the 
stock reconciliation is accomplished 
are discussed. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 30, November, 1958 
*Aluminum Cans—Ready to roll? T. C. Tay- 
lor.—p. 66. 


Aluminum Cans. Two processed 
foods and a beverage packaged in 
aluminum containers are now on the 
market. However, volume production 
of the light metal cans is not expected 
soon. More research in processing the 
metal is necessary, and higher costs 
must be overcome. Aluminum suppli- 
ers are driving to capture the tin can 
market because of increased capacity 
and a saturated military stockpile, 
and some packers favor aluminum 
containers. By installing in their own 
plants impact-extrusion assemblies, 
cans may be stamped from an alumi- 
num disk. Less warehouse space is 
required for the disks than for cans, 
and handling charges are eliminated; 
also the cans can be fabricated at a 
rate to meet production-line demands. 
A second technique that looks com- 
mercially feasible is drawing. It is 
ideal for small containers, such as 
those used for sardines and potted 
meats. Suppliers are experimenting 
with three-piece, side-seam, cemented 
aluminum cans that take advantage 
of the economies of flat sheet roller 
coating; however, cemented seams 
cannot be used for products requiring 
internal vacuum (coffee) or pressures 
(carbonated beverages). Aluminum’s 
lack of solderability must be over- 
come, since it’s the fast-soldering 
quality of tin-plate that permits high- 
speed fabrication. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 32, October 16, 1958 

*Try putting holiday flavor into everyday 
meats.—p. 83. 

Vol. 32, November 1, 1958 

*Nutritional value of patient selected versus 
nonselected menus. L. Wakefield and M. 
Potgieter.—p. 72. 

Vol. 32, November 16, 1958 

Skills and too’s to help dietitians at national 
meeting.—p. 81. 

Vol. 32, December 1, 1958 

17 salad and hotbread suggestions for Christ- 
mas.—p. 66. 


Holiday Flavor in Everyday Meats. 
Seven recipes demonstrate that many 
everyday foods, if prepared in un- 
usual and attractive ways, may pro- 
vide a festive, though not traditional 
menu. One entrée suggested is ground 
beef with potato topping. The meat 
choice is economical and the golden 
brown topping provides an attractive 
main course in a one-step, meat-and- 
potato-service operation. In another 
recipe, ground beef is combined with 
macaroni and cheese, topped with an 
egg mixture seasoned with nutmeg. 
Boneless smoked pork shoulder butt, 
glazed with pineapple and brown 
sugar and served with sweet potato 
and buttered green beans, is festive 
and easy to prepare. Leftover smoked 
ham or smoked pork shoulder butt 
to which fresh ground pork, cracker 
crumbs, eggs, and milk are added may 
be spread with mashed sweet potatoes, 
then fashioned into a roll, and baked. 
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Boneless lamb for stew, spiced with 
cinnamon, allspice, and cloves, served 
with prunes and apricots, broccoli 
spears, and whole kernel corn make 
an attractive and colorful menu. An- 
other suggestion is for using lamb in 
lamb rolls. Boneless lamb is cut into 
pieces for rolling. Inside each roll, 
strips of celery and carrot are skew- 
ered in place, then baked. The last idea 
recommends the use of 6-0z. lamb 
steaks, brushed with beaten eggs, 
honey, lemon juice, and nutmeg, then 
broiled. 

Patient Selected vs. Nonselected 
Menus. A recent study of 124 ambu- 
latory patients at Auburn (N.Y.) 
Memorial Hospital reflects a need for 
more nutrition education for patients 
and their families. Patients who 
selected their diets from the regular 
hospital menu were receiving slightly 
poorer diets than those for whom 
diets were selected by a dietitian from 
the same menus. Food intake for 
single days, scattered over a period 
of two months, was recorded for 
thirty-one men and thirty-one women, 
torty to fifty years old, who had se- 
lected their meals from the regular 
hospital menu. On the same days 
another group of thirty-one men and 
thirty-one women were served meals 
chosen by a dietitian from the same 
menus. Nutrient intakes, except 
calories, were calculated for each 
patient, and the diets were evaluated 
by comparison with the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances for forty-five- 
year-old men and women. In general, 
the diets of all patients met the allow- 
ances, or very nearly so; in all nu- 
trients, whether self-selected or not. 
Among the men who selected their 
menus, the diets were significantly 
lower in iron than those chosen by 
the dietitian. Among the women, those 
who selected their own diets had 
significantly lower intakes of protein, 
calcium, and riboflavin. Comparative 
data are charted. As a result of the 
study, the regular hospital diet at 
Auburn Memorial Hospital has been 
enriched in B vitamins and in calcium, 
by the addition of wheat germ to meat 
loaf, gravy, and muffins, and by the 
addition of non-fat dry milk to mashed 
potatoes, cream soups, and _ white 
sauce. Advocates of selective menus 
claim less plate waste and hence more 
economical purchasing. These advan- 
tages, however, may be offset by the 
nutritional inadequacy of self-selected 
diets, as shown by this study. 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 5, October, 1958 
*Preparing and serving fish.—p. 55. 


Preparing and Serving Fish. Por- 
tion-control, breaded fish costs more 
than Cellophane-wrapped fillets on a 
per-pound basis, but the figures com- 
piled by a large seafood company 
show that Cello-fillets may actually 
cost more. Much of the frozen, por- 
tion-control fish tastes as fresh as any 
fish. Fresh fish transported on ice 
travels four to five days minimum, 
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owe 
I our story 


HOW PET INSTANT 
CAN EFFECT TREMENDOUS 
SAVINGS ON YOUR 
MILK BILL! 


try this simple problem and see 





Your fresh milk cost per gallon x No. of gallons used daily Cost per day 
for cooking and baking 





PET Instant cost per gallon Xx No. of gallons used daily Cost per day j 
for cooking and baking 


Look at the difference! No wonder so many dietitians are 
using PET Instant for creamed dishes, desserts, whipped 
topping, gravies, sauces, soups, baking... and all their 
recipes calling for milk. 


PET Instant has the same protein, calcium and B-vita- INSTANT 
mins as fresh milk... only the fat has been removed. NONFAT DRY MILK 3 
It mixes almost faster than you can stir... always dis- 
solves instantly. 


Try the size package that’s right for your day’s needs. 
You can’t tell the difference in cooking and baking, and 
your budget will show a healthy improvement. 


PET Instant Nonfat Dry Milk comes in 
all these convenient sizes: 


5 GAL-——"12 QT.———-_4 QT.—_—_—_—_—— 
also available in 50-lb. bags 
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while the frozen, shore-caught fish is 
quick frozen in most cases within 24 
hr. to preserve flavor. Pertion-control 
fish contains no more than 18 to 22 
per cent breading, and quality packers 
have USDA inspection, the user’s 
guarantee of fine quality, packed to 
rigid specifications under the most 
sanitary conditions. Some advantages 
the portions offer are in the time and 
labor saved, exact portions and cost 
control, year-round availability, and 
no shrinkage, waste, or spoilage. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 43, November, 1958 

*Payroll cost analysis. R. J. 

*Labor saving products.—p. 9. 

*Put it on wheels!—p. 10. 

*Horizontal communications.—p. 14. 

*Planning banquets.—p. 49. 

*Evaporated apples.—p. 56. 

*Why a food service consultant? D. D. 
Rhoads.—p. 58. 

*Sanitation for food service workers. 
Haskell.—p. 78. 

*Improving cafeteria operation. 
—p. 87. 

*Methods 
Rosenblatt.—p. 


Harman.—>p. 8. 


Ws Hh. 
D. A. Upton. 


of controlling food costs. R. L. 


158. 


Payroll Cost Analysis. An organ- 
ization in Kansas City has compiled 
a check list which any food service 
operation attempting to control labor 
costs can use as a guide. There must 
be first a sincere desire on the part 
of the top management to improve 
payroll costs and the employees must 
realize that they, as individuals, will 
only improve their own financial posi- 
tion by cooperating with management. 
The next step is to make a survey 
of the past several years’ opera- 
tional records for payroll data, break- 
ing the entire operation into depart- 
ments. Next, set up a daily, hourly 
payroll chart so that you can compare 
day by day the hours used in each 
department and the total hours used. 
Now, draw up an organizational chart 
with what you think would be an ideal 
staffing for an average day’s business. 
| Total the hours this ideal scheduling 
| would require by departments and 
compare these figures with what you 
actually do and have been doing under 
the present set-up. If there is a 
difference between the existing and 
the ideal scheduling, you are ready 
for a course of action to reduce your 
payroll hours. The action involved 
should begin with daily meetings with 
your supervisors, explaining the situa- 
,| tion and stressing that hours saved 

means more pay. 


Labor-Saving Products. Dehydrated 
onions are only one of many food 
products offering built-in labor sav- 
ing that are available to today’s food 
service operator. Cutting down costs 
of salad preparation can start with 
the use of dried chopped onions. All 
you do is pour dried onions from the 
can and combine with water; after 
standing a few minutes, the onions 
| are ready to flavor potato salad, green 
salads, or other combinations. A 
medium-sized can of dried onions— 
sliced or chopped—is the equivalent of 
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a 50-lb. sack of fresh onions. Other 
labor costs absorbed by a can of 
dehydrated onions are impressive: 
time is not spent in checking the bags 
for sprouting, short weight, and rot; 
also, no time is spent in figuring food 
costs, since dehydrated onion costs 
are stable, whereas fresh onions vary 
in cost. 

Put It on Wheels! The National 
Safety Council urges that equipment 
on wheels be used as much as pos- 
sible because this is an effective means 
of combating the injury of strain 
and sprain. There are, however, sev- 
eral safety precautions to observe in 
the purchase and use of mobile equip- 
ment. There are many questions con- 
cerned with the maneuverability of 
equipment with wheels. A_ regular 
maintenance program is necessary for 
checking brake units and _ other 
periodic checks that should be made. 
When mobile equipment is used for 
transporting food, it is important to 
avoid overloading. When loading ma- 
terial in various units, load from the 
bottom to the top. All mobile equip- 
ment should have handles, and the 
equipment should be pushed, not 
pulled, to afford better control. When 
the unit is large, both in weight and 
bulk, despite the wheels, more than 
one person should be on hand to 
handle it safely. 

Horizontal Communications. For 
efficiency, vertical communications are 
more clear-cut and definable than 
horizontal communications; hence, 
management’s general concern is usu- 
ally for the vertical relationships. 
However, through the use: of horizon- 
tal communication, the vertical chan- 
nels are kept relatively clear so that 
the really important problems can be 
passed on quickly and receive prompt 
attention. The basic role of horizontal 
communications is that of coordina- 
tion. An example of where it would 
be needed is the situation where prior 
clearance must be gained before any 
projects or activities can be under- 
taken. Therefore, staff people who 
are assigned the job of coordinating 
activities cannot really do the job 
successfully without widespread use 
of horizontal communications. Mul- 
tiple management is one way in which 
to establish a structure which will 
facilitate this type of communication; 
the informal organization is another. 
But, whether the horizontal communi- 
cation increases in use or not, the 
important point is the sincere and 
proper application of the technique. 

Planning Banquets. Many people 
fail to realize just how much space is 
required to seat two guests at a ban- 
quet and for the passage between the 
backs of the chairs. With the average 
banquet furniture, each chair sits out 
about 18 in. from the edge of the table 
when occupied. It takes about 18 in. 
for a person to pass between the 
chairs comfortably, especially when 
carrying food or dishes. If guests’ 
chairs are back to back and _ table 
edges are parallel, the distance al- 
lowed between the edges of the tables 
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PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS” SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND samptes | 
with NEW GOLDEN GLOW National Biscuit Co., Dept. 27 


¥ ‘ : P 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Your customers will appreciate these finer saltine 


crackers. They're tastier, flakier and snapping 
crisp. These top-quality crackers are always 
perfect in our moistureproof cellophane packets. 


*Premium Snow Flake Saltine Crackers in the Pacifie States 


Name 
Firm ... 


Address 
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Stainless steel 
SECO-WARE ® 


the only 
food storage pans 
with the 


ELECTRO-POL/SH 


more sanitary when new, 
more sanitary 


after years of use 


Seco-Ware alone has the 
electro-polish finish. Unlike 
coating or plating that wears, 
cracks or peels, here is a finish 
unaffected by detergents, food 
acids, heat or cold. Will not 
contaminate nor affect the 
taste of food. 


All Seco-Ware is die-stamped of 
solid 18-8 stainless steel. Space 
and time-saving Nestrol nest- 
ing. NSF Approved, Seco- 
Ware meets the highest 
standards of sanitation. 


NEW CATALOG— Write for 
your free copy of Seco-Ware 
Catalog Seco 10-R2 


STANDARDIZE TODAY WITH SECO-WARE! 


4564 GUSTINE AVE ST. LOUIS 16, MO 


-| and pie fillings. 


| must then be at least 4% ft. Floor 
space can be saved and seating capac- 

| ity increased by placing the tables on 
an angle so that the waiters need only 
18 in. between the corners of the 
tables; the chairs are offset for easy 
passage; and the aisles between the 
tables are narrowed. Although the 
square footage of a room will give an 
indication of its seating capacity, the 
dimensions are also a factor, and fur- 
niture is also a determining element. 
One way to shorten the planning is to 
have a board constructed in a con- 

| venient size with the room drawn on 
it to scale. Movable scaled models 

| can be arranged on the board more 
rapidly than a plan can be drawn to 
scale. 


Evaporated Apples. Cost-conscious 
food service operators have found 
that evaporated apples provide an ex- 
cellent and low-cost source of fruit 
solids for quantity cooking. Many 
low-cost specialties can be featured 
when these products are used. Apples 
with moisture reduced to 23 per cent 
offer the greatest savings. The apple 
solids are concentrated approximately 
six parts to one, keeping quality is 
good, and the product is packed fairly 
densely (40 lb. per cubic foot). These 
apples are available in several cuts, 
the top grades for baking pies, the 
| small cuts for sauces, mincemeats, 
A second type of 
| evaporated apple is the low-moisture 
apple (3% per cent or less), which 
| also comes in various forms. They are 
not as compressible as the 23 per cent 
apples and require approximately 

| twice the space, plus moisture-proof 
packaging, since the product will ab- 
sorb moisture from the air. They 
can, however, be stored longer. They 

| are usually cut into small thin slices. 

| To rehydrate, regular moisture apples 
require five parts of water to one 
part of fruit; for the low-moisture 
products, the correct proportion is one 
plus six. 

Why a Food Service Consultant? 
This is the second of a two-part series 
detailing the advantages of retaining 
a food service consultant when an 
operation is being remodeled or a new 
kitchen is to be built. When the bids 
are received, the consultant reviews 
them and makes recommendations. 
The specifications, drawings, bid docu- 
ments, and bonds should be so thor- 
oughly complete that the consultant 
can, in most cases, recommend that 
the lowest bidder receive the contract. 
By engaging a qualified consultant, 
the owner benefits in many respects, 
some of which are saving in labor, 
purchasing the right equipment, and 
saving in mechanical connections. The 

| consultant is also a great help to the 
architect in expediting the job, work- 
ing hand in hand with the contractor, 
submitting his approval on the final 
installation. 


Sanitation for Food Service Work- 
ers. This lecture in a food sanitation 
program deals with personal hygiene, 
serving methods, hand habits, and 
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personnel responsibility. The rules 
and suggestions outlined cover phys- 
ical fitness. The rules are ones that 
good sense tell all of us to follow. 
Management expects, in addition to 
adhering to these rules, courteous, 
pleasant, polite service to the cus- 
tomer that will bring him back time 
and again. Clean hands in the prepa- 
ration and serving of foods are most 
important, simply because it is so easy 
to transmit harmful bacteria to others 
when touching things that will come 
in contact with other people. It is 
absolutely essential that the hands 
be clean before such preparation be- 
gins and throughout the operation. 
Another important factor in food 
service is the examination of eating 
utensils just before service, remem- 
bering that although the customer 
will be influenced by what he can see 
rather than by what he cannot see, 
what he cannot see may be more dan- 
gerous to him. It is, therefore, the 
employee’s responsibility to see that 
the customer is not contaminated in 
any way. If the management pro- 
vides garbage cans with tight-fitting 
lids, the personnel should be _ in- 
structed always to replace the lid 
after use. By the same token, if the 
management provides proper storage 
facilities, they should be used prop- 
erly. The food service worker is 
actually one type of public health 
worker, because he can, in the course 
of his duties, either spread disease 
or prevent the spread of disease. 
Improving Cafeteria Operation. This 
is the fifth article in a continuing 
series on large-scale cafeteria opera- 
tion. Central control in the opera- 
tion of cafeterias is a most important 
factor. Each manager and supervisor 
should send a daily comment sheet to 
the general manager, including com- 
ments on faulty equipment and cus- 
tomer compliments and complaints. 
Such comments serve as a guide for 
improvements and corrections. The 
chef, purchasing agent, storeroom em- 
ployees, and supervisors should all 
read the comment sheets. Manage- 
ment and the purchasing department 
must work in close cooperation to in- 
sure the success of the operation. An 
increase-decrease list on food prices 
should be prepared each day and be 
available for all menu planning, so 
that the manager will know when 
an item reaches the breakoff point. 
Cashiers should not be allowed to take 
their own tape readings; there should 
be a person designated to take the 
readings at the end of the business 
day for each unit. In purchasing, at 
least three people should be involved: 
the purchasing agent, the general 
manager, and the storeroom operator. 
By having several people involved in 
every transaction, the mistake of con- 
tinually buying from a certain sup- 
plier is avoided. Cutbacks and short 
pricing are dangerous elements in the 
food service business, therefore mak- 
ing honesty a prime requisite. 
Controlling Food Costs. This is the 
second in this series and concentrates 
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ECONOMICAL 
MENU SOLUTIONS 
FOR ALMOST EVERY 
SPECIAL DIET 


PIRES AES BASS BSS 
Ged BAGS BEES Bees BABS BS 


£9 


PS 


Gerber Strained Foods offer 
ample variety for therapeutic 
diets. No preparation required! 
Low cost per serving...one 
portion containers minimize 
waste, encourage variety. 


Readily available Over 45 Fruits, Vege- 


tables, Soups, Dinners, 
Meats, Desserts. 
Minimal seasoning— 
at grocery stores. smoothly pureed con- 
sistency. All Gerber 
Cereals and Strained 
Foods have alow crude- 
fiber content—meats 
also have a low fat 


Gerber. Products canine 


Special offer! For therapeutic diets of long duration, Gerber’s “Special 
Diet Recipes” offers over 95 easy-to-fix recipes and menu suggestions for 
bland, soft, or low-residue diets. For your own or your patients’ use. For 
6 free copies, write to: Gerber Products Company, Dept. 232-9, Fremont, Mich. 
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Jet - Action. 


HIGH COMPRESSION 


' World’s most vérsatile Steam Cooker 
of its size! Cooks yegetables, meat, 
poultry or fish in three standard 
cafeteria pans . . . browns them too! 
“Jet-action” goes to work to 
steam-cook foods faster than ever 
before! Fresh water is jet-sprayed 
into the steamer automatically . . . 
turns into steam instantly. Simple to 
operate, clean, maintain . . . no 
manual filling or draining! 

e Extremely fast cooking .. . up to 
300 Ibs. of vegetables per hour! 

e Powerful, “cast-in” Calrod® 
Heating Units . . . durable 
and protected! 

e@ Only fresh water is used . . . no 
transfer of food flavors! 

e@ Special browning unit makes 
foods more appetizing! 


MODEL HC-2 


CONTROL 


NION KETTLE 


Most accurately controlled Trunnion 
Kettle on the market! The only 
Trunnion Kettle with Electronic 
Control... so necessary for uniform 
high quality cooking of sauces, 
gravies, soups, stews, vegetables, etc. 
No other Trunnion Kettle has such 
amazing accuracy over such a wide 
range. Separate controls for boiling 
range and full range operation. 

’ Counter-balanced for easy pouring. 
10-quart capacity. 

e Amazing accuracy ... with 
Electronic Heat Control, the heat 
you set is the heat you get 
(150°F, to 430°F.)! © : 

e Cooks faster . . . powerful Calrod 
Units heat faster, turn out batch 
after batch of uniformly high 
quality foods! 

@ Easy cleaning . . . stainless-steel 
and aluminum finish wipes clean 
with soapy water. Controls, wiring 
and heating units completely sealed! 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE Hotpoint story 


“NEW DEVELOPMENTS” 


Why the most versatile 
STEAM COOKER 


and most 
accurately controlled 


TRUNNION KETTLE 
had to be electric! 
















YOU CAN DO IT BETTER ELECTRICALLY ...and here's why! 


>D 
MEASURED FOOD = QUALITY 


= | — PRODUCT 
MEASURED TIME & oe) annem 
EVERY 


MEASURED HEAT @ TIME 


Hotpoint equipment performs all HEAT and TIME functions in the cooking process better because it's electric! 





Accurate Control of Heat! ELECTRICITY, the only source that offers accurate heat control that can be directed 
to any cooking area evenly and steadily. 


Top Efficiency! ELECTRICITY, the only source that makes it possible for cooking appliances to maintain top 
efficiency under any size food load. 


Safer, Cooler, Cleaner! ELECTRICITY, the only source that, in itself, is non-combustible. Because almost all the 
heat is absorbed by the food during cooking, electric cooking is cooler cooking. Cleaning of appliances is faster and 
easier because there are no pipes, jets or burners to clean . . . no soot or carbon deposits. 


® 
pon ene nee STORY ——. 







you’re bound to cook electric... why wait? 


| HOTPOINT CO., A Division of General Electric Company 
Commercial Equipment Dept. + 6201 Roosevelt Road, Berwyn, Ill. 
Please send me complete information on: 


| 
| 
| 
(1 HOTPOINT “High Compression” AION ani kc semi ist a aarti i 
Steam Cooker l 


\ ADDRESS _ COUNTY 
(_] HOTPOINT Trunnion Kettle 


a iaidtteecoisinee STATE 


i ken i ann uci taciine ion eed 
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plans for 
kitchen 
operation 
improvement 


should 


include a 
GRUENDLER 


Model D201, shown above, is 
especially suited for custom in- 
stallation where paneling must 
match existing assembly. This 
model is one of the moderately- 
priced series (D200) which dis- 
poses of food scraps from 200 
to 500 settings per hour, de- 
pending on power used. 


Other automatic disposers range 
from large-capacity sizes, able 
to handle waste from 500 to 
2,000 meals per setting, to the 
economy models’ for small 
kitchen facilities. 

Why not write for Bulletin No. 
124 showing our complete line? 
If you’ll mention your maximum 
number of servings per hour, 
our engineers will be most 
happy to recommend the right 
model for your consideration. 
Gruendler Food Waste Disposers are 
built and backed by the manufacturer 
of Reduction Machinery since 1885. 


Gruendler 
CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO 


2915 North Market 


St. Louis 6, Missouri 
ao oo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| 


on one of the most important func- 
tions in food cost control—storage. 
The most important requirement of 
good storage practice is not to store 
any more than is essential to meet 
your requirements for a limited time. 
When it is time for an inventory, 


| much of the material may be lost 


| theft. 





through spoilage, waste, pilferage, or 
If the inventory measured in 
dollars does not turn over three or 
four times a month, an operation is 
probably carrying too large an in- 
ventory. The same items should not 


| be continually included in the periodic 


inventories; if the item isn’t needed, 
this fact should be ferreted out. In 
storing meats, the individual pieces of 
meat should be hung on meat hooks 
or stored on shelves to allow free 
circulation of air. It is imperative 
that the storeroom be well ventilated 
and not over-heated if spoilage is to 
be minimized. In the refrigerated 
storage space, daily checks should be 
made. The issuing of food from the 
storeroom should be supervised by one 
person who would issue food only on 
the authority of properly prepared 
and signed requisitions drawn with 
the same care as checks are cashed in 
a bank. In addition, a date stamp 
should be used on all incoming items 
so that their age can be readily deter- 
mined. The practice of first in, first 
out should be strictly followed. Con- 


| siderations in food preparation in re- 
| lation to the food costs must include 


meat shrinkage in cooking; this can, 
however, be minimized by cooking at 
low temperatures and by use of a 


| meat thermometer. 


| THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 91, November, 1958 
*Teaching supervisors to supervise. 
ler.—p. 89. 
*How dietary consultants help with hospita! 
planning. J. Hartman and J. T. Foster. 
p. 132. 


L. Nad- 


Teaching Supervisors to Supervise. 
A supervisor’s prime responsibility 
amounts to getting work accomplished 


| through the efforts of other people. 


This can be done in such a way as 
to promote good will among the em- 


| ployees, but, if handled poorly, such 


effort can create hostile feelings. The 


| training session described in this arti- 


cle concerned itself primarily with 


| supervision in the hospital adminis- 


| explored; 


Five main areas were 
patients, public, adminis- 


tration field. 


| tration, subordinates, and other super- 


visors. It has been found that more 
often than not small-group sessions 


| provide more opportunity for the in- 


| dividual 


to express himself. The 
leader of such a group plays a very 


| important part, making sure that the 
members understand the task, getting 
the discussion underway with a few 


well chosen questions. One respon- 
sibility the group found pertinent to 


| any well organized hospital staff was 


that the employees, when associating 
with the public, should act profes- 
sionally and treat any and all visitors 
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and volunteers graciously. Under ad- 
ministrative responsibility come: the 
care of patients, property, economy 
measures, loyalty to the hospital 
policy, knowing the demands of the 
jobs under supervision, and acting in 
all capacities with a cooperative 
spirit. Patient care cannot be accom- 
plished by any one department; it is 
only achieved through the communica- 
tion and cooperation of all the staff 
members. 


How Dietary Consultants Help with 
Hospital Planning. An _ unexpected 
dividend provided by the food con- 
sultant service maintained by the 
Connecticut Hospital Association is 
the sound advice the consultant can 
give to hospitals and architects about 
the design and equipment of the 
dietary department—based on her 
experience with several hospitals. The 
experience has demonstrated that the 
food specialist can play a useful role 
by providing: (a) specialized dietary 
advice on design to the architect, (b) 
objective evaluation of the hospital’s 
needs, and (c) guidance in the selec- 
tion of food service systems and 
equipment in general. Without vested 
interest in anything except better 
dietary services, the specialist occu- 
pies the role of a mediator between 
architect, administrator, and dietitian 
when opinions differ. Because she 
serves many hospitals with as many 
ways of doing things, the specialist 
is likely to be aware of current trends 
and of coming developments. In the 
four steps involved in the remodeling 
or building of a new facility, the spe- 
cialist (a) surveys the existing prac- 
tices of the hospital, (b) tries to 
profit by past mistakes, (c) seeks to 
establish desired criteria of the future 
food service, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, and (d) surveys new 
developments both in the literature 
and by visits to new facilities else 
where. Through the observance of 
these steps, the Connecticut experi- 
ence confirmed the basic criteria in 
dietary design; these are: (a) the 
plans must be based on a food dis- 
tribution system that best meets the 
needs of the particular hospital, (b) 
personnel utilization must be studied 
to insure long-range economy and 
efficiency of the new facility, and (c) 
comparative studies of equipment to 
fit the distribution system and layout 
should be undertaken objectively and 
full advantage taken of competitive 
purchasing. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 

Vol. 37, November, 1958 

*The counseling interview—crux of a man’s 
development. J. J. Grela and F. B. Mar- 
tin, Jr.—p. 209. 


The Counseling Interview. A major 
problem in any executive appraisal 
program is that of clearly communi- 
cating the evaluation findings to each 
participant in such a manner that he 
will be motivated and stimulated to 
make continued use of them. The 
authors describe a counseling guide 
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in the season of 


acute infections, extra 


CITRUS 


provides the increased 


VITAMIN C 


and fluid needed during 


FEVER 


to prevent deficiency and 
help maintain resistance* 


*Tisdall and Jolliffe note the systemic 
relation in animals between 
vitamin C and resistance to infection, 
with increased needs evident in upper 
respiratory streptococcal infections. 


— In: Clinical Nutrition ed. by 
Norman Jolliffe et al. New York, 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1950, 
pp. 590-91, 637-38. 


Florida xs 
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TO0 
BUSY 


Are you really too busy to have 
a health checkup once a year? 
Or do you put it off because 
you're afraid your doctor 
might find something wrong? 


lf it's cancer you're worried 
about, remember that doctors 
are curing many more can- 
cers than they could ten years 
ago. 800,000 Americans are 
alive today, cured of cancer... 
many of them because they 
had made a habit of having 
annual checkups no matter 
how well they felt...all of 
them because they went to 
their doctors in time! Make 
annual checkups a habit 
... for life! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ¥%® 


| interview. 


| counselee then discuss the 
| points listed in the booklet, with the 
| counselee making his own 


| ties in his waitresses, a 
| owner in 


which, in effect, is a work sheet with 
which the executive judges himself 
and sets down his own realistic de- 
velopment plan. A twelve-page book- 
let called, “You and Your Develop- 
ment Program,” is presented to each 
counselee at the beginning of the 
It contains an outline of 
measured during the 
evaluation-interview 


the factors 
appraisal and 


| phases and is designed to enhance 
communication and 
| evaluation apprehension on the part 


eliminate post- 


The counselor and 
various 


of the executive. 


notes in 
it. Following the interview, he takes 


| the booklet home for further study. 


As the executive considers the vari- 
ous areas and checks whether he is 
“satisfactory” or “needs  develop- 
ment,” he realizes he is rating him- 
self. There are a number of sections 


| which are solely for the executive to 


complete at a later date, after he has 


| given careful thought to the appraisal 


findings. Appropriate space and re- 
minders are also provided to lead the 
executive to formulate his own plans, 


| step by step, for his own development. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 87, November, 1958 

*Waitress training. G. M. Dale. -p. 50. 
*Rate your employees fairly! E. J. Clinton. 
—p. 61. 


Restaurant lighting. A. and G. Ejiss.—p. 65. 


Waitress Training. A good waitress 
is trained to do more than just serve 
food—she must also learn to be a psy- 


| chologist and a top-flight salesman. 


It requires time, effort, and training 


| to cultivate a staff of efficient wait- 


Much of the continued suc- 
restaurant depends on 
To cultivate these abili- 
restaurant 
Jacksonville, Florida, de- 
votes time and effort to a comprehen- 
sive training program. He _ has 
prepared a complete manual which is 
given to each new girl to study. In 
her first week at work, she is assigned 
an experienced waitress to help her 
get started. A meeting of all wait- 
resses is scheduled every two weeks, 
each meeting being devoted to a 
different phase of the waitresses’ 
duties. Some of the meetings are 
centered on salesmanship and mer- 
chandising, others on job attitude, 


resses. 
cess of the 
these girls. 


| proper service, personal appearance, 


sanitation, and foods in general. At 
11:20 each morning, the hostess goes 
over the day’s menu with her staff, 
discussing the ingredients and prepa- 
ration of all foods. A trip through 
the cooler familiarizes the waitresses 
with the aging process—reason for 


aging meat, length of time required, 
| and effect on meat. 


Service pins are 
awarded as one of many incentives 
to maintain high standards. This 
practice, combined with the training, 


| kindness, and understanding, results 


in a staff of efficient waitresses. 


Rate Your Employees Fairly! In an 
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effort to create a better employer- 
employee relationship, a large firm in 
Los Angeles devised a rating plan to 
accomplish many purposes, some of 
which are: to find out how well an 
employee does his job, to determine 
his strong and weak points so that 
encouragement and improvement can 
take place, to indicate his progress 
from one rating period to another, 
and to provide a plan for employee 
appraisal. To be successful, such a 
plan must be operated so that em- 
ployees will have confidence in it. 
Each employee is rated by three peo- 
ple, and every three months the raters 
concerned confer with the personnel 
manager, who guides the rating pro- 
cedure. Employees are rated on 
several qualities, and the supervisor 
explains the employee’s grade to him, 
listening to any questions or problems 
that the person may have. If the 
score is really low, this is pointed out, 
the supervisor making himself avail- 
able for any help and guidance thai 
is needed. 


Restaurant Lighting. Efficient and 
effective lighting pays dividends and 
is one of the best advertisements a 
restaurant can have. Proper lighting 
increases employee efficiency and re- 
duces accidents. Lighting levels may 
vary greatly within a_ restaurant. 
Kitchens and workrooms need suffi- 
cient and carefully planned lighting. 
Light intensity is measured in foot 
candles; the requirement, of course, 
varies with the area. A change in 
lighting often involves an increased 
light level, the main precaution here 
being glare. The proper use of light- 
ing can easily create moods, thus en- 
couraging patrons to hasten or linger 
over a meal. Among the many types 
of lighting available, the fluorescent 
light holds its own simply because it 
is more economical to maintain and 
operate. Electroluminescence is a 
new approach to lighting problems, 
since it requires no cavity for installa- 
tion. Color used in lighting is very 
important due to the extent it can 
change the appearance of all the sur- 
roundings. Repairs and replacements 
in lighting can be handled in a variety 
of ways; some managers prefer re- 
placing all the lamps in an installa- 
tion when the first few burn out. 
Much longer life is obtained from 
lamps by operating them below their 
rated voltage. By permitting dust to 
collect on reflectors and lampholders, 
light efficiency may be reduced by 30 
to 40 per cent. 


VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT 

Vol. 11, November, 1958 

*How good is your white sauce ?—p. 18. 


*Handling people successfully. J. Ghene and 


D. Howard.—p. 46. 

*The people behind the jobs. J. 
D. Howard.—p. 54. 

*They want to be led—not driven. 
and D. Howard.—p. 84. 

*Planning menus for fussy small fry.—p. 118. 


Ghene and 


J. Ghene 


White Sauce. The crux of making a 
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THERE'S FREE COOKING SPACE 
Seam Cd 


You pay for eye-level kitchen space...use it with 


BLODGETT VERTICAL OVENS 


Look above a standard range oven and what do you see? Empty air! 
With Blodgett Ovens, this space can be baking, roasting and cooking 
for you. . . freeing costly floor area. Yes, these vertical ovens can 
actually double* your oven capacity per square foot of floor space. 
They cook 70% of your menu in one place, making your whole kitchen 
more compact, step-saving and efficient. Chefs walk less, bend over 
less, and cook more. Modernize your kitchen with the right Blodgett 
Vertical Oven. Call your Kitchen Equipment Dealer for full facts. 


*For example, Blodgett Oven #959 has the capacity of 4 standard 
range ovens. 


COMPARE vy Only Blodgett gives you all these quality features! 


~~ 


Shut-off pilot. 


Thicker insulation All-Welded Construction Counterbalanced Doors 


Only Blodgett has Only Blodgett welds Sturdier, yet they Automatic Lighting 
full 4” insulation for frame and walls into open with just a flip . . « with 100% 
lower fuel costs, a single unit for of the fingers. safety shut-off pilot. 
cooler kitchens. longer life. 


* Streamlined + Enclosed Piping and Flues + Off-Floor Design 
* Rounded Corners + Steam Jets * Chrome Handles + Flanged Decks 


24 MODELS IN 7 FINISHES # 
WWustrated: #959 — Capacity, Six Roast eS 
Pons, Thirty-six 10” Pies, Six 18”x26” 


Bun Pans. Finish shown: Stainless front, 
12 Lakeside Avenue, Burlington, Vermont 


standard black sides. 


Oven Specialists for over 100 years 


In Canada: Garland-Blodgett, Ltd., 41 Medulla Ave., Toronto 14, Ont., Canada 
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Delicious (Low in Sodium) 


CHEESE ..2 NON-FAT ORY MILK 


Want to simplify 
menu preparation... 


1s, 
. agg ieicneD ott 
> ORL aSE 1m SONI ae rereontest i 
pl mase 008 


. . . lend variety to main dish meals? Then 
try these fine dairy products—each an excel- 


lent source of high quality protein, tasty too, 
and especially processed for the sodium 


DIETETIC CHEESE — Sodium 
value is only 9.5 mgs. in 
100 grams or 3 mgs. in the 
average 1 oz. serving. 
Comes in 1/2 and 1 Ib. sizes. 


restricted diet. The cheese is delicious in 
sandwiches, casserole dishes and salads, or 
wherever cheese is used, since it resembles 


Cheddar in flavor, texture and color. And the 
low sodium milk powder, which reliquefies 
easily, has the flavor of fresh pasteurized 
skimmed milk ... Both are the products of 
“CELLU”’—a name specializing in QUALITY 
DIETETIC FOODS for over a quarter 


century. 


Other low sodium, protein rich foods by 
“CELLU” include Peanut Butter, Salmon, 
Tuna Fish, Shrimp and Boned Chicken. 


LOW SODIUM, INSTANT 
NON-FAT DRY MILK. Sodi- 
um content, 30 mgs. in 100 
grams. 12 oz. jar makes 1 
gallon. 


c ? ie, . | 


CVV elite 


- is 
teh ae ie oe 
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CRAMORES CRYSTALS 
LEMON - ORANGE - LIME 


@ Ideal for institutional use 

© Consistent, year ‘round quality 
fruit flavor 

® Economical—no spoilage—no 
squeezing 

© Convenient—always available 


CRAMORES “DRI-SYRUP” 

@ Instantly soluble in cold water 

@ 2% |b. bag makes 3 gallons of 
finished beverage 

© 8 delicious flavors 
For further information write: 
Cramore Products, Inc. 
Point Pleasant Beach, N. J. 


J)TAUIUNANO A AAAOPAPAT AMAL 
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CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE INC. 
Dept. 12A, Chicago 12, Illinois 


CELLU PRODUCTS ARE THE FINEST OF THEIR KIND 


EATING IS FUN— 
for 
Older People, Too 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 
of Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
to Home Kitchens 


| This attractive booklet is a guide to better 


food and food service in the small institution. 
Based on normal nutritional requirements 
for adults, the menu patterns, sample sup- 
pers, and pointers on meal planning have 
their place in any household. Practical ideas 
for making the work of the manager easier 


| and pleasanter include a weekly marketing 


guide, hints for economy in buying and 


| storage, and suggestions for serving. 


This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 


| tion of The American Dietetic Association. 


Single copy 50¢ 
Five copies 


Ten copies 


Order from: 


THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


| adequate. 
| cellent and moderately priced, the 
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successful white sauce lies in the 
proper cooking of the roux. Use 
enough fat to blend the flour. Then 
cook the mixture slowly over low heat 
to allow the starch grains to swell, 
stirring constantly to insure even 
cooking of the flour. Remove from 
the heat before the mixture begins to 
brown and allow the roux to cool 
slightly. Add hot liquid to the roux 
by degrees and continue to stir until 
the sauce thickens. Continue cooking 
slowly with frequent stirring until no 
starchy flavor remains. A_ perfect 
white sauce takes time, knowledge, 
and painstaking care. A _ pre-cooked 
ready-made roux is available to which 
the addition of liquid and a brief 
cooking are all that is required. 
Variations of white sauce and uses 
for the sauce are given. 

Handling People Successfully. This 


| article is one phase of a special report 
|; on “People and Jobs.” 
| suecessful 
| probing for answers in one operation, 


It highlights 
personnel management, 
rather than scanning many. One of 
a chain of restaurants in Chicago’s 
loop is the subject. The chain of com- 
mand is short and direct. The restau- 
rant manager is a dietitian. Assisting 
her is a second dietitian, the food 
production manager. Communication 
lines from supervisors up are always 
open. About 175 men and women are 
employed, with about 10 per cent over 
sixty years of age; nearly 15 per cent 
don’t speak English. It is not “effi- 
cient” by today’s standards. Five 
separate dining areas, three kitchen 
areas, a bake shop, a retail counter, 
and offices occupy three floors of an 
old building. Some of the equipment 
dates back to its opening twenty-nine 
years ago. Work areas are generally 
cramped, employee facilities are in- 
Yet the food served is ex- 


service is above average, and em- 
ployee morale is high. Thousands of 
meals are served a day, and a healthy 
profit is returned. Through an under- 
standing of human relations the man- 
agement has developed a _ personnel 
concept that works to the advantage 
of employees and the company. 
People Behind the Jobs. This article 
is included in the special report, 
“People and Jobs” highlighting per- 
sonnel problems of a Chicago restau- 
rant chain. The supervisors bridge 
the gap between management and 
employee by briefing employees on 
policy. To a line employee, an organ- 
ization chart is meaningless. His job 
begins with himself and ends with the 
supervisor. The management recog- 
nizes that job climbing aspirations are 
limited. Job happiness means recog- 


| nition and stability. Employees tend 
| to organize themselves socially into 
| groups and cliques. These groups can- 
| not be ignored and the internal social 


system demands understanding from 
supervisors. A major lesson learned 
was that once lines of authority are 
established, they should be observed; 


| a reproof from the manager should 


reach the employee through his super- 
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they may look alike 


but there’s a big difference! 


peas 


rr OR 


~~ —@ DO 


@ THE MUSHROOM is a popular 
food, and highly nutritious. 


@ THE TOADSTOOL looks like a 
mushroom, but is often poisonous. 


1 ™ OF OP me 


There’s More Than Meets the 
SCRUM CCLRC) 


SS a oF Oe SS. fe lUm CD 


To be absolutely sure, look for the KOCH 
nameplate. Only Koch can give. you the 
: genuine Seties M. Only Koch can give you 
cantilever pedestal legs. Only Koch can 
give you an instantly removable refrigera- 
tion system with a full five-year warranty 


on the entire circuit. 


Only with Koch can you 
ole] Ste) ae 


aa: a KI|O|CIH refrigerators, inc. 


KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 
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visor, and an employee should never 
be humiliated before others. It was 
found that routine is important to 
workers. They generally complain 
about being asked to do odd jobs out- 
side their usual assignments. In con- 
clusion, success or failure in manage- 
ment depends on the question: How 
do you handle human relations? No 
matter how astute the supervisor or 
how well trained at the technical 
level, if she lacks understanding and 
ability to handle people, failure will 
result. When the personnel problem 
is viewed as a human relations func- 
tion and the same skill used in han- 
dling employees as in handling cus- 
tomers, good management results. 
Rules of Supervision. Strong leader- 
ship is respected. Good leadership 
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means issuing orders and directions 
that are specific: (a) what is to be 
done; (b) how it should be done; (c) 
when to do it; and (d) who will do it. 
When an order does not fit in the 
regular routine, a “why” explanation 
can avoid a troublesome situation. 
Instruction is expected from the im- 
mediate superior but when it comes 
from the manager or other source of 
authority, it is interpreted as find- 
ing fault. Good supervisors working 
closely with their crews approach 
these men and women with a deep 
personal understanding. They never 
disturb their work patterns by re- 
questing performance of odd _ job 
work. Employees sometimes resent 
new supervisors and devise tests to 
challenge their ability and knowledge. 


For the best solution to every TOAST problem. .. 


Fast, convenient and dependable toasting 
during busy meal times is the answer to a 
serious problem—in hospitals, schools and 
institutions. 


Undersized or inadequate toasting equip- 
ment creates service delays and appetite 
appeal may be destroyed unless toast is 
served crisp, fresh and hot. 


Savory automatic conveyor type toasters 
provide the greatest toast production pos- 
sible—6 to 12 slices per minute—and per- 
fect golden brown toast every time. 


Ask your Kitchen Equipment Dealer to show 


you how Savory can speed up food service 
and provide greater economies, or write: 


EQUIPMENT, 


INCORPORATED 
120 Pacific St., Newark, N. J. 


"| popular 
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Criticism should be on a_person-to- 
person basis. Several styles of criti- 
cism are taboo: squealing, buck pass- 
ing, stool pigeoning, or public humilia- 
tion. Teamwork and high morale are 
the goals of management and are 
preserved by recognition of human 
values. 

Planning Menus for Small Fry. Here 
are found helpful ideas for those con- 
cerned with balancing strong food 
preferences, strict nutritional require- 
ments, and tight budgets. The Type 
A school lunch requires 2 0z. cooked 
protein, *4 cup fruit or vegetable, en- 
riched bread, 2 tsp. butter, and % pt. 
milk. The tastes, appetites, and dex- 
terity of children change with age. 
Most children avoid creamed foods; 
they like their food “straight,” no 
mixtures. Small children prefer bland 
foods with little seasoning. They are 
overwhelmed by large portions. They 
especially like finger foods. Teen- 
agers like familiar mixtures, such as 
chili, spaghetti with meat, and chop 
suey, but they do not like new con.- 
binations. As a group, they favor 
more seasonings. Foods are usually 
in the areas where they 
abound. Florida children love the 
flavor of orange. Texas children like 
beef and pinto beans. Anything choco- 
late rates high—ice cream, gelatin, 
pie, or cake. Youngsters like foods 
that are quick and easy to eat. The 
older group likes a choice, but for 
young children, having to make a 
decision will paralyze the serving line. 
Planning the protein part of the menu 
first is a usual practice. Charts show- 
ing the total amount of’ protein ex- 
pressed in percentages are helpful. 


WHAT’S NEW IN 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Vol. 22, 1958 

*Ways with soups and sauces. F. L. Beinert.— 
p. 37. 


November, 


Soups and Sauces. Today, soups 
are available in many forms—canned, 


|frozen, or dehydrated. The use of 


soup as sauces is rapidly growing in 
favor. Cream soups, in particular, lend 
themselves to many sauce uses. Soup 
sauces have many ingredient uses, 
too—in casseroles, creamed dishes, 
meat loaves, vegetable dishes, and 
gravies. Condiment sauces run the 
gambit from spicy tomato sauce to 
savory spiced and herbed meat sauces, 
ketchup, chili sauce, hot pepper sauce, 
Worcestershire sauce, soy sauce, and 
barbecue sauces. Condiment sauces are 
used primarily in the main part of 


/a meal, but may also add interest to 


snack foods and may be incorporated 
|as ingredients in recipes. Fruit sauces 
| have many basic flavors, including ap- 
plesauce, cranberry sauce, lemon and 
orange sauce, and so on. Most sweet 
sauces are used as desserts, although 
they are sometimes used in recipes, 
also. They include such variety as 
chocolate, butterscotch, caramel, thin 
custard, and marshmallow creme. They 
-are used on cake and puddings, over 
| ice cream or baked custard, and even 
on some types of pie. 
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he’ll be back with the family soon, 


... he’s being well fed with 


Sustagen: 


Complete food, Mead Johnson 
powder 


a single food complete in all known 
essential nutrients 


With Sustagen you can provide every essential 
nutrient your medical, surgical and poorly 
nourished patients need for nutritional mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation. Generous in protein, 
calories, vitamins, calcium and iron, Sustagen 
builds tissue...helps patients feel better, recover 
faster. As the sole source of food or as a sup- 
plement, Sustagen is easy to take in hospital, 
at home, on the job. 


Sustagen is made from powdered whole milk, 
non-fat milk solids, calcium caseinate, Dextri- 
Maltose® and dextrose, plus vitamins and iron. 
Each gram supplies 3.9 calories. 


The booklet “Recipes for Sustagen Beverages” tells your 
patients how easy it is to prepare flavorful drinks. For 
your copies, you are cordially invited to ask your Mead 
Johnson Representative or write to us, Evansville 21, Ind. 


m Mead Johnson 


Symbol of service in medicine 





CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


by R. Bruce Kirk, Ph. D. 


IN TELEPHONE conversation, the 
word J ranks first, you second. In 
written English on the other hand, 
I drops to tenth place, you to fif- 
teenth. French, Carter, and Koenig 
(1) make this report on the fre- 
quency of use of the fifty most 
popular words, spoken and written. 
Transformed from spoken into 
written language, the free and easy 
becomes the formal and rigid. Per- 
sonal pronouns diminish. Personal- 
ity subsides. Symbols remain. What 
new factor has entered in? 


Formality and Informality 


Formality is introduced by the 
change from spoken to written 
form. When there is opportunity 
for immediate revision or interpre- 
tation of what has been said, there 
is freer expression. Once thoughts 
have been committed to paper, how- 
ever, a permanent record has been 
made. It is difficult to revise, impos- 
sible to cancel. This circumstance 
leads to caution, to lessened spon- 
taneity, and to a lowered level of 
creativity. Social and legal regula- 
tions have tended to introduce this 
effect or to reinforce it. We speak 
more freely than we write. Alsc, 
when a group is conversing, there 
is more formality. There is less 
creativity and spontaneity than 
when two people are talking to- 
gether. The group situation by na- 
ture tends to discourage the free 
approach which is present when 
there are only two people. As we 
do not want a written record of our 
errors, sO we are unwilling to ex- 
pose our mistakes to a number of 
people. This is true even when we 
are willing to submit our ideas to 
the judgment of one other person. 
This fear of ridicule or of misun- 
derstanding affects our perception, 
colors our judgment, and in many 
cases interferes with our thinking. 

Here is a factor which must be 
taken into consideration when we 
approach the idea of group deci- 


sion. How shall we avoid this in- 
hibiting influence? How shall we 
encourage creativity within a 
group? Are methods available by 
which we can achieve the same 
spontaneity which ordinarily ex- 
ists in a person-to-person relation- 
ship? A number of ways have been 
devised to encourage thinking aloud 
in the presence of others. One very 
good aid to such thinking is that 
of having a framework already pre- 
pared, around which our thoughts 
and attempted solutions to problems 
may be arranged. This framework 
is best if it is developed from famil- 
iar material. 


Group Decision 


At this point the question may be 
asked: ‘‘Why should we have group 
decision ?” “If we are to have group 
decision, when are we to use it?” 
“What if the group’s decision is so 
utterly inadequate that I could not 
accept it?” This kind of question- 
ing is natural to people who have 
had to make many decisions for 
themselves and for others. In many 
cases, one person is much better 
prepared in a given area of knowl- 
edge than any other single member 
of the group with whom he is deal- 
ing. Traditionally, the leader has 
made the decisions. It is a rather 
modern concept that followers as 
well as leaders should have any- 
thing to say about the direction a 
group should take. Capable leaders 
might well be tempted to ask: 
“What profit is there in consulting 
the opinions of the group when 
training and responsibility alike de- 
mand that I make the decisions?” 
What answer can be made to 
this? There is no final answer. How- 
ever, a way of approaching this 
whole question has been indicated 
by research in sociology, experi- 
mental psychology, and social psy- 
chology. Actual experiments in 
comparing the efficiency of leader- 
dominated groups with “shared 
responsibility” groups indicate that 
the more fully the group is aware 
of main objectives and some minor 
objectives, the more likely the group 
is to fulfill these objectives after 
the planning has been done. Lewin 
(2) set up what is virtually the 
classic example for contrasting 
authoritarian versus laissez-faire 
versus democratic methods of group 
decision. His work has been fol- 
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lowed by that of many other exper!- 
menters (3-5). The bulk of the 
findings has indicated that in- 
creased responsibility in group de- 
cision leads to more efficiency, less 
errors, and a better sustained pro- 
gram in the long run. The more 
fully the members are aware of the 
over-all picture, the less likely they 
are to make wrong decisions when 
left on their own. 


When Does the 
Group Decide? 


Heise and Miller (6), in experi- 
ments in problem-solving at Har- 
vard University, discovered that 
the “relative efficiency of a com- 
munication net depends upon the 
kind of problem the group is try- 
ing to solve. The nature of the 
group’s task is the most important 
variable that remains to be ex- 
plored. Exposing a group to un- 
favorable conditions can exaggerate 
differences in the relative efficiency 
of different nets. However, if the 
problem does not require successful 
communication, the efficiency of the 
group may be little affected by the 
net pattern...” 


Their experiments bore out what 
we have already been saying, name- 
ly that communication within the 
group is strongly affected by the 
kind of problem presented to the 
group for solving. If the problem 
seems remote or trivial or one that 
ought to have been solved by the 
leader himself, the communication 
net within the group will not be 
effective. It is partly up to the 
leader to make a decision as to 
whether group activity is required 
or individual responsibility is indi- 
cated. As a general guide, the fol- 
lowing might be considered: those 
areas which are the special com- 
petency of the dietitian and in 
which it is almost certain that other 
members of the staff are not in- 
formed must be areas of individual 
decision. Those areas in which 
group members have some informa- 
tion not completely available to the 
dietitian ought to be shared as far 
as decision making is concerned. 
Those areas in which there will be 
much activity on the part of many 
members of the staff (group), in 
which individual decisions will have 
to be made on the spur of the 
moment, or in which staff members 
are relatively isolated during long 
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Note exclusive new screw caps—ready now on several Heinz favorites! 


Heinz Baby Foods for soft or bland diets 
so simple to serve ... over 100 varieties! 


Spe 100 tempting kinds of Heinz Baby Foods add 
variety to special-diet menus. Economical and 
easy to serve, too. You reduce costs because there’s 
no special cooking or processing. Just heat and 
serve. Each jar holds one portion. There’s no waste. 


® Laboratory tests prove Heinz Baby Foods contain 
less crude fiber than other strained foods. Thus, 
they’re better suited for special diets. So order 
Heinz Baby Foods next time your salesman calls. 


Over 100 Better-Tasting 
Strained and Junior 


HEINZ 
Baby Foods ‘&7 


... Including meats, cereals and juices 


@ Asa special service to your patients, we'll send you 
free take-home copies of Heinz ‘‘Recipe Treasures”’ 
for soft and bland-type diets. Lots of exciting menu 
ideas for special-diet soups, beverages, main dishes, 
vegetables, salads, dressings, sauces and desserts. 


@ These welcome menu ideas are all so good... 
so easy to make with Heinz Baby Foods... and 
will assure diet uniformity at home for discharged 
patients. Mail coupon today! 


Please send me ____———ifree «copies of ‘Recipe 
Treasures” (for soft and bland-type diets). 


Nt em 
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for particular 


chefs and bakers... 


the mixer with a 
thousand speeds 


is the choice! 


BLAKESLEE 


Viable Speed MIXERS 


Mixing at ANY speed 
at the turn of a dial 


Successful chefs and bakers take 
great pride in their work. They 
agree that proper mixing plays 
an important role in good foods 
preparation. 


That’s why Blakeslee Variable 
Speed Mixers are becoming so 
popular. Chefs and bakers know 
that with a Blakeslee they can 
mix at any speed they prefer, to 
give them that “just right” touch. 
Old fashioned gear type mixers 
are limited to only 3 or 4 speeds 
... but with Blakeslee’s variable 
speed drive it’s possible to get 
any speed desired between the 
lowest and highest speeds. What’s 
equally important you can change 
speeds without ever stopping the 
beater. Just touch the dial and 
you speed up or slow down— 
easily and safely. 





Years of Trouble-Free Service 





G. S$. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


NEW YORK - 


LOS ANGELES - 


In the variable speed control Blakeslee 
engineers have eliminated more than 50% 
of the gears found in sliding gear type 
mixers. This reduction of gears naturally 
reduces expensive repairs and production 
delays. All bearings are of either the roller 
or ball type, and are designed to reduce 
wear and tear to a minimum. Every 
Blakeslee Mixer owner is assured of years 
of uninterrupted and money-saving service. 


Dept. 119-D 
1844 So. Laramie Ave. 


Chicago 50, Illinois 
TORONTO 
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periods, ought to be areas where 


| group decision should enter in. Top 


level decisions are still the dieti- 
tian’s right and_ responsibility. 
Now, however, provision is also 
made for better sharing of infor- 
and for stronger group 
motivation. 

As we know, there are many 
group approaches to problem solv- 
ing. Care should be exercised in the 
choice of the technique to be used, 


_ as the wrong kind of technique may 


do harm rather than good to the 
morale and sense of responsibility 
of all members of the staff. There 


| is required, therefore, a study of the 
| techniques available and a careful 


choice as to when and where to 


| apply a technique. The kind of per- 


sonnel with whom one is dealing, 
the experience they have had as a 
group, with the dietitian or in the 


| institution, will be significant fac- 


tors in the choice of approach. How- 
ever, the bias ought to be toward 
carefully controlled increase of re- 
sponsibility allowed the staff, if we 


| are to pay any attention at all to 


the findings of sociology and social 


| psychology. In general, it has been 
| discovered that employees will de- 
' liver a worthwhile product more 


efficiently over a longer period if 
they feel that they are part of a co- 


| ordinated team than they will if 


they feel they are regarded as mere- 
ly parts of a machine. 
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When you buy Pfaelzer’s Portion-Perfect 
Steaks—like this Boneless Strip Steak*— 
you know exactly how much each portion 
is costing. You can price your menu ac- 
curately and easily—for a profit! 

There’s absolutely no guesswork. 
Pfaelzer customers throughout the United 
States KNOW! 

Each portion is absolutely uniform, 
closely trimmed, and short cut from 


*A few other Portion-Perfect Pfaelzer products are: 
* Bone-In Strip Sirloin Steaks + Tenderloin Steaks 
* T-Bone Steaks «Rib Steaks « Sirloin Top 

Butt Steaks « Sirloin Bacon-wrapped Steaks 

* Cubed and Swiss Steaks « Hamburger Steaks 


© 1959 Pfaelzer Brothers Inc, 
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“how much 
profit 


do you make 
on each 
portion 

of meat? 


the man who buys 


elzer 


Portion-Perfect*meats knows! 


Pfaelzer’s own top quality, scientifically 
aged beef, resulting in more meat per 
pound — and most important of all, more 
meat per dollar. 

There are no hidden costs... no waste 
... no shrinkage . . . no cutting losses. . . 
no butchering costs. Your Pfaelzer cost is 
your final cost for each ready-to-cook por- 
tion. The man who buys Pfaelzer Portion- 
Perfect meat KNOWS! 


r 
| 


Time after time your satisfied customers 
will get identical, uniform servings. Every 
Pfaelzer Portion-Perfect Steak is the 
weight you specify because it is “ruler” 
trimmed and individually weighed to your 
specifications upon receipt of your order. 

Pfaelzer — alone — offers you Portion- 
Perfect meats—the best insurance you 
can buy for profitable operation, for re- 
peat business and customer satisfaction. 


Pfaelzer Brothers, Incorporated, Dept. G-2 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 


| Please send me the free “Meat Buyers’ Guide to Perfect Portion 


1 Control.” 
Name 


| Institution 


Address. 


ee Title. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Samuel Pepys—February 23, 1633-—May 26, 1703 


Samuel Pepys did not help to advance the science of nutrition, but he did much 
to build a strong British Navy, and he has a place in the history of dietetics as 
well as in England’s history because he was such a faithful diarist. He recorded 
what he ate on so many different occasions that he has become a valuable source 
of information on food practices of his day. Possibly he could be considered the 
forerunner of the modern administrative dietitian. As Clerk of the Acts, he 
reorganized the Navy victualling; trouble with the purveyors led him to develop 
a system of accounts and checking the amounts of food delivered and a general 
improvement of the food supply. 

His famous diaries were kept from 1660 to 1669 and are a social history of the 
period. Pepys recorded everything in his own special shorthand for ten years and 
then stopped because he feared he was losing his sight. 

Pepys loved music, books, the theater, and the company of scholars, and he had 
a passion for order and neatness. He was a stocky man of 51% ft. Portraits of him 
show a large bland face, sensuous lips, long nose, and eager, piercing eyes. He was 
born February 23, 1633. His father was a tailor. Pepys studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1653, M.A. 1660). He started his career as secretary to his 
cousin, Sir Edward Montagu when Montagu took command of the fleet which 
brought Charles II back to England and the throne. 

Samuel was always an ardent loyalist and through the influence of his patron 
obtained the position as Clerk of the Acts (really secretary) for the Navy. He 
was ambitious and he was thorough. He studied everything about ships and sup- 
plies and set himself to do away with abuses. 

In 1655, Samuel married fifteen-year-old Elizabeth St. Michael, the daughter of 
a Huguenot; she had little education and so, as recorded in the diary: ‘““My wife 
and I all afternoon at arithmetique, and she is come to do Addition, Subtraction, 
and Multiplication very well.” 

Food was important to Samuel Pepys, and he faithfully recorded what he ate at 
home and at parties: “Dined at home with my wife. It being washing day, we had 


a good pie baked of a leg of mutton.” ... “We had a fricasee of rabbits, and © 


chickens, a leg of mutton boiled, three carps in a dish, a great dish of a side of 
lamb, a dish of roasted pigeons, a dish of four lobsters, three tarts, a lamprey pie, 
a most rare pie, a dish of anchoves, good wine of several sorts, and all things 
mighty noble, and to my great content.” Our interest in scurvy leads us to note 
(and this almost one hundred years before James Lind’s classic experiment) : 
“and I also buy other things as oysters, and lemons 6¢ per piece, and oranges 3¢.”’ 
On another occasion, he wrote: “Downe to the milke-house, and drank three 
glasses of whey.” 

Able administrator that he was, Pepys nevertheless could react like a harried 
husband: “Home and found all well, only myself somewhat vexed at my wife’s 
neglect in leaving of her scarfe. waistcote and night dressings in the coach today; 
though, I confess, she did give them to me to look after.” 

Pepys lived through the great plague, though others died at the rate of 6000 
in a week, and his house narrowly escaped destruction in the Fire of London. 

Mrs. Pepys died in 1669 when only twenty-nine years of age, from a fever. 
Samuel did not remarry; he was absorbed in his work for the Navy, was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, and was for a time a member of Parliament (1679). 
He cared for his father in his old age and even managed to marry off his plain 
and uncertain tempered sister. It was his sister who made it possible for Mag- 
dalene College of Cambridge to receive the famous diaries. 

REFERENCES: Diary of Samuel Pepys. 2 vols, Everyman’s Library. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1906; Stephen, L.; Samuel Pepys. Jn Dictionary of National 
Biography, Vol. 15. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1909; Abernethy, C.: Mr. Pepys 
of Seething Lane. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. Contributed 
by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, University’ of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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TRAIAN RELIC! 
durable, forthe | oe | 


most economical 
ATROATROAL ORIG} 
beverage operation 





The complete line of Libbey Columbian Tumblers provides 
the right glass for every beverage. And because they're Heat- 
Treated, these tumblers stand up under hard usage . . . deliver 
an amazing number of servings to assure operating economy. 
Economy is assured by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new 
glass if the rim of a L ibbey ‘S ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips.” 

The attractive shape of Columbian Tumblers lends beauty 
to table settings, and every glass can be decorated with your 
crest or design for added prestige and distinction. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SURVEY 


Check the durability and economy of Columbian Tumblers 
from the Heat-Treated mark on the bottom of every tumbler. 
Left number shows the year of manufacture, and right desig- 
nates the quarter. 

An audit of Libbey Heat-Treated DATED Glassware in 
restaurants of 7 major cities showed an average of 1,650 serv- 
ings per tumbler at a cost of 5.2 cents per thousand servings. 

See your Libbey Supply Dealer for details or write to Libbey 
Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Columbian Tumblers are available in a full range of 
nine sizes from 5-o0z. to 12-o0z. atid 
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No. 22374 No. 22454 No. 22504 No. 22574 No, 22624 No. 22664 No. 22784 
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Dr. Roberts Receives Honorary Doc- 
torate. At its commencement exercise 
on December 19, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity conferred upon Lydia Jane 
Roberts the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Dr. Roberts is an interna- 
tionally recognized authority in the 
nutrition of children. For her, the 
Lydia J. Roberts Essay Award of 
A.D.A. is named, and she has been 
recipient of the Association’s highest 
honor, the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher 
Award. 


University of Hawaii Honors Miss 
Miller. On November 21, the Home 
Economics Building of the University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, was rededicated 
and officially named Carey D. Miller 
Hall. Professor Miller retired in 
August after thirty-six years of teach- 
ing and research at the University of 
Hawaii. During that time, she was 
department chairman for twenty-three 
years, and since 1929 has been nutri- 
tionist for the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Home Economics 
was the first department on the cam- 
pus of the University to have a build- 
ing of its own. It was erected in 1939 
with Territorial and WPA funds. 


Food and Nutrition Board Meeting. 
On October 31 and November 1, the 
Food and Nutrition Board met in 
Washington, D.C. Dr. W. H. Sebrell, 
Jr., Chairman, Committee on Protein 
Malnutrition, reported on the results 
of a $250,000 research program on the 
development of protein foods in food- 
deficient countries. This program, with 
funds provided by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was coordinated with in- 
ternational programs of UNICEF, 
FAO, and WHO. 

The Board approved for publication 
a report, “Evaluation of Protein Nu- 
trition with Emphasis on Amino Acid 
Proportionalities,” prepared by the 
Committee on Amino Acids under the 
chairmanship of Dr. James B. Allison 
This report presents a comprehensive 
background for critical consideration 
of the addition of specific amino acids 
to cereal foods for improvement of 
protein quality. 

A group from the National Institute 
of Dental Research, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, prevailed on the Board 
for counsel in a proposed study of 
dietary phosphates and dental caries 
to be conducted in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Public 
Health Service. 

Dr. William J. Darby reported on 
the extensive work of the Food Pro- 
tection Committee with reference to 
the 1958 amendment to the federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. A re- 
port of the Committee, “Food Pack- 





aging Materials—Their Composition 
and Uses,” was approved for publica- 
tion. 

A new committee on infant nutri- 
tion, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Robert L. Jackson has been organized, 
as well as a new Committee on Dietary 
Allowances—Dr. Wendell H. Griffith, 
Chairman—which will look ahead to 
the next edition of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances. 

Reprints of a statement by the Food 
Protection Committee on “Insignifi- 
cant Levels of Chemical Additives in 
Food” (originally published in the 
Food Drug Cosmetic Law Journal) 
may be obtained from the Committee, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 
25, D.C. 





The following foods are expected to 
be in plentiful supply during Febru- 
ary, according to the USDA: 


Protein foods 
Eggs 
Milk and dairy products 
Peanuts and peanut producis 
Pork 
Turkeys 


Other foods 
Apples 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Honey 
Peas, canned 
Potatoes 
Walnuts 


Frozen Foods in February. New 
suggestions for frozen foods to use in 
February menus come from the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food 


Packers. Their recommendations in- 
clude: 


FROZEN FRUITS AND DESSERTS 
(all available in 30-lb. cans 
and some smaller sizes) 

Black raspberries—especially desir- 
able for cobbiers and other pastry 
desserts 

Cherries—appropriate to give sum- 
mertime flavor to Valentine’s Day 
and Washington’s Birthday desserts 

Red raspberries—useful in adding 
more red color and piquant flavor 
for February-special desserts 

FROZEN VEGETABLES 
(all available in 24%4- and 
50-lb. containers) 

Beans, wax—delicious buttered; serve 
with peas 

Beans, Lima—good buttered, but cus- 
tomers should be given a choice of 
a sauce if desired 


Institute. March 30 to April 3 will 
be the dates for an Institute on Die- 
tary, Housekeeping, and Nursing De- 
partment Relationships, in Chicago, 
under the sponsorship of the American 


Hospital Association in cooperation 
with A.D.A. 


Proceedings of International Con- 
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gress. The Proceedings of the Second 
International Congress of Dietetics 
are now available. Those who attended 
and others who are interested may 
order copies for $8 each from: Jean 
Ritchie, Account of the International 
Congress of Dietetics, Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Rome, Italy. 


Film Manual. From the National 
Restaurant Association comes a new 
Film Manual which is “a guide to 
movies, filmstrips, and slides of in- 
terest to the quantity food service 
industry.” The introductory section is 
devoted to the use of movies, film- 
strips, and slides, explaining the types 
of meetings at which films can be used 
effectively, how to plan such meetings, 
and how to select and order appro- 
priate films. Other sections provide 
listings of 16 mm. motion picture 
films, 35 mm. film strips, and slides. 
Each listing is annotated and includes 
information on where the film may be 
obtained and the cost. A_ subject- 
matter index is also included, as well 
as a list of film distribution companies 
and their branch offices. Copies may 
be ordered from the National Restau- 
rant Association, 1530 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 10, for $1 each. 


Bulletin on Milk Use by Oldsters. 
Milk Consumption by Older Persons is 
the title of Bulletin 339 of the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. Init, Walter 
C. McKain, Jr., Edward G. Stockwell, 
and Ralph R. Nichols make the first 
of a series of reports on a survey and 
analysis of diets of people sixty-five 
years of age and older. The survey, 
conducted in 1956 in the Hartford 
Standard Metropolitan Area with nine 
hundred participants, indicated that 
40 per cent of the people in this age 
bracket consume less than the recom- 
mended 3 qt. milk a week; another 40 
per cent used between 3 and 5 qt. 
weekly; and less than 20 per cent used 
more than 5 qt. Fluid milk accounted 
for the differences in milk consump- 
tion. All used condensed, evaporated, 
or powdered milk in about the same 
ratio. Milk for cooking and in the 
forms of ice cream and cheese was 
used by all. Differences due to income, 
occupation, age, sex, residence, and 
living arrangements are_ reported. 
Copies of this report may be requested 
from the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 


Four Government Publications. 
Quantity Food Preparation—A Cur- 
riculum Guide is the title of Circular 
No. 526 recently released by the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In it is pre- 
sented a suggested outline for use in 
secondary schools which train com- 
mercial foods personnel. It is designed 
as a teacher’s manual to help im- 
plement Training for Quantity Food 
Preparation, Vocational Division Bul- 
letin No. 261. This curriculum guide 
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BAKEABANANA ! 


—discover a new vegetable that 
goes with meat, fish and poultry! 


Bananas, a vegetable? That’s right! When you bake bananas this 
new way, they have a mellow flavor that makes any favorite 
main dish taste better. And bananas, like many vegetables, have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins and minerals. Bananas belong 
in the daily diet — a lesson on baked bananas can help you teach 
your students the fun of good nutrition. 


BAKED BANANAS 


4 firm bananas* 114 tbsp. melted butter or margarine 


Peel bananas. Place in greased baking dish. Brush with butter or margarine. Bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) 15 to 18 minutes or until bananas are tender . . . easily 
pierced with a fork. Serves 4. 


Baked bananas with currant jelly: Spoon red currant jelly over baked bananas, 
and serve hot with turkey. Good, too, with other poultry or beef. 

Baked bananas with curry sauce: Pour your favorite curry sauce over baked 
bananas. Serve hot with rice and shrimp, or other seafood. 


Baked bananas with mint jelly: Spoon mint jelly over baked bananas. Or try 
_” it with ham — delicious! 
iil * Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped bananas 


Bananas belong in the daily diet! UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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presents a skeleton plan for mapping 
out such a training program. It is 
divided into five main sections, which 
are devoted to: basic principles of food 
preparation, science related to food 
preparation, mathematics related to 
food preparation, English related to 
food preparation, and safety instruc- 
tion. In the appendix are included job 
descriptions of nineteen occupations 
in the food service industry, as well 
as a three-page bibliography, which 
covers textbooks, bulletins and pam- 
phlets, films, and charts. Copies of this 
Office of Education publication may 
be ordered for 35 cents each from the 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

From the Chronic Disease Program 


STEAM-CHEF & 






of the Public Health Service comes a 


nine - page annotated bibliography, 
“Nutrition and Food Service in Nurs- 
ing Homes and Homes for the Aged.” 
Selected references are listed under 
the following headings: nursing homes 
—general; nutritional needs and food 
practices of older persons; dietary 
consultation; food service in nursing 
homes and homes for the aged; man- 
uals; and miscellaneous publications. 
Copies of this bibliography may be re- 
quested from the Chronic Disease Pro- 
gram, Division of Special Health Serv- 
ices, Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

At the Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Maryland, home econ- 
omists of the USDA have been work- 


"Side-by-Side" 
CAFETERIA PAN STEAM COOKER 


Adds Convenience . . . Versatility ... Safety and Speed to Food Preparation 


A Size and Style for Every Kitchen 
GAS, ELECTRIC OR DIRECT STEAM OPERATED 
This new series ‘“Twelve-Twenty” Cafeteria Pan steam cooker, features 


cafeteria pans side-by-side. It accommodates two standard 12 x 20 
inch cafeteria pans on each shelf, total capacity is 6 pans per steam- 


ing compartment. 


The new “Side-by-Side” steamer readily accommodates 12 x 20 inch 
containers of 4, 6, or 8 inch depths and 18 x 26 inch flat bake trays. 


Lower steaming compartments simplify handling of all containers. 
Every compartment is easy to reach. The “Side-by-Side” steamer is 


available in two, three, and four 
compartment units: also in models 
for gas, electric, or direct-con- 
nected steam operation. 


For complete detailed informa- 
tion and specifications write to: 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 
“The Steamer People” 


3333-L Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
For 10 consecutive years most winners 


in the “Institutions” Food Service Con- 
test Have Steam-Chef Kitchens! 






Self -generat- 
ing model 2SF 
Steam Chef, 
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ing on home kitchen design, and the 
first publication reporting this work 
has now been released. The Beltsville 
Kitchen-Workroom with Energy-Sav- 
ing Features has been numbered Home 
and Garden Bulletin No. 60. It fea- 
tures storage and work centers that 
provide for easy reaching; a layout 
that saves steps; facilities for sitting 
at work; easy-opening, push-away 
cabinet doors; and an open plan that 
allows a wheeled cart to save lifting, 
carrying, and extra walking from one 
center to another. It was designed 
especially for homemakers who be- 
cause of age or disability must con- 
serve energy, but could be adapted 
where needed to improve efficiency in 
the home kitchen. The kitchen has two 
main areas, one for food preparation 
and family meals, the other for laun- 
dering, food storage, and miscella- 
neous work, such as planning meals 
and keeping records. All cooking 
equipment and counters are arranged 
in a broken U shape. The most fre- 
quently used supplies and equipment 
are stored between 28 and 68 in. from 
the floor, the height that studies have 
shown to be most convenient for the 
average homemaker. Drawers and 
shelves are fitted with partitions to 
hold platters, baking pans, mixing 
bowls, and other items so that they 
are easy to reach. A pull-out shelf 
in the cupboard brings toaster and 
coffee-maker within easy reach, and 
electric outlets for these appliances 
are in the cupboard. Single copies of 
this booklet are available on request 
from the Office of Information, U.S. 


| Department of Agriculture; Washing- 


ton 25, D.C. 

Consumer Preferences, Usages, and 
Buying Practices for Poultry and 
Poultry Products is the title of the 
new USDA Marketing Research Re- 
port No. 252 by Margaret Weiden- 
hamer. An interview survey of 3134 
persons in private households is re- 
ported. Use of broiler-fryers is re- 


| ported to range from a high of 98 per 


cent of homemakers in the South to 
88 per cent in the Northeast. Larger 
families used more broiler-fryers, as 
did homemakers under sixty years of 
age and those with high school or 
higher education. Half of the users 
estimated their families eat this type 
of chicken once a week or more, and 
only one in ten reserved it for Sunday. 
The most common method of cooking 
reported was frying, with one-third 
reporting this the only way she pre- 
pared it. Two-thirds of the home- 
makers had served turkey during the 
preceding year, chiefly at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. However, one- 
fourth had used it for other holiday or 
special occasions. The predominant 
explanation for not using turkey more 
often was that they are too big. The 
main reason for not serving turkey at 


| all was also its size. The use of other 
| poultry items, such as stewing chick- 
| en, duck, frozen chicken and turkey 
| pies, and frozen chicken or turkey 


dinners, is also reported. This publica- 
tion may be ordered for 65 cents a 
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How long should 
a kitchen last? 


A quarter-century or more—conservatively speaking—when it’s built by Blickman! 
More than any other single factor, fine construction is the hallmark of quality equipment. 
Construction craftsmanship, based on exacting Blickman standards, is the difference 
between longevity and premature old age. Designed for efficient work flow, fewer operat- 
ing personnel, low maintenance costs...these additional qualities built into Blickman 
equipment pay for themselves many times over in many decades of dependable service. 
From the start, Blickman calls on advanced, specialized engineering... unequalled metal- 
fabricating talent...the most modern tools (acres of tools!)...and three-quarters of a 


century of wide-ranging experience. 


Working with architect, engineer, and management 
from the very first stages of your volume feeding project, 
Blickman is able to bring to your planning team an acknowl- 
edged engineering and fabrication leadership won in instal- 
lations throughout the country. 

For example, when the kitchen was planned for Rhode 
Island Hospital, Blickman worked from the first with the 
building team to develop a high-efficiency, automation-type 
layout. Here you see how assembly-line tray production is 
Set up to move complete meals direct to patient floors with a 
minimum of operating personnel and with maximum work- 
flow efficiency. 


Look for this symbol of quality... Mul@wrueti 





The finest metal workers in the business today fabricate 
the famous Blickman full-rounded corners, perfect fits, 
literally invisible welds. From first cutting of sheet, to final 
polishing of complex shapes, these men preserve the unique 
advantages of stainless steel. 

For example, the application of Blickman’s unique, seam- 
less-welding technique to work tables and sinks at Temple 
University Medical Center assures years of rugged opera- 
tion... high sanitation...low-cost maintenance. Note one- 
piece, crevice-free surfaces and seamless joints, 

For full information, write S. Blickman, Inc., 4002 Greg- 
ory Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. 


BLICKMAN 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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copy from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Storing Cottage Cheese. At the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment 
Station, a recent study showed that 
cottage chese should be kept at a 
temperature below 40°F. with the 
least possible fluctuations and not kept 
longer than two weeks. A check of 
display cabinets in retail stores in 
Tennessee showed that temperatures 
ranged from 34° to 65°F., and that 
temperatures within the cabinet varied 
as much as 17 degrees from the top 
to the bottom, which can make a con- 
siderable difference if cartons are 
stacked three or four high. In some 
cabinets, the Station reports, cottage 











-SHELF 


SPEEDY BAKED 
GOODS TRUCK 


DESIGNED TO HANDLE 
18” x 26” BUN PANS 


Height (to top of handle)....... 42” 
Length... . 29” 
Width... 23” 
For fast, easy handling of freshly baked 


buns or pastries, nothing compares with 
this new J & J six-shelf Nesting Truck de- 
signed to handle six standard size 18” x 26” 
bun pans. With these light-weight, smooth- 
rolling, maneuverable units you can run 
circles around large and often cumber- 
some storage trucks. You simply slide °em 
in and wheel ‘em away. It’s easier, faster, 
safer ...and, when not in use, the trucks 








cheese can be held only five to ten 
days to be sure of best flavor. 

Consumption of cottage cheese in 
the past ten years has doubled, accord- 
ing to the USDA, increasing from an 
average of 2.6 lb. per person in 1947 
to 5.2 lb. in 1957. 


Food Supplies in Retail Stores. A 
nationwide survey by the Bureau of 
the Census conducted for the USDA 
indicated that in 1957, retail stores 
were carrying slightly more than a 
ten-day supply of food for the nation, 
including non-concentrated fluids. 
Counted separately, the non-concen- 
trated fluids constituted only about a 
two-day supply of beverages that 
could be substituted for drinking wa- 


Z FASTER, 

d i EASIER HANDLING 
FROM 

Aes OVEN TO STORAGE 

2 SJL Non SERVING AREA 






Model 1390. 


nest compactly, take up a minimum of 
valuable kitchen or pantry space. 

Units are available in Model 1389 with 
stainless shelves and painted chassis or in 
all stainless Model 1390. There is a 3” 
clearance between shelves at the handle 
end and 17” clearance between the floor 
and the bottom shelf. Truck is mounted 
on four J. & J double ball bearing swivel 
casters with 5” ball bearing wheels having 
neoprene tires. 


Write for J & J Dietary Catalog Section 56-TA 


Nationally 
Distributed 
Through 
Quality 
Dealers 


Jarvis 





arvis, inc. 


PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada: Jarvis & Jarvis of Canada, 1744 William St., Montreal, Quebec 
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ter. The study was made to provide 
Civil Defense authorities with data 
to help in planning emergency feeding 
programs. Supplies on hand in retail 
stores are in addition to the vastly 
larger supplies on farms and in the 
marketing system as a whole. About 
83 per cent of the food involved in 
the survey was in forms that normally 
can be stored for long periods—canned 
and bottled or dried and packaged. 
The balance consisted of fresh and 
frozen products. 

Data were tabulated on the basis of 
caloric values or fluid ounces, and 
the number of days’ food supply on 
hand was calculated by dividing the 
daily requirements into the calories 
and fluid ounces available. Average 
requirements per person per day were 
considered 3000 calories for food and 
56 fluid oz. for fluids. 

In the low population density coun- 
ties of the Northeast, stores had about 
thirteen days’ supply of food and in 
the West about fifteen days’. In the 
high-density counties of the South, 
the supply was only about eight days. 


Radioactivity of Milk. According to 
Public Health Service reports, the 
radioactivity levels in milk collected 
during August from ten sampling sta- 
tions across the country continued to 
be below the current permissible levels 
recommended by the National Com- 
mittee on Radiation Protection and 


| Measurements. Samples from six sta- 


tions showed a decline in strontium-90 
compared with July data, while those 
from three stations—in the milk-sheds 
serving Atlanta, Chicago, and Sacra- 
mento—reported slight increases. A 
tenth station, in the milk-shed serving 
Spokane, was added to the network 
in August. Levels of four other spe- 
cific radioactive elements in milk— 
iodine-131, strontium-89, barium-140, 
and cesium-137—were also found to 
vary not only between samples col- 
lected from different stations, but also 
between samples from the same sta- 
tions. 

The permissible levels recommended 
refer to average exposure over an en- 
tire lifetime and may be exceeded for 
short periods. A lifetime of exposure 
at these levels, in the light of pres- 
ent knowledge, is not expected to 
cause appreciable bodily injury to a 
person. The permissible levels were 
originally calculated as occupational 


| exposure guides for the protection of 


workers using radioactive isotopes in 
industry and research. These levels 
have subsequently been adopted for 
the protection of the general public 


| by the application -of appropriate 


mathematical factors. The levels are 
subject to periodic evaluation and re- 
vision as new scientific data become 


available. 


Monthly composite samples of milk 


| obtained through cooperation of state 
_and municipal health agencies, state 


departments of agriculture, and the 


| dairy industry are analyzed for spe- 


cific radioactive elements at the 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
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JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED... FOR GERIATRIC PATIENTS 


Instant Malt-o-Meal is a favorite hot wheat Natural sodium content is 3 mg. per 100 grams 
cereal with elderly people—especially those who (no sodium added); and fiber content is only 
have difficulty chewing or digesting their food. 14%. Malt-o-Meal is high in energy-building B 
Its smooth, creamy consistency and distinctive vitamins and iron. Added wheat gluten provides 
double flavor (sun-ripened wheat and toasted high-quality protein, too. Just right for your 
malt) add new appeal to the diets of the aged. geriatric patients. 


WHEN ORDERING CEREAL... ORDER “MALT-0-MEAL”’ 


For a free sample of Instant Malt-o-Meal, send name, address, organization and position to: 
Malt-o-Meal Company, 1212 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Center operated by the Public Health 
Service in Cincinnati. Approximately 
six weeks are required to complete the 
analyses of samples using current 
laboratory methods. 


Determining Frozen Food Quality. 
Frozen strawberries “will tell’? when 
they’ve been mistreated, according to 
the USDA’s Western Utilization Divi- 
sion, Albany, California. Their ascor- 
bic acid begins to change into dehy- 
dro-ascorbie acid and diketogulonic 
acid when the fruit is exposed to 
harmful temperatures, and tests can 
indicate past temperature exposure 
of the fruit by measuring these break- 
down products. 

Objective tests for 


other frozen 
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foods have also been developed. The 
handiest quality indicator for peas 
and beans, for instance, is the ratio 
of chlorophyll to pheophytin, since 
chlorophyll changes to pheophytin at 
an increasing rate as temperature 
rises. 

With frozen fruits, the “thaw in- 
dex” is helpful. Sugar concentration 
is normally higher in the sirup than 
in the fruit, but after a day or two 
of defrosting, sugar concentration 
becomes the same in both. “Color 
spread” or diffusion is a useful quality 
test for frozen raspberries, since the 
extent to which the red berry color 
has diffused into the sirup shows the 
degree of exposure to high tempera- 
ture. 
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& “Never mind the smelling salts, what 


he needs is Continental Coffee!” 


ERNITY 


SOLS TO aa SS 


Write for free trial package 


Soe OR 


&® 


Coriitnenial lee 


AMERICA'S LEADING COFFEE 


for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 


CHICAGO + BROOKLYN * TOLEDO+SEATTLE 


| claimed by 
| Nichols, was celebrated from October 
| 26 through November 1. In observance 
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News of State 
Assaciations 


California Dietetic Association. 
February 2 and 3 will be the dates of 
a two-day workshop for food super- 
visors at University of California at 
Los Angeles. Co-sponsor of the work- 
shop is the California Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. This is the second of three 
such workshops. The program will in- 
clude presentations by food, business, 
and sanitation experts, discussion 
groups, tours, and a field trip. 

Officers of the California Dietetic 
Association for 1958-59 are: President, 
Margaret Berry, Scripps Clinic and 
Research Foundation, La Jolla; Pres- 
ident-Elect, Jane S. Pirkey, California 
Department of Health, Sacramento; 


| Treasurer, Shirley Phillips Sichel, San 
| Rafael; 


and Charlotte S. Dent, Glen- 
dale. 


Colorado Dietetic Association. Fort 


| Collins was the scene of a two-day 
| joint convention of the Colorado Die- 


tetic Association and the Western 
Branch, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation on October 31 and November 1. 
Dr. Ruth Huenemann, School of Pub- 
lic Health, University of California, 
Berkeley, opened the meeting by trac- 
ing the evolution of nutrition and 
projecting its role in the future. Dr. 
May S. Reynolds, School of Home 
Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
spoke on protein research and the 
function of protein, while Dr. M. L. 
Albertson, Colorado State University 
Research Foundation, discussed the 
role of research both for science and 
for the individual. Cholesterol metab- 
olism and its part in atherosclerosis 
were the topics considered by Dr. Inez 
Harrill, Department of Foods and Nu- 
trition, Colorado State University. A 
slide show on “Nutrition in West 
Pakistan” was presented by Mildred 
Roush, Colorado Svate University. 
Food preservation by radiation and the 
effects of eating such food were con- 
sidered by Dr. Herman Kraybill, Med- 
ical Nutrition Laboratory, Fitzsimons 
Army Hospital, Denver. Final feature 
of the program was a provocative look 
at space travel by Dr. James Gaume, 
Space Medicine Section, The Martin 


| Company, Denver. 


Colorado Dietetics 


Governor 


Week, _pro- 
Stephen Mc- 


of the occasion, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Denver, held open house for Denver 
high school seniors and faculty, and a 
bulletin board display on dietetic ca- 


| reers was prepared at Colorado State 


University by Omicron Nu. Highlight- 
ing the week was a radio talk by 
Patricia Dyer on “Dietetics as a Pro- 
fession.”’ 


District of Columbia Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. “Bland Eating Can Be Good 
Eating” is the title of a booklet com- 
piled by the Diet Therapy Section of 
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TEXASWARE.... 


light, strong and /ong-/lasting 


TEXAS ¢ WARE is the ideal dinnerware for school cafe- 
terias. Precison-molded of melamine to PMC’s exclusive 
high standards... 60% lighter than ordinary dinnerware 
and so break-resistant, it cuts replacement costs up to 80% 
every year. Quickly sanitized; easily washed and dried 
because of aerated footing and stacking lugs. Stacks uni- 
formly in minimum space. A full line of regular serving 
pieces, divided plates and trays in six colors; Pastel Blue, 
Sea Green, Desert Tan, Jonquil Yellow, Bermuda Coral 
and Bone White. TEXAN Fiberglas Trays in Red, Blue, 
Green or Tan veil finish. Three sizes. Exceptionally dur- 
able and light. Won’t warp or absorb liquids. Practically 
unbreakable, clear KONITE Tumblers of unmatched 
quality in five sizes. 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURING CO. 


2700 S. Westmoreland Ave., Dallas 33, Texas 
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CARDINAL SPELLMAN CENTRAL 
HIGH IMPRESSIVELY MODERN 


One of the most modern and best 
equipped schools in the country is 
the new Cardinal Spellman High 
in Brockton, Massachusetts. Lo- 
cated on the brow of a hill over- 
looking the downtown area, its 
beautiful contemporary design 
would be the pride of any com- 
munity. 

Emphasis at the new high school is 
divided between spiritual, academic 
and physical development. The 
curriculum is fitted to the needs of 
all students: those who intend to 
pursue further studies and those 
who plan to work after graduation. 
Students take a basic two year col- 
lege preparatory course after which 
those who wish may elect business 
and secretarial studies. 





Appetites grow big during intense 
morning studies. And at the sound 
of the lunch bell, experienced cafe- 
teria personnel are ready with well- 
balanced meals—meals TEXAS WARE 
helps keep piping hot. Molded-of- 
melamine TEXAS WARE was the 
natural choice of a school as modern 
as Cardinal Spellman High. 


Pm will be happy to plan an installation for ae 
school, estimating the original installation cost and the | 
yearly replacement savings you can expect. Just fill in 

| and mail the coupon below. No obligation of course 


| Number of meals served a day 
Name 
School 


CUD i cinrsnintncidimmitinaatian ae State 





| 
, | 
| | 
| Address 
| | 
| | 
| | 


MAIL TO: N. W. Beech, Commercial Ware Division 
Plastics Manufacturing Company, Dept. JAD-259 
2700 South Westmoreland Ave., Dallas 33, Texas | 
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the District of Columbia Dietetic As- 
sociation in 1957-58. Although its pur- 
pose is to bring more variety and more 
interesting eating to persons whose 
choice of foods is limited because of 
gastric disorders, it is designed for 
use with a liberal bland diet. For this 
reason, its use is recommended only 
with the approval of a physician. It is 
a recipe booklet, with foods in the 
following categories included: soups, 
main dishes, vegetables, sauces, des- 
serts, and beverages. The recipes were 
collected from a variety of popular 
cook books, but have been modified to 
eliminate most spices and coarse tex- 
tured foods, with foods and flavorings 
more applicable to a bland diet being 
substituted. 


ee 


/ 
; AMERICA’S | 
\ FINEST MELAMINE , 
\. DINNERWARE 


A 
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Michigan Dietetic Association. The 
Detroit Dietetic Asssociation meets 
monthly from September through 
May. In October, Dr. Icie Macy Hoo- 
bler, Merrill-Palmer School, was the 
feature speaker, discussing “Newer 
Concepts in Nutrition.” In February, 
Albert L. Ladanyi, Standard Brands, 
will present a program on training 
employees. 

In Lansing, the Dietetic Association 
heard a discussion of “Glycerol Cook- 
ery” by Dr. Leon Newcomber in Jan- 
uary. The February program will be 
devoted to a demonstration of flower 
arranging by a representative from the 
Smith Floral Company. In March, 
Miles Nelson will report on “Food 
Standards in the State of Michigan.” 
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Attractive mealtime settings 
make a cheerful trayful 


ARROWHEAD 


The one dinnerware that gives you all these advantages: 
e Maximum sanitary cleanliness 
e Quiet, clatter-free service 
e 5 Gay colors, 7 patterns 
e Stack-easy uniformity 
e Heat-retaining efficiency 
..and UP TO 80% SAVINGS IN BREAKAGE REPLACEMENT! 


9, } ARROWHEAD’ FILLS THE ORDER FOR EVERY FOOD SERVICE 


4387 WEST 35th STREET e CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 


Write for our fully illustrated, full-line catalog 
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North Carolina Dietetic Association. 
From April 8 to 10, the North Carolina 
Dietetic and Hospital Associations, 
together with the State Board of 
Health, will co-sponsor the Seventh 
Annual Hospital Food Service Insti- 
tute. It will be held at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, and will be 
planned to help food service super- 
visors, personnel, and administrators 
in hospitals having more than twenty 
beds. Registration will be open to out- 
of-state registrants, who may obtain 
further information from the Nutri- 
tion Section, North Carolina Board of 
Health, Raleigh. 


South Carolina Dietetic Association. 
The fall convention of the South Caro- 
lina Dietetic Association was held in 
Greenville on November 7 and .8 in 


| conjunction with the state Home 
| Economics Association. LeVelle Wood, 


A.D.A. President, represented the na- 
tional Association and discussed As- 
sociation activities. The banquet 
speaker, Jessie Harris, Department of 
Home Economics, Winthrop College, 
spoke on the role of home economics 
in the changing world. 

The following officers for 1958-59 
were installed at this meeting: Presi- 
dent Louise Hightower, Columbia; 
President-Elect, Kathrine Vaughn, 
Columbia; Treasurer, Evelyn Wingard, 
South Carolina State Hospital, Colum- 
bia; and Secretary, Nancy Jacobs, 
Rock Hill. 


Association 


National Health Forum. The theme 


| of the 1959 National Health Forum 





will be “The Health of People Who 
Work— The Challenge of Occupational 
Health.” The meeting will be held in 
Chicago, March 17 to 19, 1959. Promi- 
nent speakers will summarize the oc- 
cupational health problems as seen by 
management, labor, and other groups. 
Interested persons are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Mary Reeves, one of 
the newly appointed delegates to the 


| National Health Council, will be our 
| official representative. 


A.D.A. Representatives. Maj. Mar- 


| garet E. Radke attended, as an alter- 


nate for Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, the 
meeting of the Industry Committee of 
the Industrial Liaison Protection Com- 
mittee, Food Panel, Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Research 
Council, December 11 and 12, in Wash- 


| ington, D.C. 


Ida Wides Klassen .was our official 


| representative to the Third Illinois 


Congress on Maternal and Infant Care 
in Springfield, January 28 to 30. This 
Congress was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association for Maternal and In- 
fant Health, formerly the Committee 


| on Maternal and Infant Welfare. 


A major item discussed at the meet- 


ing of National Citizens Committee for 


| WHO in St. Louis, October 29, con- 
| cerned plans and dates for the Second 
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Model No. 2000 
2034" x 123%" x 242" 
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Model No. 2004 
2034" x 1234" x 4” 






Model No. 2006 
2034" x 1234" x 6” 
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Here are pans for steam cooking. . .and in ‘appearance 
much like any other that is standard for the purpose. But 
because they're Polar Ware, you'll find these pans are different. 


PERFORMANCE is their special forte. Because they are 
deep drawn in one piece of heavy gauge stainless steel these 
pans are seamless and durable to the point of indestructa- 
bility. They have built-in stamina to deliver years of service 

. make your small investment perhaps the most enduring 
value your money can buy. 


Ask the men who call on you about these three great 
performers — available in 242", 4° and 6” depth, all with 
rounded corners. You'll find the best houses carry Polar Ware. a 


4100 LAKE SHORE ROAD 


Polar Ware Co. SHEBOYGAN, eT 


Merchandise Mart Chicago 54 *800 Santa Fe Ave. 415 Lexington Avenue Offices in Other Principal Cities 
Room 1455 Los Angeles, faethe New York 17, N. Y Designates office and warehouse 
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National Conference on World Health 
to be held in Washington, D.C., in 1959. 
Much of the meeting centered around 
a review of the progress in the first 
five years of organization. Our al- 
ternate representative, Mary Mc- 
Inerney, was invited to sit at the 
speakers’ table at the luncheon, giving 
recognition to the A.D.A.’s activities 
in bettering world health. 

Nanette D. Robertson, New Jersey, 
and Dorothy Bovee, Chairman, A.D.A. 
Disaster Feeding and Civil Defense 
Planning Committee, will be A.D.A. 
representatives to the second Manage- 
ment and Mass Casualties Course, held 
February 16 to 21, in Washington, 
D.C., sponsored by the Department of 
the Army. 


ha 


N 
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Older Scientific and Professional 
Workers. Nelda Ross Larsson at- 
tended, as an alternate representative 
for Bessie Brooks West, the Project 
Committee meeting on Utilization of 
Older Scientific and Professional 
Workers, December 10 and 11, in New 
York City. The investigation of the 
Committee began in September 1957, 
as a result of a grant from the Dorr 
Foundation to the National Committee 
on Aging. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee guiding the study is Dr. 
Maynard Boring, Manager of Tech- 
nical Personnel Activities and Assist- 
ant to the Vice President in Charge of 
Engineering Policy, General Electric 
Company. He is consultant to the 
President’s Committee on Scientists 
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: VITRIFIED 
ONE OF THE FINEST! 
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This smart, contemporary pattern is available 





in several two-color combinations, on a choice 
of shapes...all finest quality genuine vitrified 
china, of course. And there is no substitute 


for vitrified china! Ask your Walker dealer, 
or send for his name and address. 


70 E. 45th, Room 3051, New York 17, N.Y. 
13753-A Burbank Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif. 
2395 Lindmont Ct., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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WALKER 


CHINA COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES 


3655 Ames St., Denver 14, Colorado 






17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, III. 
10442 Heather Lane, Dallas 29, Texas 
125 Fourth Ave. No., Seattle 9, Wash. 
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and Engineers. Major study areas of 
the project are: size of the man-power 
pool of scientific and professional 
workers sixty-five years of age and 
over; present pattern of utilization of 
such scientists and professionals; fac- 
tors hindering their utilization; and 
patterns for their more effective utili- 
zation. 

It was decided that research at 
present should be concentrated on the 
first two problems, with emphasis on 
the older scientific and engineering 
worker rather than other professional 
groups. Fields to be explored in the 
next two years of inquiry include: pre- 
retirement counseling and the utiliza- 
tion of the older scientific end profes- 
sional workers; areas of employment 
and agencies of employment for such 
workers; and problems of the middle- 
aged scientific and professional work- 
ers and their bearing on the utilization 
of older scientific and professional 
personnel. 

Questions raised were: Does the 
older person want to work? If so, how 
can his services be utilized? What 
stimulus will be required for retired 
persons? Why do some retired profes- 
sional persons become de-profession- 
alized? No conclusions were drawn, 
| but the following statements were 
made: the forty-five to fifty-five-year 
group is a productive labor pool; 
counseling for retirement should be 
done on a national basis; a selective 
sampling should be made to determine 
whether the problems are economic, 
psychologic, or other. 

Three workshops held on _ health, 
employment and retirement, and com- 
munity services were followed by a 
luncheon at which the Honorable 
Bertha S. Adkins, Under-Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, was the principal speak- 
er. Miss Adkins spoke on “The Signifi- 
cance of the White House Conference 
| on Aging.” She discussed the prepara- 
| tion which will be necessary on the 
state and local level. Governors have 
been advised of the allocation of funds 
for the planning and conducting of 
state conferences prior to the White 
House Conference. Miss Adkins em- 
phasized the tremendous impact that 
this White House Conference will have 
| on the nation—that it will provide a 
great forum reflecting national 
opinion, since the problem of the aging 
in our population is of increasing im- 
portance to each of us. This Confer- 
ence is scheduled to be held in Wash- 
ington in January 1961. 


Edith W. Gerbsch. The A.D.A. has 
received word of the death on Novem- 
ber 29 of Edith W. Gerbsch. Mrs. 
Gerbsch had been a member of the As- 
| sociation since 1935 and had been em- 

ployed by the Veterans Administration 

since 1938. At the time of her death, 
| she was living in Danville, Illinois, 
| where she had been on the staff of the 
VA Hospital since 1950. 
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Make Your 

Service Faster... 

Easier... More Profitable with 

PORTION -READY CANNED PEARS 

YOU SPEED SERVICE: Faster Service means more meals served during peak periods with your facilities. 

YOU CUT LABOR COSTS: Portion-ready Canned Pears are easy to serve. No waste...no extra 
handling . . . no storage problems. 


YOU MAKE MORE PROFIT: More people served with less labor cost means more profit for you. 


YOU PLEASE MORE PEOPLE: Canned Pears are always popular in salads, desserts and compotes. 


You Can Do More Good Things with Canned Pears Than Any Other Fruit 
Serve Them Regularly in Salads and Desserts 


SEND COUPON FOR SPECIAL PEAR MATERIAL 
QUANTITY 


PACI Fe ic COAST . New Pearadise Reference File Card—many wonderful 


ways to serve Canned Pears. 
Full color Cottage Cheese and Pear table tents. 


CAN N E D PEAR Ss E RVI CE : Full color Cottage Cheese and Pear menu clip-ons. 


REPRESENTING BARTLETT PEAR GROWERS 
OF CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON Aeneas 


CITY STATE 


MAILING ADDRESS: DEPT. T-2 622 WEST YAKIMA AVENUE, YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
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News of Products 
and Services 


Victory Metal Manufacturing Cor- 
poration is introducing its new V-Line 
models made for bulk loading,’ stor- 
age, and serving of food. Available 
in normal-temperature refrigerators, 
combination normal-temperature and 
freezer, freezers or warming cabinets, 
the various models feature interiors 
that can be changed in minutes with- 
out tools. V-Line units will take one 
18 by 26, two 12 by 20, and two 14 by 
18 pans, or any fra:tional sizes. They 


REAM 





Let 


will accommodate half-: or full-size 
mobile food racks. The units come in 
one, two, three, and four sections. 

Adolph’s, Ltd., has developed a 
granulated, low-calorie substitute for 
sugar. It is compounded to look, taste, 
and sprinkle like sugar. It dissolves 
instantly in hot or cold coffee, tea, or 
other beverage. Composed of glycine, 
a special saccharine in small amounts, 
and a readily-soluble gum arabic, it is 
said not to have any bitter or metallic 
after taste. Recipes for cookies, 
puddings, ice cream, and other des- 
serts using the substitute are avail- 
able. The product is marketed in 1%4- 
oz. shaker jars. 

Stock pots, bain maries, and double 


RICE help solve 


your modified diet problems 


EXTRA NOURISHMENT 


Cream of Rice is rich in Iron, plus 
Vitamin B,, Riboflavin and Niacin. 


New Medical Study proves that Cream 
of Rice is easier to digest than any 
other kind of cereal. Gives quick food 
energy, too—within a few minutes 
after eating. Many pediatricians rec- 
ommend it for growing children—and 
as one of baby’s first solid foods. 


And many doctors recommend Cream 
of Rice in modified diets for food 
allergies, ulcers, high blood pressure, 
hypertension, intestinal distress and 
digestive troubles. 
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<< 
‘** Guaranteed by > 


Good Housekeeping 
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EASY TO PREPARE 


Cream of Rice, a delicious, nourish- 
ing, easy-to-digest cereal, cooks in just 
Y, minute! New, easy-pouring spout! 


CREAMY RICE TASTE 


What’s more, Cream of Rice is as de- 
licious as it is nutritious. That’s why 
it’s so good as a breakfast cereal, too! 
Adults and children alike will enjoy 
its creamy deliciousness. 


FREE! 


Professional Sample 


Send your name and 
address to: 
Grocery Store 
Products Co. 
Dept. C2J 
West Chester, Pa. 
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boilers featuring a double-strength, 
open-bead edge are announced by the 
Harlow C. Stahl Company. The new 
utensils were designed to provide a 
double thickness of metal at a critical 
wear point and to leave the upper 
edge completely open for easier clean- 
ing. Stock pots and double boilers 
have steel riveted handles for extra 
strength and rigidity. All utensils are 
made of aluminum and are acid-, 
stain-, and corrosion-resistant. 

Three new models of the Osterizer 
blender for hospital and institutional 
kitchens are available from John 
Oster Manufacturing Co. The high- 
speed, knife-like agitator is housed 
in a stainless steel seamless, heavy- 
duty container. The blender liquefies, 
purées, pulverizes, and grinds. A 
tapered cutting well feeds ingredients 
automatically into cutting blades, 
which are removable. The container 
opens at both ends for ease in clean- 
ing. A grip-tite seat holds the con- 
tainer firmly to the enclosed motor 
base. 

A portable convenience appliance 
for food service operators—a com- 
bination infra-red food warmer, cut- 
ting board, and pan—is announced by 
Metal Products, Inc. The 
Cres-Cor Infra-Red Heat-N-Serve 
Board may be used for slicing and 
preparing meats, poultry, or fish for 
“hot fast” service. French fries, but- 
tered toast, gravies, sauces, pies, 
sweet rolls, and other baked goods can 
be kept hot on the combination. It 
may also be used at the, pick-up win- 
dow to hold waiting meals “hot,” or 
it can be carried anywhere and used 
from a table top, counter, buffet, or 
back bar. It can be rolled from place 
to place when put in the top tray slide 
of Cres-Cor Model 240-1814 tray-top 


| rack. The Food Warmer lamp is ad- 


justable and keeps a zone of even heat 
over the work board area. The pan 
acts as a reservoir to collect any meat 


drippings or juices. 


| Cres-Cor All 


| 
| 
| 





Also, offered by Crescent is the new 
Aluminum Keystone 
rack combination, consisting of a spe- 
cial storage rack, a rack support, and 
a dolly. All fit and lock together to 
form a single, self-contained, mobile 
storage unit which can be rolled in 
and out of reach-in refrigerators or 
warmers. Standard units are made to 
carry 18 by 26 in. and 14 by 18 in. 
pans. Units for steam tables or other 
pan and tray sizes are also available. 
The units can be made to fit any 
standard reach-in refrigerator or 
warming unit. 

A set of five tested quantity recipes, 
plus a recipe for curry sauce that may 
be used for a variety of meats and 
poultry, is available from the Institu- 
tional Department of the American 
Spice Trade Association. The recipes 
are all based on authentic Indian cur- 
ries adapted to American ingredients 
and methods. The spice group recom- 
mends that American cooks use curry 
powder for its convenience, but urges 
that other spices be used in addition, 
to give each curry an_ individual 
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fat orthalimentation* with Similac 


“fat correctly 
structured 
for feeding 
infants in 
your practice 


corn oil ¢ cocoanut oil ¢ olive oil 

essentially replacing the butterfat of cow milk provides clinical benefits — 
e maintenance of skin integrity 
e facilitates growth of gram-positive intestinal flora 
e well tolerated by prematures and problem feeders 


e compatible supplement to breast feeding 
eo Se 


SIMILAC BD: 


v, 
Crain 


there is no closer equivalent to the ROSS LABORATORIES 
milk of healthy, well-nourished mothers Columbus 16, Ohio 
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flavor. The packet contains a “Spice 
Equivalents Table,” which gives the 
number of teaspoons to the ounce for 
each of forty-one seasonings. The 
recipes are scaled for both family use 
(six portions) and institutional use 
(forty-eight or fifty portions). 

The American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion reports that even most so-called 
“normal grind” black pepper today is 
coarser than it was several years ago, 
and, as a result, does not flow freely 
through the holes of pepper shakers 
designed five or ten years ago. Con- 
sumers found that the coarser the 
grind, the longer pepper retained its 
pungency and began asking for the 
very coarse, or “butcher’s grind.” In- 
creased use of table peppermills also 


elie NEW 
LOW SODIU 


A Natural, Whole 


of The American Dietetic Association 


accounts for some of the popularity of 
the coarse grind. The Association 
suggests replacing pepper tops with 
salt shaker tops if the pepper doesn’t 
flow freely. Other pepper tips are: 
clean pepper shakers monthly to re- 
move the essential oil of the spice 
which tends to coat the glass and will 
clog the holes; avoid filling shakers 
near any source of steam; and, store 
in a cool dry place. 

Pitman-Moore Company is offering 
a kit of information related to the 
role of fats in the diet. One item 
included in the kit is a preliminary 
report presented at the Scientific 
Assembly of the American Medical 
Association in San Francisco, in June 
1958. Titled “A New Dietary Man- 


LIQUID MILK 


for low-salt diets 


Pour LOW SODIUM MILK right from the 
can to patient's glass. Save time because 
there's no mixing. And each glass is 
assured the same natural consistency. 
LOW SODIUM MILK can be used when- 
ever a sodium restricted diet is indicated. 


ee Low Sodium Milk fortifies the nutritional 
value of any diet for it contains many 
of the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
so essential for good health and growth. 


Each quart contains approximately 5% 
carbohydrates, 3.5% protein, 3.5% but- 
terfat, 675 calories, AND LESS THAN 
50MG. SODIUM. 


Low Sodium Milk also available with 
low fat content. 


mi. 


For more information about LOW SODIUM MILK write: 


(east of Mississippi) 
CANNED DAIRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


800 Fulton Street @ Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
Phone: FAirfax 1-7600 


(west of Mississippi) 
LOW SODIUM DAIRY PRODUCTS 


346 Rose Avenue @ Venice, California 
Phone: Exbrook 6-3165 
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agement of Hypercholesterolemia,” it 
reports a controlled study in an In- 
diana hospital with patients fed com- 
parable diets, one with an increased 
proportion of polyunsaturated fatty 
acids, achieved through substitution 
of Emdee, a corn oil margarine. In 
301 patients, the highest average 
cholesterol level during treatment was 
significantly below the lowest level of 
the control period. The second _in- 
clusion in the kit is an abstract of 
references prepared for clinicians in 
evaluating Emdee margarine. This 
compilation is titled “The Role of Diet 
in the Control of Atherosclerosis.” 

A thirty-two-page booklet from the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
“You Can Reduce,” offers a practical 
plan for controlling weight safely and 
comfortably. Three important types of 
information are outlined: specific, 
practical suggestions to help determine 
interest in losing weight; reference 
charts to use in consultation with 
the physician to decide how much 
weight should be lost and how fast it 
is desirable to lose it; and a safe plan 
which combines’ important high- 
protein foods with other foods to give 
satisfying meals. Definitions of cal- 
ories and proteins and a short discus- 
sion are followed by a table showing 
desirable weights and caloric needs 
for moderately active men and women. 
The approximate time required to lose 
weight on 1400- and 1800-calorie diets 
and still maintain health is shown in 
tables. Menus for one week for three 
meals each day are given. 

Another new booklet from the Na- 


| tional Live Stock and Meat Board is 


“Meat Recipe Rally” with thirty-five 
pages of recipes. Meat cookery meth- 
ods are listed, together with time 
tables for roasting, broiling, and brais- 
ing. Sauces, garnishes, and other food 
accompaniments are suggested. 

A review and summary of the recent 
reports concerning the effects of vari- 
ous dietary fats on human serum 
cholesterol levels has been published 
by the Technical Division, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company. This fifty- 
page booklet, Unsaturated Fats and 
Serum Cholesterol. with Special Em- 
phasis on Corn Oil, discusses choles- 
terol in the human body, the effect of 
dietary fat, and the nature of active 
components. Graphs and quotations 
from other publications are presented. 
The summary states that, if only from 
the standpoint of avoiding obesity, 
it is desirable to limit dietary fat to 
less than the 40 per cent level common 
in the U.S. Planning practical diets 
with adequate amounts of protein 
sources, such as lean meats, poultry, 
fish, and skim milk products, will de- 
crease the fat intake. Since a third of 
the fat is added during food prepara- 
tion or serving as shortenings, table 
spreads, and salad dressings, the use 
of linoleate-vich vegetable oils, such as 
corn oil, is suggested for food prepar- 
ation and serving, thus keeping fat 
calories at a reasonable level, and in- 

| creasing the ratio of polyunsaturated 
| to saturated fatty acid. 








